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RIGHT HONOURABLE 
T H E 


— 


TORY of GRANBY, 


Major-General of His Majeſty” s Forces, 
and one of the Knights of the Shire 
for the County 4 CaunniDee. 


My Ls 


is the duty f every true 


1.4 | friend to his country to exert 


cording to his talents, in the 
public ſervice, in ſuch perilous times 


as the preſent are. Though my ta- 


A 2 lents 


himſelf to the utmoſt, ac- 
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1 lents are cut out only b writing — 4 
the intereſt and honour of the nation, - 
they may not be leſs neceſſary and 


uſeful to the ſtate than the abilities of 


' thoſe who are formed to ſerve i in 
any other capacity. 


Your Lordſhip, - as well as His 5 
Grace your father, having honoured 
me with your patronage of my 
Dictionary of Commerce, and the 
following political Diſſertations, cor- 
roborating and extending many parts 
of what is therein urged, they have 


a fort of claim to Your Lordſhip's 
countenance and protection: nor could 


I, conſiſtent with that high regard 
= veneration that I have profeſſed 
for your noble family, have addreſſed 
thoſe diſcourſes to others. | 

TRE are other motives too, My 
Lord, for requeſting - Your. Lordſhip 


to accept of this freſh teſtimony of 


my regard. Your Lordſhip, like the 
noble duke your father, is eſteemed 


and beloved by all parties; and as 


this treatiſe tends to promote an happy 


union 


union amongſt any 3 that mall 
be appointed, Vour patronizing of 
this work will convince. the admini- 
ſtration that Your. Lordſhip is a friend 
to that union; concord, and harmony 
that are fo neceſſary at preſent to the 
Proſperity and glory of the nation. 
-Txis' work, My Lord, may be con- 
Gerad as a kind of political chart, = 
whereby the rulers of the kingdom 
may ſteer clear of thoſe rocks and 
ſhoals whereon their predeceſſors have 
unhappily ſtruck. 
I WII not preſume to tell Vour 
Lordſhip that the chart is complete. 
If it ſhall be found pretty correct, as 
far as I have extended it, I may be 
excited to make further efforts to ren- 
der the ſame as perfect as I am able; 
and I aſſure Your Lordſhip that I 
have great materials for the purpoſe ; 
ſome of which I have had the ho- 
nour to ſhew you; and Your Lord- 
ſhip knows that I do not want appli- 
cation, and I hope my health wall 
permit me to ſpend the remainder of 
my life for the intereſt of my country. | 
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Bur there are many things, which 


the courſe of my ſtudies has led me to, 
that are by no means proper to be made 
public, they giving the enemy ad van- 


tage over us; for that, Vour Lordſhip 


well Kade which will do great pub- 


lic ſervice, may be converted to do 


no leſs public injury. Theſe things I 
reſerve, as being fit only to be laid 
before the adminiftration in manu- 


ſcript; and l hope Your Lordſhip will 


act in concert with His Grace your fa- 
ther, that my good intentions may 


produce the deſired effect. I am, 


with the higheſt veneration, Wo 


My Lokp, 
Your Lordſhip's | 
Moſt humble and 


Obedient ſervant, 


MaLacuy PosTLETHWAYT. 
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To THE 


SECOND VOLUME. 


DISSERTATION Xx. 
The ſyſtem of policy purſued by France, from 


the year 1701, to the preſent time, in rela- 
- tion to ber AMERICAN AFFAIRS; where 
| it will appear by what ſteady meaſures that 
nation has become ſo powerful in that part of 
the world; being an abridgment of their 
ſtatutes, with reſpect to theſe colomes ; ex- 


' trated from their royal ordonnances, edits, 


and arrets; with ſuitable obſervations there- 
on, intereſting to theſe kingdoms. P. 1. 


DISSERTATION XXL 
The ſyſtem of the French with regard to their. 


African trade; wherein will appear, by 
| : what 
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DISSERTATION XX. 


The em of policy purſued by France, from 
the year 1701, to the preſent time, in rela- 
t10n to ber AMERICAN AFFAIRS; whereby 


it will appear by what fleady meaſures that 
nation has become fo powerful in that part of 


_ the world; being an abridgment of their 


 Ratutes, with reſpec? to thoſe colomes ; ex- 
tracted from their royal ordonnances, ediffs, 


and arrets; with ſuitable obſervations there 


on, intereſting 70 theſe 1 8 


Sens) AVIN G, in our preceding dit. 
WY & ſcrtations, delineated with all bre- 
J Y & vity the formidable viewsof France 
in America, it will be neceſlary 
to point out the gradual ſteps whereby thoſe 
* things are propoſed to be accom- 
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pliſhed by u os „ court; . E 7 
theſe things are connec tedly laid properly be- 


fore us, with their whole conjunctive force, we 
ſhallbe the better capable of defeating thoſe de- 
ſtructive deſigns, wherewith t this nation is at 


preſent threatened. 


Tur we. may have the requiſite exidence 


before us, whereby a right judgment may be 
made of the matter, it will be proper to take 


a retroſpect of the ſtate of the French iſlands 


and other colonies before 1701; and we can 


depend on no accounts thereof more authen- 
tic than thoſe given by the French board of 
trade themſelves, in their memorial to the 
royal council ; which is as follows, viz. 


«© WHEN once, ſays the board, this com- 
merce ſhall be well eſtabliſhed meaning that 


of the ſugar iſlands] and our colonies ſhall be 
ſufficiently ſtocked, it will not be difficult 
for us to imitate the Engliſh of Jamaica in 
the traffic they have with the Spaniards, We 
may, by the way of St. Domingo, trade in 
negroes : by favour of that trade, we might 
vend great quantities of our goods and ma- 
nufactures to the Spaniards of the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, and on the coaſt of the conti- 
nent, and might get of them a great deal of 


gold and filver in exchange #, Thy grand 


occur- 


EF; 
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* In conſequence hereof, before the peace of Utrecht, 
the Aſſiento for lea the Spaniſh Weſt. 
the means of e 


the French ha 
Indies witk negroes; which prov 
immon 
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occurrence of the union of France and Spain 


gives us hopes of an open commerce, and 


n 1 6 
* — * 


immenſe quantities of the French manufaQures into Spaniſh 
America. But when they had greatly enriched themſelves 


thereby, and ſo overdone this trade as to render it good for 


nothing to any ſucceſſor, they very wiſely transferred the 


Aſſiento, by the treaty of Utrecht, to our Engliſh South-Sea 


company: and what the company and the nation got by it. 
as it was modelled and conducted, is too well known to 
need explanation. But here it may be needful to pre- 
vent a miſtake in the reader, leſt he ſhould apprehend, that 
our obtaining a proper Aſſiento from Spain; and that con- 


ducted as it ought to be, muſt neceſſarily prove a diſadvan- 


tageous contract. On the contrary, it might eaſily be ſhewn 
to be quite otherwiſe, as well to the crown of Spain as Great 

ritain, and might prove the cement of great friendſhip be- 
tween thoſe two kingdoms. And before the late peace of 
Aix la Chapelle was concluded, and the affair of the South- 
Sea company were ſettled, I was deſired by a certain perſon 
of diſtinction to ſtate the nature of ſuch a new Aſſiento, in 
order to lay before a certain great man; which 1 did, and 


the conſequence thereof will appear in my memoirs of the 


tranſactions of that certain great man. 


TI To ſuch a degree did the French trade in the South-Seas, 


by virtue of their Affiento, that they were enabled, by a 
computation made from the ſeveral regiſters in Spain, and re- 
mittances otherwiſe made (according to authentic intelli- 
gence now lying before me) to import into the French do- 
minions TWO HUN DRED AND FOUR MILLIONS OF PIECES 
OF EIGHT ; which reduced the Spaniſh Weſt Indies to ſuch 


a degree of miſery, as obliged the viceroy of Peru to preſent 


a memorial to his Catholic Majelty, repreſenting the griev- 
ances under which the trade laboured, by the French being 
permitted and encouraged in the carrying on ſuch adeſtruc- 
tive trade in the South-Seas ; which had, according to the 
words of the Spaniſh memorial, occaſioned The whole trade 


to be at a ſtand The treaſure of the kingdom to diſperſe 


different ways— All commercial negociations to be embar- 
raſed—The merchants to be ruined The ſubje&s to be 


miſerable— The quinto's (or king's duties of one-fifth) to be 


decreaſed The duties in general to be miſapplied— The 
public revenue in general diſſipated The traders in general 
to become beggars—And the French redping all the benefit. 
4 | 7 x B 2 an 
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an eaſy correſpondence, which may enable 


us 0 undertake any thing. We have a great 


many ſhips which lie uſeleſs in our ports, 


and are rotting for want of employment. 


The intendants of the -maritime provinces 
can atteſt this truth: it is grievous to the 


king's ſubjects to ſee their ſhipping periſh 


thus, while they might make good uſe of 


them, had they the liberty which they de- 


ſire. 
THEN follow the meaſures preſcribed by 


this board, in order to eſtabliſh the ſugar- 
trade of F rance, and divers other things eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to their e com- 


merce. 

"TT neceflary to repreſent, continue the 
board, that the duties which were ſettled by 
the arrets of the 2oth of June, 1698, on 
the white ſugars imported from the iſlands, 
at 15 livres, over and above the 3 per cent. 
duty to the domaine of the weſt, are too 
high, and prejudicial to the commerce of 


France, and advantageous to the trade of 


foreigners, for the reaſons following: 
I. Tur Portugal ſugars, which are im- 


E into France, pay but 15 livres the 


undred weight, and are exempted from the 
duty of 3 per cent. of the weſtern domaine, 
which thoſe of our colonies pay. 
II. Hicu duties hinder great conſumption; 
the dearer any thing is, the more ſparing are 


people in uſing it; this is contrary to the 


deſign of improving the colonies. Beſides, 
| 5 it 


151 
it is certain, that when ſugars come to fink 
in their price, they cannot bear ſo high a 


duty: it will, therefore, be expedient to re- 


duce the duty of 15 livres to 8, and the 


duty on brown from 3 livres to 30 ſols; for, 


at this very time, white ſugars are worth but 
from 25 to 30 livres the hundred weight, 
and the brown from 12 to 13 livres. 

III. Wren the crop of ſugars ſhall be 
in any degree plentiful, the enterpoſt ought 
to be allowed, to favour the vending of it, 
and- carrying of the over-ſtock to foreigners. 
In Holland the brown ſugars pay but 20 
ſols, and the white but 30 ſols; it would 
therefore be convenient to reduce the duties 
in France to ſach a foot, that our ſugars 
might be carried out with the ſame advan- 
tages as thoſe of other nations. 

TRE royal council ſeems to have deſigned 


to remedy theſe inconveniences, by the arret 


of the 28th of June, 1698, which allows 
the carrying directly to foreign parts clayed 
and refined ſugars, paying only the 3 per 


cent. duty of the weſtern domaine. 


Bur the execution of this arret would 


be prejudicial to the ſtate, becauſe the French 


ſhips, going directly from the American 


| Hland to foreign ports, are neceſſitated, af- 
ter they have vunladen, to refit; this creates 


expence, money muſt be laid out in ſubſiſt- 
ing the ſhips companies, and in revictualling 
to return to France. This is conſuming fo- 
reign commodities ; our carpenters, ſail- 
B 3 makers, 


. 
makers, rope - makers, and other mechanics, 
who work to the ſea, are deprived of the 


profits, which they would reap, if the ſhips 
made their voyage directly back to France. 


Tux crews oblige the captains to pay them 


their wages, it cannot be avoided, the cargo 
being a ſecurity for the wages of the ſeamen; 
this money is diſſipated among foreigners in 
debauchery, and their families, which are in 
France, are (deprived of their ſubſiſtence : 
in a word, this practice will ruin our naviga- 
tion, inſtead of increaſing it. 

IV. T HE miſmanagement of the clerks 
(or agents) of the farmers, is very prejudi- 
cial to the commerce; they make a difficulty 
to return the duties (or pay the drawbacks) 
which they are obliged to do, when the ſu- 
gars refined in France are Ga out of the 
kingdom : they take advantage of their au- 
thority, and of the protection with which 
the council honours them ; the length and 
charge of the proceedings diſcourage the 
merchants. 

V. PROvISLION ſhould be made by proper 
regulations, againſt the frauds which the in- 


habitants of the iſlands are apt to commit. 
Care has been already taken to correct thoſe 


which they uſed in making of ſugars, by or- 
dering every one to put his mark on the 
caſks with a hot marking-iron, in order to 


diſcover and proceed againſt the culpable : 
it is neceſſary to oblige every one of the 


inhabitants to keep in his houſe a good 


beam 


71] 


beam and ſcales, with wei ghts of lead or 


iron, marked according to ts ſtandard, and 
to forbid them to make uſe of ſtillards and 
weights of ſtone. It is likewiſe neceſſary to 

oblige the director, who was paid a duty for 


weighing after the rate of one per cent. forall 


goods, though he does not weigh them, to 
ſend every year an expert maſter-weigher, 


with braſs weights, and other neceſſaries, 
for aſcertaining, and marking according to 


the ſtandard, all the weights of the inha- 
bitants, making them pay for the materials 
added to defective weights, and this for re- 
medying the frequent abuſes which are com- 


mitted by falſe weights. 


Tut deputies ate obliged to obfires fur- 


ther to the royal council, that, for three or 


four years, paſt, a duty is levied at St. Do- 
mingo of two ſols per livre on indigo ſhipped 
off there. This novelty is the more perni- 
cious, becauſe that drug ſerves for dying our 


ee eee in blues or blacks, and becauſe 


we make a conſiderable traffic thereof to the 
north. It is of great importance for the 


royal council to be pleaſed to take off this 


duty, which is capable of ruining the culti- 


vation of this drug, which is very near as 


good as that of Guatamala. 
VI. Ir might be proper to add to the re- 


gulation by which the council enjoins every 
ſhip to carry a certain number of lads or fel- 


lows, who hire themſelves to ſervice for aug- 


menting the colonies, which might be taken 


B 4 out 
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out of the Hotel Dieu, and maids branch 
up. to, and expert in manufactures, to be 
married to the hired men- ſervants after they 
have ſerved out, their times; and to forbear 
ſending the common proſtitutes, who are 
more likely to corrupt and infect the coun- 
try, than to people it; and, as there are 
abundance of beggars in France able to work, 


who live in perfect idleneſs, it would be 


eſſential to order the juſtices to cauſe num- 
bers of them ta be taken up, and ſhipped off 
to our colonies. - | 

VII. LasTLy, it would be convenient to 


eſtabliſh four .. conſular juriſdictions, in the 


iſlands of St. Domingo, St. Chriſtopher, 
Mar tinico, and Guardeloupe, in the nature 
of thoſe cſtabliſhed in France: they might 
be. compoſed of one judge and four conſuls, 


who might decide ſovereignly all cauſes to 


the ſum of ——, and for the greater ſums, 
give a liberty of appeal to the ſovereign court 
of the place. 

ABouT forty years: ago the French were 
little verſed in commerce, and little ſkilled 
in navigation. In thoſe days it was neceſſary 
to form companies, and to grant them privi- 
leges, in order to engage them to beat out, 
for the king's ſubjects, tracks of commerce 
which were unknown to them. It is expe- 
dient and very beneficial to the ſtate to act in 


the like manner, as often as new ſettlements 


of colonies, clearing and cultivating of new 
diſcovered places, or new inventions are pro- 
poled ; 


a7 


poſed ; yet, in theſe caſes, the privileges 
ought not to be granted but for a certain num- 
ber of years: but, unleſs on ſuch occaſions, 
nothing 1s more deſtructive to a ſtate than 
excluſive privileges.” | AQ 
No man of ſenſe, can read theſe ſenti- 
ments of the French deputies of commerce, 
which they laid before the royal council, but 
muſt applaud them, they being ſo well ad- 
apted to the advancement of colonies, eſpe- 
cially, in their infancy, as it were: nay, we 
find, from the ſenſe of theſe deputies them- 
ſelves, that the whole trade of France was 
then but in it's infant ſtate ; for they acknow- 
ledge, that, about forty years before this, the 
French were little verſed in commerce, and 
little ſkilled in navigation : and, although 
England has had the ſtart of them in trade 
and navigation by ſome ages, yet we experi- 
ence, that they have already overtaken us. 
Could they have poſſibly effectuated theſe 
great things, if the laws and regulations of 
their trade, and the encouragements they have 
conſtantly given within this century, were 
not exquiſitely well calculated to anſwer the 
end propoſed? They had the advantage, in- 
deed, of our laws for their guidance; and 
they have ſhewed as much ſagacity in imitat- 
ing the beſt, as in rejecting the worſe: where- 
by they have, in many reſpects, improved in 
their laws and regulations of commerce and 
navigation upon ours; and, if there is any 
thing importantly uſeful to be * 
Irom 
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from them in our turn, it is to be hoped, 


that we ſhall not be ſo anwike as to condemn 
it, becauſe it is of French production. 


Regulations concerning hired ſervants, and 


 fire-arms, exported by merchantmen to 
the French colonies in America and New 
France. November 16, 1716, . 
in parliament. 


Of hired or article ſervants. 


1 1. 


ALI. captains of merchantmen that ſhall _ 


go to the French colonies of America, and 


New France, or Canada, excepting thoſe | in 


tho negro trade, ſhall be obliged to carry thi- 
ther hired ſervants, viz. a ſhip of 60 tons, 
and under, ſhall carry three hired ſervants ; 


from 60 to 100, four ditto; and, from 100 | 


and upwards, ſix hired ſervants. 

2. The terms of carrying theſe ſervants 
ſhall be mentioned 1n the permiſſion given by 
the admiral to the captain for failing. 


3. Thoſe ſervants ſhall be between the age 


of 18 and 43, none lefs than four feet in ſta- 
ture, ſtrong, fit to work, and ſhall ſerve three 
years. 

4. Such ſervants ſhall be examined by the 
officers of the admiralty at the port from 
whence the ſhips ſhall fail, and thoſe ſhall 
be rejected who are not "SO according 

to 


! 
to the preceding article, and of a good con- 
ſtitution. 


5. The particular characteriſtics of the ſer- 
vants ſhall be minuted in the ſhip's book. 
6. Such of them that are handicrafts-men 
and mechanics, uſeful to the colonies, ſhall 
be accounted as two, and the trade each is 

of ſhall be ſpecified. 
5. The captains of ſuch merchantmen, as 
ſoon as arrived, ſhall deliver them to the com- 
miſſary appointed for the purpoſe, who ſhall 
examine Whether they anſwer the deſcrip- 
tions required, and are the identical e 
who embarked. 
8. The captains and inhabitants of the co- 
lonies ſhall agree upon the price ; but, if they 
cannot agree, the commiſſaries ſhall oblige 
| thoſe inhabitants that have not the number 
of hired ſervants required by the ordinances, 
to take them, and ſettle the price. Let 

9. The captains ſhall bring a certificate 
from the commiſſioners, teſtifying the ſaid 
ſervants to be the ſame as embarked. 

10. The captains, on their return to France, 
ſhall produce the ſaid certificate to the offi- 
cers of the admiraltyʒ 

11. The captains and owners 10 a ſhall 
be abſolutely condemned in the penalty of 
200 livres for every ſuch articled ſervant not 
carried to the.colonies, without appeal. 


Of 


1 
Of fire-arms. | 


Ax rie 1 


All captains of merchantmen who ſhall al 


to the iſland colonies in America, and New 


France, or Canada, except thoſe who are 
concerned in the negro-trade, ſhall be obliged 
to carry thither in each veſſel four bucca- 


neer-guns, or four fuſees for hunting, mount- 
ed with braſs. | 


2. The condition upon which theſe guns 


may be carried, ſhall be inſerted in the per- 


miſſion given by the admiral for ſuch ſhips 


to ſail. 
Theſe buccaneer-guns ſhall be four 


feet four inches long, light, and carry balls 


of - to the mark pound weight. 
4. The fuſees for RA ſhall be four 
el long, and light. 

5. The ſaid captains ſhall, on W in the 


colonies, depoſit the ſaid arms into the king's 


arſenal where they ſhall land, in order to be 


examined -and proved in the governor's Pre- 


ſence. 

6. If any piece ſhall not hold in the proof, 
the captain ſhall be fined 30 livres. 

7. The ſaid 30 livres ſhall be immediately 


laid out by the governor in buccaneer-hunt- 


ing-guns, and diſtributed to the poor inha- 
bitants. 


8. The ſaid captains ſhall leave the ſaid 


arms till they are ſold, or till the governor 
ſhall 
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ſhall have diſtributed them : among the com- 
panies of the militia; in which caſe he, in 
concert with the intendant or commiſſary, 
ſhall order payment for the ſame. 

9. The captains ſhall take a certificate from 
the governor, atteſted by the intendant, of 
the ſending back ſuch guns, and of the ſum 
paid on account of not ſtanding proof. 

10. They ſhall alſo be obliged, on their 
return to France, and in making their decla- 
ration, to carry with them the ſaid certificate 
to the officers of the admiralty. 

11. The captains and owners of ſuch mer- 
chantmen ſhall be condemned by the officers 
of the admiralty in 50 livres fine for every 
ſuch gun that they ſhall omit to carry into 
the colonies, without appeal. 


of ocolecrtions and fines, 


AR TIC LE k. 


ALL proſecutions, occaſioned in diſregard 
to the ſaid regulations, ſhall be undertaken 
by the king's ſollicitor of the admiralty. 

2. The fines made to the admiralty ſhall 
belong to the admiral ; and thoſe made by 
the marble-table, the one half ſhall go to 
the admiralty, the other to the king, accord- 


ing to the ordinance of 1681. 


Tux governors, intendants, or commit. 
tries in thc colonies, ſhall jointly trantmit an 
account every half-year to the council of ma- 

rine, 
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rine, of the number of articled ſervants and 
guns that every merchant ſhall ſend to the 
colonies, of the ſums paid for defective arms, 
and how the arms have been employed. 

In conſequence of which, letters patents 
were granted by the king, in the manner we 
have before given inſtances of, to cauſe the 


faid regulations to be duly obſerved in his do- 


minions. 


IT is obvious enough, from the leaſt teflec- | 


tion, that, (1) The intention of the preced- 
ing regulations i is, to people the French colo- 
nies with a number of whites proportionate 


to that of blacks, that the latter might not be 


an over-match 185 the former, and diſturb 
the plantations with inſurrections. (2) That, 
by ſending over French workmen, as articled 
ſervants, is to render labour cheaper in the 
plantations, and ſo far to inſtruct the negroes 


in ſuch workmanſhip as may render them the 


more ſerviceable to the planters. And, (3) 
To accuſtom the people to the ufe of arms, 


as well to defend their colonies at the leaſt ex- 


ence to the crown, as to train them to hunt- 
ing, and that not only to ſupply them with 
food at the leaſt expence, but for the ſake 
of the peltry tr ade in New France, or Cana- 
da, which is the eſſential article of that com- 
merCce. „ ones 


Marine 


» - 
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Marine laws to be obſerved in all the ports of 
the iſlands and French colonies, wherever 
ſituated. Of January the 12th, 1717. 


on the judges of the admiralty, and their; Ju- 
riſdiction. 


AR . 


TurxRE ſhall be, for the future, judges 
appointed, well ſkilled in Maz1TiMe Ar- 
FAIRS in all the French colonies, and in all 
places where the French have ſettlements, 


called officers of the admiralty, diſtinct from 


the civil ones, who ſhall conform themſelves. 
according to the ordinances made in 1681, 
and other, marine laws. : 

THE King s * lieutenants and ſollicitors 
cannot be admitted till 25 years of age; if 
they are not graduates, yet that ſhall be 4 
ſpenſed with, provided they have a compe- 


tent knowledge of the maritime laws and or- 


dinances, in which they ſhall undergo an exa- 
mination before admittance. 


Of the methods of proceeding j in the courts 
of admiralty and their judgments, 


DzeManps for the payment of part, or all 
a ſhip's cargo, ready to fail to F rance from 


: , 


— I 


* A lieutenant, in this ſenſe, is a magiſtrate that preſides 
in the courts of admiralty, to ſee that the royal edicts, ordi- 
nances, &c. are duly put in execution. 


the 
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the colonies, ſhall be tried mri; and 


executed, notwithſtanding an appeal, and the 
detainers of ſuch merchandiſes ſhall be com- 


pelled by the fail of their effects, and even 
by the detention of their OY to diſcharge 


ter obligation, &c. 


of granting permiſſions for ſailing, ad re- 
ports relating thereunto. 


No veſſel ſhall fail from the ports and ha- 


vens of the colonies, and other French eſta- 


2 „ bliſhments, either to return into France, or 


3 - to paſs from one colony to another, without 


' permiſſion or licence from the admiral, on 
pain of confiſcation of ſhip and cargo, &c. 


THz maſters of ſhips whoſe ordinary navi- 


gation lies in carrying ſugars, or other mer- 
cChandiſes, from one port to another in the 
ſame iſland, as alſo thoſe who navigate from 
iſland to iſland, and go from Martinico to the 
iſlands of Guardeloupe, Grenade, Grenadins, 
Tobago, Mary Galante, St. Martin, St. Bar- 
tholomew, St. Alouzie, and St. Vincent, St. 
Nominica. and thoſe that go from the i0and 
of Cayenne to the province of Guiana, to the 


coaſt of St. Domingo, and to the ifland of 


Tortuga, ſhall take licences from the admi- 
ralty, which ſhall be granted to them for one 
year. 
Tu osR who « carry on trade from the Iſle 
Royal, or Cape Breton, from port to port, 
or who eo to the adjacent iſlands, as the 


iſland of Sable to that in the gulph of St. Lau- 


rence, 


IP" © Py 


eigners. 


ty 1 


rence, and to the coaſts of the ſaid gulph, 
ſhall likewiſe take out licences from the ad- 
miralty, which ſhall be granted them for one 
year; but, if they come to Quebec, they ſhall 
take out a new licence. 

THE maſters of the ſaid ſhips, before re- 


ceiving their licences, ſhall give ſecurity not 
to go into any ifland, or to any foreign coaſt, 


on pain of confiſcation of ſhip and cargo, and 
a fine of 300 livres. | 

Tux maſters of ſhips, who ſhall trade in 
the river and gulph of St. Lawrence, ſhall alſo 


take licences from the admiral, which ſhall 


be granted them for a year ; and thoſe that 
ſhall go. from Quebec to Cape Breton ſhall 


do the ſame. 
LICENCES for fiſhing ſhall not be granted 


without the conſent of the governors, who 
ſhall take cognizance of that branch of trade, 


that it is not abuſed by trading with for- 
ALL maſters of ſhips arriving in the colo- 
nies and other French ſettlements, ſhall be - 
obliged to make their report to the lieutenant- 
general of the admiralty, 24 hours after their 
arrival, on pain of ſuffering an arbitrary fine, 
ExcEPTING only thoſe, who arriving at 
Cape Breton on the fiſhery account, for they 
may enter into the ports and havens where 
there is no admiralty; in which caſe they 
ſhall make their report at the neareſt place 


where there is a court of admiralty, and that 
eie CG 


L! 


within one month or more from the time of 
their arrival, under the ſame penalty. 


His majeſty forbids all maſters of ſhips 


from unloading any merchandiſes before mak- 
ing their report, unleſs in caſe of imminent 
danger, on pain as well of corporal puniſh- 


ment, as confiſcation of the merchandiſes ſo 


unloaded. 
Tux king's ſollicitor of every court of ad- 
miralty ſhall be obliged, at the end of every 


year, to ſend to the admiral a ſtate of the of- 


ficers of the admiralty of their juriſdiction, 
and of whatever has occurred of importance, 


as likewiſe a liſt of the ſhips arrived there, 


with the day of their arrival, and of their de- 
| parture, according to the manner that ſhall 
be preſcribed them. „ 
ALL merchants, maſters, and captains of 
ſhips, are forbid navigating in the American 


ſeas, to carry on any commerce with foreign- 


ers or to land with this intent on the coaſt or 
iſlands of their ſettlements, under pain the firſt 


time, of confiſcation of ſhip and cargo, and, in 


caſe of repetition, the maſters and ſailors ſhall 
be ſent to the gallies. £43 

Tux maſters and pilots, in making their 
report, ſhall repreſent their licences, declare 
the time and place of their departure, and the 


loading of their ſhips, the courſe they have 


ſteered, the hazards they run, the accidents 
happened to their veſſel, and every circum- 
ſtance relating totheir voyage.—They ſhall alſo 
repreſent the journal of their voyage, which 

ſhall 
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ſhall be returned to them, if deſired; by the 
officers of the admiralty, within eight days, 
and without any expence, after they ſhall 
have extracted whatever is requiſite to render 
the ſaid navigation more ſecure *, of which 
they ſhall take care to give an account to the 


admiral every three months. 


THE captains and maſters of ſhips who ar- 
rive from the French colonies in the ports of 
France, ſhall be obliged, in making their re- 
port, in what manner they were received in 
the colonies, how juſtice was adminiſtered to 
them, and what charges and averages they 
were obliged to pay from their arrival to their 
departure : his majeſty commands the officers 


of the admiralty to interrogate the maſters 
and captains upon theſe particulars ; to re- 


ceive the complaints of the paſſengers and 
ſailors, who have any to make +, and to d1- 
rect a verbal proceſs thereof, which ſhall be 


made, in order to be ſent to the admiral of 
France. 


Of the viſiting of ſhips. 


On the arrival of ſhips, the officers of the 
admiralty ſhall viſit them, according to the 
edict of . They ſhall take account with 


_ . 4. 4 * 
— — — 4 * 


1 * "I 


* This is certainly a very judicious regulation, and tends 
greatly to the ſecurity of navigation. 


+ This alſo is mighty well calculated for the regulation of 
navigation. 


C 2 what 
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. what merchandiſes they are laden, what ſai- 
lors they have, what paſſengers they have 
brought, and they ſhall ſignify the day of 
the ſhip's arrival, and ſhall verbally give an 
account thereof. 

THe viſitation of ſhips intended to return 
to France, ſhall be made before their loading 
is taken in, by the officers of the admiralty, 

with an approved carpenter, and in preſence 


of the maſter, who ſhall be obliged to aſſiſt 


therein, under pain of an arbitrary fine, to 
examine if the veſſel is in fit condition for 

the voyage intended They ſhall likewiſe 
examine into all the ſhip's tackle, and every 


thing thereunto belonging, excepting the ſai- 
lors and the proviſions, and this before one 


or two Captains appointed for that purpoſe by 
the officers of the admiralty, in order to 
know whether the ſhip is fit for the voyage 
in all reſpects; and the maſters of ſhips who 
are preparing for their loading ſhall be obliged 


to apprize the officers of the admiralty there- 


of, two days before they begin ſo to do, un- 
der the penalty, for diſregard hereof, of the 
expence of e the ſaid ſhip, and re- 
loading of another * 

THEY ſhall alſo take the declaration of the 
maſter, with regard to the quantity and qua- 
lity of the Proviſions, in order to judge whe- 


— 
* 
—4 


* Is not this exquiſite policy, for many 4 that will 
| nen occur to the judicious reader ? 


ther 
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ther they are competent to the length of the 
voyage, and the number of ſailors and paſ- 
ſengers. 

Ir two thirds of the ſailors be declara- 
tion againſt the maſter of the ſhip and the 
purveyor, that the proviſions are not of good 
quality, or that there is not the quantity men- 
tioned in the maſter's declaration, the officers 
of the admiralty ſhall teſtify the ſame : and, 


in caſe the declaration proves falſe, the maſter 


and the purveyor ſhall be each condemned in 
the fine of 100 livres, and to take the provi- 
fions themſelves as ſhall be ordered, which 


ſhall be proſecuted by the ſollicitor of the ad- 


miralty, and of another bm the ſailors 


ſhall nominate,, &c. 


THe officers of the admiralty ſhall prepare 
a verbal proceſs of the condition of the ſhip, 
of the tackle and the proviſions; a copy of 
which ſhall be delivered to the maſters, who 
are obliged to repreſent the ſame to the ad- 
miralty at the place of their return, under the 
penalty of an arbitrary fine. 


Turn follow letters patents of the fans 
date, ratifying the foregoing, and ordering 
the ſtrict execution thereof; of the nature of 


which, as we have given inſtances before, 


we ſhall not repeat the ſame. 


C 3 £ Tux 
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THE king's s letters patent, concerning the 
regulations for the commerce of the French 
colonies, of the month of April, 1717. 


ACT 1CLE I, 


THE armaments of ſhips intended to fail to 
the ſaid iſland colonies, ſhall be made in the 
ports of Calais, Dieppe, Havre, Rouen, 
Honfleur, St. Malo, Morlaix, Breſt, Nantes, 
Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Cette. 


2. MeRcHANTS, who ſhall fit out ſhips 


in the ports of the Cities aforeſaid, for the 
French iſlands and colonies, ſhall give ſecu- 
rity to the ſecretary of the admiralty, where- 
by they ſhall be bound under the penalty of 
ten thouſand livres to cauſe their ſhips to re- 
turn directly from the colonies into the ſame 


port from which they ſailed, unleſs otherwiſe 


compelled by ſtreſs of weather or ſhipwreck; 


and the merchants ſhall cauſe ſuch ſecurities 


to be depoſited in the farmer of the revenue's 
mee, = * 


All proviſions and merchandifes. either 


of the production or fabrication of the king- 


dom of France, even ſilver plate, wines and 


brandies of Guyenne, or other provinces, de- 
ſigned to be exported to the French iſland 
5 ſhall be exempted from all duties 
of exportation and importation, as well from 
thoſe of the provinces of the five great farms, 
as of thoſe reputed foreign provinces; and 
likewiſe from all local duties, in carrying mer- 
chan- 
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chandiſes from one province to another, and 
in general from all other duties, which tend 
to our advantage, thoſe only excepted, which 
relate to the general farm of aids, &c. 

4. All warlike ammunition, proviſions, 
and other things neceſſary, bought in the 
kingdom for the victualling and fitting out of 
ſhips appointed for the French iſlands and 
colonies, ſhall enjoy the ſame exemption from 
duties, 

5. The proviſions and merchandiſes of 
the kingdom, appointed for the French 
iflands and colonies, and coming from one 
ſea-port to another in the kingdom, ſhall be, 
upon their arrival in the ports, where in- 


f tended to be landed in the ſaid iſles and co- 
—lonies, warehouſed, and not be moved from 
e | Aſhip to ſhip, on pain of confiſcation, and a 
e | thouſand livres penalty. 

F 6. Merchants who ſhall have brought pro- 
Ss © viſions and merchandiſes of the kingdom into 
s the port, appointed for embarkation, ſhall 
be obliged to declare, at the cuſtom- houſe 
er of the place of their unloading, if there is 
g any one, if not, at the neareſt to the ſaid 
d place, the quantity, quality, weight and 
e- | meaſure of the proviſions and merchandiſes 
ad deſigned for the French iſles and colonies, in 
ies order to have them viſited, leaded, or mark- 
m ed, by the commiſſioners of the farms, to 
ns, have their ſecurity diſcharged, and be oblig- 
nd ed to return, within three months, a certifi- 
er- cate of their being taken from the depoſitory 


C4 Wware- 
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warehouſe for embarkation, as before declar- 
ed; but ſuch embarkation may be made with- 
out warehouſing of proviſions and merchan- 


chandiſes brought by land or river-carriage. 

. Carriers ſhall be obliged to repreſent, 
and cauſe to be examined, thoſe diſcharges of 
ſecurity by the commiſſioners and directors 


of the farms in the cities, wherever they are 
eſtabliſhed ; and the ſaid commiſſioners ſhall 


teſtify, without any delay or expence, the 
number of tons, caſes, &c. included in the 
ſaid diſcharge, and obſerve if the leads and 


marks affixed, &c. are entire and undefaced, 


without minutely examining into the ſaid 
proviſions and merchandiſes, or opening the 
tons, bales, or caſes, &c. unleſs the leads, 


Kc. ſhall be broken, defaced, or changed. q 


—And if, on examination, any fraud ap- 


pears, the goods ſhall be confiſcated, and the 
oftenders condemned in 500 livres penalty, 

8. The ſaid proviſions and merchandiſes 
ſhall, before their embarkation, be viſited 
and weighed by the commiſſioners of the 
farm, in order to aſcertain the quantity, qua- 
lity, weight, and meaſure thereof, and they 
ſhall not be laden in any veſſel without the 
ſaid commiſſioners being preſent. 

. Merchants ſhall give ſecurity to the of- 


ficer of the farms at the port of embarkation, 


to report, in a twelvemonth or more, a cer- 


_ tificate of the diſcharge of the ſaid proviſions 


and merchandiſes in the French iſlands and 


colonies; and the ſaid certificate ſhall be 


Wrote 
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| wrote on the back of the diſcharge of the ſe- 
curity, and ſigned by the governors and in- 


tendants, or by the commandants and com- 
miſſioners ſubdelegated in their reſpective diſ- 
tricts, and by the commiſſioners of the farms 
of the weſtern domaine, on pain of paying 
four times the duties. 

10. Proviſions and merchandiſes coming 
from foreign countries, whoſe conſumption 


1s allowed in the kingdom, even thoſe which 


come from Marſeilles and Dunkirk, ſhall be 


liable to the duties of importation due to the 
firſt office of farms, by which they ſhall en- 
ter into the kingdom, notwithſtanding they 
ſhall have been declared to be intended for 


the French iſlands and colonies; but, when 


they ſhall be exported to the ſaid iſlands and 
colonies, they ſhall be entitled to the exemp- 
tions mentioned by the third article. 

11, We permit, notwithſtanding, to come 
from foreign countries, into the ports before- 


mentioned in the firſt article, ſalt beef, to 


be ſent into the ſaid iſlands and colonies, 
and the ſame ſhall be free from all duties of 
importation and exportation, on condition 
that it ſhall be warehouſed as aforeſaid, on 
pain of confiſcation, | 

12. Merchants of our kingdom ſhall not 
load for the French iſlands and colonies, any 
foreign merchandizes whoſe importation and 
conſumption are prohibited, on pain of con- 
fiſcation, and 3000 livres fine, which ſhall 
be impoſed by the officers of the admiralty. 5 

13. The 
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14; The filk, and other merchandizes of 


Avignon, and the county of Venaiſine, which 
ſhall be declared for the french iſlands and 


colonies, ſhall pay the duties required at in- 


portation, and be exempt from all duties of 
exportation, and all others, thoſe excepted 


which depend on the general farm of aids 
and domaines. 


14. Swiſs linens that are free from all 


duties of importation, ſhall not be allowed 
the exemptions mentioned by article the 
third, although deſigned for the French 


iſlands and colonies. 
15. Merchandizes and proviſions of all 


| ſorts, of the produce of the French iſlands. 


and colonies, ſhall be warehouſed at their 
arrival in the ports of Calais, Dieppe, Havre, 
Rouen, Honfleur, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Ba- 
yonne, and Cette; to the end that, when 
they are unhouſed to be exported into fo- 
reign countries, they ſhall be entitled to the 
exemption of duties of importation and gx- 
portation ; even to thoſe belonging to the 
farms of the weſtern domaine, with a reſerve 
only of three per cent. to which they ſhall 
be liable, &c. 
16. Merchants of the cities before-men- 
tioned, who ſhall export by ſea merchandizes 
which come from the ſaid iſlands and colonies, 
ſhall be obliged to make a declaration at the 
office of farms eſtabliſhed in the port from 
whence they ſhall depart, of the place where 
they are intended to be ſent into foreign 
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countries, and to give ſecurity, within ſix 
months, or longer, to report a certificate in 
proper form of their unloading, ſigned by 
the French conſul; and, in caſe of his ab- 
ſence, by the judges of the place, or other 
public perſons, on pain of paying four times 
the duties. 

17. Merchants belonging to the ports 
mentioned in the firſt article, ſhall be al- 
lowed to ſend by land, into foreign coun- 
tries, raw ſugars, indigo, ginger, rocou, and 
cacao, which come from the French iſlands 
and colonies, and cauſe them to paſs, by 
tranfit, through the kingdom, without pay: 
ment of duties of import or export, nor 
other duties, except thoſe depending on the 
general farm of aids and domaines, on con- 
dition of declaring to the office of farms, at 
the port of their departure, the quantities, 
qualities, weights, and meaſures, and of 
having them viſited and leaded, and taking 
the diſcharge of their ſecurity, and promiſe, 
within four months or later, to produce a 
certificate of the ſending ſuch merchandize 
out of the kingdom; which certificate ſhall _ 
be wrote and ſigned on the back of the ſaid 
diſcharge of the ſecurity, by the commiſ- 
ſioners of the laſt office of farms at their 
going out of the kingdom, after the ſaid 
commiſſioners have allowed the leads, and 
viſited the ſaid merchandizes; and the car- 
riers ſhall be obliged to cauſe the ſaid diſ- 
args to be inſpected by the ſaid commil- 

ſioners 
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ſioners of the farms of that rout, and by the 


directors of the farms, where ſuch are eſta- 


bliſhed: all which muſt be done and per- 
formed on pain of paying four times the 
duties, and confiſcation of the carriages and 
horſes of ſuch who ſhall neglect or offend 
as carriers, — Theſe precautions taken, the ſaid 
merchandizes ſhall not be opened, and the 
ſaid directors and commiſſioners ſhall verify, 
without any delay or expence whatever, the 
number of tons, caſks, bales, &c. and ex- 


amine if the leads thereunto affixed are 


whole and entire; but, in caſe the ſaid leads 
are broke or altered, or any way defaced, 
then they are to viſit the ſaid merchandizes, 
and ſeize them in caſe of the laws being vio- 
lated, the goods to be confiſcated, and the 
offenders condemned in 500 livres fine, 

18, The five following ſorts of merchan- 


dizes, which ſhall be ſent by tranſit into 


foreign countries, ſhall go out of the king- 
dom by no other places than thoſe hereafter 
named, viz, thoſe appointed for the ports of 


Spain, ſituate on the Mediterranean-Sea, by 


the ports of Cette and Agde. 
19. Thoſe which ſhall go out of the 
kingdom by the land for Spain, by the office 
of farms, from Bayonne, by the way of 
Beobie, Aſcaing, and Dainhoa. . 
20. Thoſe deſigned for Italy, by the ſaid 
ports of Cette and Agde. Thoſe for Savoy 
and Piedmont, by the office of Pont ce Beau- 
yoiſin, and of Champarillan.—Thoſe for Ge- 
| neva. 
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neva and Switzerland, by the office of Seiſſel 
and Coulonges. —Thoſe for Franche Comte, 
by the office d' Auxonne.—Thoſe deſigned for 
the three biſhoprics, and Lorrain and Al- 
ſace, by the office of St. Minehould and 
Auxonne.— And thoſe deſigned for the Low 
Countries, belonging to foreign nations, by 
the office of Liſle and Maubeuge. 

21. We abſolutely forbid the ſaid mer- : 
chandizes going out of the kingdom by other 
ports and offices, when they paſs by tranſit, 
with exemption of duties, on pain of con- 
fiſcation of merchandizes, carriages, and 
horſes, and liable to 3000 livres penalty. 

22. The merchandizes hereafter ſpecified 
coming from the French iſlands and colonies, 
and allowed to be conſumed in the kingdom, 
ſhall pay, for the future, for duties of im- 
} portation in the ports of Calais, Dieppe, 
| | Havre, Rouen, Honfleur, Rochelle, Bour- 

:dieaux, Bayonne, and Cette; viz. 
Muſcavado, or raw ſugars, the hundred 
weight, 2 livres 10 ſols; 33 ſols, 4 deniers of 
which, ſhall be appropriated to the farmer- 
general of the weſtern domaine revenue, and 
16 ſols 8 deniers to the farmer-general of the 
five great farms.—The clay or caſſonade 
ſugars, 8 livres per hundred weight; 2 of 
which ſhall be appropriated to the farmer- 
general of the five great farms.—Indigo, 100 
ſols per hundred weight.—Ginger 15 ſols 
per hundred weight.—Cotton-wool, 30 ſols 
per hundred. Rocou, 2 livres 10 ſols per 
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100 weight. Sweet-meats and preſerves, 5 
livres per hundred weight.—Caſſia, 1 livre 

r hundred weight.—Cacao, 10 livres per 
adde! weight. — Dry raw hides, 5 ſols a 
piece. Tortoiſe-ſhells of all ſorts, 7 livres 
per hundred weight. 


23. The ſum total of the duties on the 
ſaid nine laſt ſpecies of merchandize ſhall be 


_ appropriated to the farmer-general of the five 


great farms cf the revenue, 
24. The merchandizes ſpecified in the 
preceding article, which ſhall be carried by 
ſea into the ports of St. Malo, Morlaix, Breſt, 
and Nantes, may not be brought into the 
other provinces of the kingdom to be con- 
ſumed,” but upon payment of. the ſame 
duties. 1975 

25. All merchandizes coming from the 


French iſlands and colonies ſhall pay, upon 


their arrival in the ſaid ports of Bretagne, 
above and beſides the ordinary duties, thoſe 


of provoſtſhip, ſuch as are done at Nantes, 


without any drawback thereof, when the 
ſaid merchandizes ſhall be exported to fo- 
reigh countries, nor any diminution of the 
duties declared by the 19th article, when 
they are brought into the provinces of the 
five great farms, or other provinces of the 
kingdom. ö 

26. White unrefined ſugars coming from 


the colony of Cayenne, and entering by the 
ports of Calais, Dieppe, Havre, Rouen, 


Honfleur, 
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Honfleur, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, 
Cette, and intended for home-conſumption, 
ſhall only pay 4 livres per 100 weight, in 
conformity to the arrets of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1682, and the 12th of October, 
1700. And, with regard to thoſe which 
ſhall be carried: into the ports of Bretagne, 


they ſhall there pay the ſame duties as the 


clay ſugars coming from the other French 
colonies; viz. at their arrival, the' duties of 
the provoſtſhip of Nantes, and other local 


duties; and, at their paſſing out of Bretagne 


to go into the province of the five great 
farms, and other provinces of the kingdom, 
for conſumption, the 8 livres mentioned in 


article 19. 


27. Merchandizes coming from the French 
iſlands and colonies, and not mentioned in 


the 19th article, ſhall pay the duties fixed by 


the tariff of 1664, in the provinces of the 
five great farms, and the local duties, as has 
been heretofore done in the provinces reckon- 


ed foreign ; excepting refined ſugars coming 


from the ſaid iſlands and colonies, which 
ſhall pay, at every entrance of the kingdom, 


even in the ports of the province of Bre- 


tagne and Bayone, 22 livres 10 ſols per 100 
weight, conformably to the arrets of the 
2 5th of April, 1690, and the 2oth of June, 


1698. 


28. The duties required by the ſaid arret 
of the 25th of April, 1690, upon foreign 


ſugars 
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ſugars of all qualities, ſhall be alſo paid i in all 
the ports of the kingdom, even in the- ports 
of Bretagne, and in thoſe of Marſeilles, Ba- 
yonne, and Dunkirk, notwithſtanding all 
privileges and exemptions before granted: 

and the ſaid ſugars need not be warehouſed, 
as required by the ſaid arret of the 25th of 
April, 1690, or other ſubſequent Teri 
which ſhall be made null and void; except 
nevertheleſs with regard to the caffonade 
ſugars of the Brazils, which ſhall be ware- 
houſed in the ports only of Bayonne and 
Marſeilles, and ſhall not go out of the ware- 
houſe with exemption from the duties re- 
quired by the arret of the 25th of April, 


1690, but to be e into foreign coun- 


1 &c. 


All merchandizes of the bende än = 
of 77 a French iſlands and colonies ſhall pay 
to the farmer-general of the revenues of the 


weſtern domaine, at their arrival in all the 
ports of the kingdom, even in the free ports, 
and in thoſe of the 3 reputed fo- 
reign, once for all, 3 per cent. ad valorem, 


when they ſhall be declared to be exported 


into foreign countries. 


30. We exprelly forbid all the inhabitants 


of our iſlands and colonies, and all the mer- 


chants of our kingdom, to export from the 
ſaid iſlands and colonies, into foreign coun- 
tries, or into the foreign neighbouring iſlands, 


any merchandizes of the produce of the 


F rench 


tal 


F rench iſlands, on pain of confiſcation of 
ſhip and merchandize, and of 1coo livres 
penalty; which ſhall be' inflicted by the 
officers of the admiralty, and the cap- 
tains and maſters 'of ſhips. to be anſwered 
in their own name, beſides impriſonment 
for a year, and alſo to be declared inca- 
pable of commanding or ſerving in the qua- 
| lity of an officer aboard of a ſhip; where- 
fore all captains ſhall be obliged to repreſent, 
at their arrival in France, a ſtate of the mer- 


|  chandizes that ſhall have been loaded at the 
- ſaid iſlands, ſigned by the commiſſioners of 
- the weſtern domaine. 
, 31. We prohibit alſo, ater the like pe- 
_- nalties, all merchants of our kingdom, cap- 
| tains and maſters of ſhips deſigned for the 
n French iſlands and colonies, from taking or 
y BB loading in any foreign country, even in the 
e WM iſland of Madeira, any wines, or other pro- 
8 viſions and merchandizes, to be carried into 
8. the ſaid colonies. 
)- 32. All ſorts of ſugars and ſyrups of the 
"FM French iſlands and colonies ſhall be declared 
d at their arrival in all the ports of the king- 
dom, by the quantity of the caſks, without 
ts the merchants: captains or maſters of ſhips, 
r being obliged to declare them by weight; but 
he the declaration of other merchandizes ſhall 
n- be made according to cuſtom, by the quan- 
Is, tity, quality, and weight; nor ſhall any 
„ merchandizes be unloaded but in the pre- 
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ſence of the commiſſioners of the farms of 
the revenue. 

33- The warehouſe wherein to depoſit 
the merchandizes and proviſions of the king- 
dom, intended for the French iſlands and 
colonies, as alſo thoſe of the produce of the 
ſaid iſlands, of falt beef from foreign coun- 

tries, and of caſſonade ſugars of the Brazils, 
ſhall be choſen by the merchants themſelves, 
at their own expence, and locked up with three 
different keys; one of which ſhall be given 
to the commiſſioners of the great farms of 
the revenue, the other to the commiſſioner 
of the farm of the weſtern domaine, and 
the third into the hands of an overſeer ap- 
pointed by the merchant himſelf. 

34. The eaſineſs of the duties of impor- 
tation, by theſe preſents laid upon all raw 
and muſcavado ſugars, coming from the 
French iſlands and colonies, the taking off 
the duties impoſed by the arrets of the coun- 
cil of September, 1688, and the 1ſt of Sep- 
tember, 1699, upon the footing of 9 livres, 

and 6 livres 15 ſols, ſhall remain, for the 
future, regulated at 5 livres, 12 ſols, 6 de- 

niers per 100 weight of refined ſugar, in the 
cities of Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Rouen, and 
Dieppe, which ſhall be exported into foreign 
countries; and of the ſaid 5 livres, 12 ſols, 

6 deniers, there ſhall be reſtored 3 livres 
15 ſols by the farmer-goneral of the weſtern 
domaine, and 1 livre, 17 fols, 6 deniers, 
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by the farmer-general of the five great 


farms.” : 


ON April the 3d, 1718, a royal ordinance 


was made, prohibiting all captains of ſhips. 
who ſhall carry negroes to the French iſlands, 


againſt landing them, or any of their cargo, 
without leave had and obtained from the go- 
vernors, in order to prevent any contagious 
diſtemper being ſpread among the inha- 
A | 


© Royal letters patents, containing regula- 
tions of trade between Marſeilles and 
the French iſlands of America, given 
at Paris in the month of F ebruary, 
GI | 
5 1 


The fitting out of veſſels deſigned for the 
French iſlands and colonies of America, ſhall 
be done in the port of Marſeilles as in the 
ports mentioned by our letters patents of the 
month of April, 1717. 

2. · Merchants, who fit out ſuch ſhips, ſhall 


be obliged toapply to the ſecretary of the ad- 
miralty of Marſeilles, to oblige themſelves, 
under the penalty of 10,000 livres, to cauſe 


ſuch ſhips to return directly into the port of 
Marſeilles, unleſs compelled by ſhipwreck, 
or other inevitable accident, juſtifiable by 


verbal proceſs. The merchants ſhall give 


ſuch obligation into the office of farms, and 
ſhall not embark in the ſaid ſhips any provi- 
D 2 ſions 


"2 
ſions and merchandizes without permiſſion 
firſt had and obtained in writing, and in pre- 
ſence of the commiſſioners of the farms of 
the revenue, under pain of confiſcation of 
the ſaid proviſions and merchandizes, and a 
enalty of 3000 livres, which ſhall be laid 
y the officers of the admiralty. 


3. All proviſions and merchandize of the 4 
produce or fabrication of the kingdom, even : 
ſilver plate, wines, and brandies, of Provence, 7 
Guyenne, or other provinces of our kingdom 2 
arms and ammunition, and all neceſſaries of our 1 
kingdom for the victualling and fitting out of 0 
ſhips, which ſhall come into the port of Mar- OY 
ſeilles to be exported to the French iſlands and \ 
colonies, ſhall be exempted from all duties of 5 
export or import, as well as thoſe of the pro- ſe 
vinces of the five great farms, as thoſe re- d 
puted foreign provinces; and likewiſe from EM 
all local duties, in paſſing from one province of 
to another, and generally from all other du- m 
ties, which are to our advantage, except thoſe Ve 
depending on the general farm of aids and M 
domains, which exemption the merchants E 0 
of Marſeilles cannot be entitled to, without he 
obſerving what is hereafter ordained. mo 

4. The proviſions and merchandizes men- me: 
tioned in the preceding article, coming by iſl⸗ 
ſea from another port of the kingdom into ſei 
that of Marſeilles, ſhall, at their arrival, be ho 
put into the warehouſe of entrepoſt, and ſhall | 
not be moved from ſhip to ſhip, on pain of rep 
confiſcation, and of 1000 livres penalty. dic 


5. Mer- 
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5. Merchants who ſhall cauſe to be 
brought to Marſeilles, either by ſea or land, 
the ſaid proviſions and merchandizes deſigned 
for the French iſlands and colonies in America, 
ſhall be obliged to declare, at the office of 
farms at the place of their unloading, if 
ſuch office be there; if not, at the neareſt 
there is, the quantities, qualities, weights, 
and meaſures, to cauſe them to be viſited 
and leaded by the commiſſioners of the farms, 
to take their diſcharge of ſecurity, and to 
ſubmit to report, within three months, a 
certificate of their unloading into the ware- 
houſe of the entrepoſt, on their arrival at 
WK Marſeilles: we will and decree, that, in fix 
© WR months from the regiſtering of theſe pre- 
ſents, the merchandizes manufactured in 
different provinces and places of our king- 
dom, except thoſe in the city and territory 
of Marſeilles, ſhall be reputed as foreign 
merchandizes, and ſhall not be ſhipped upon 
veſſels which ſhall depart from the port of 
Marſeilles for the French iſlands and colo- 
| nies, without paying the duties that ſhall be 
hereby decreed, if, in the place the neareſt 
to their unlading, declaration has not been 
made, that they are intended for the ſaid 
lands; and if, upon their arrival in Mar- 
ſeilles, they have not been put into a ware 
houſe of entrepoſt. 

6. The land-carriers ſhall be obliged to 
repreſent, and cauſe to be examined, their 
| diſcharges of ſecurity by the commiſſioner of 
r- | 9 D 3 the 
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dis office of farms, and by the directors of 
the farmers of the revenue, in thoſe cities 


wherein they are eſtabliſhed, through which 


the ſaid proviſions and merchandizes pals ; 


and the ſaid commiſſioners and directors hall 


certify, upon the ſpot, and without delay or 
expence, the number of tons, caſks, and 
bales, &c. contained in the ſaid diſcharge of 
ſecurity, and ſhall inſpe& whether the leads 
affixed thereunto be whole, undefaced, and 
unchanged, without viſiting the ſaid provi- 
ſions and merchandizes, or opening the 


ſaid tons, caſes or bales, unten the leads are 


broken or altered: and, if on examination 
any fraud appears, the merchandize ſhall be 
confiſcated, and the offenders condemned 1 in 
500 livres penalty. 

7. The ſaid proviſions and merchandizes 


| ſhall be, before their embarkation, viſited and 


weighed by the commiſſioners of the farms, 
in order to certify the quantity, quality, 


weight, and meaſure thereof, and they ſhall 


not. be loaded in any veſſel, but in ths pre- 
ſence of the ſaid ee ee 


8. Merchants ſhall make at the office of 
farms their report, within a twelvemonth or 


more, a certificate of the unloading of the 


ſaid proviſions and merchandizes in the 


French iſlands and colonies; and the ſaid 
certificate ſhall be wrote on the back of the 
diſcharge of the ſecurity, and ſigned by the 
governors and intendants, or by the com- 
mandants or commiſſaries, ſubdelegated by 
. 
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the commiſſioners of the foe of farms of 


the weſtern domaine eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles, 
on pain of forfeiting four times the duties. 

9. Proviſions and merchandiſes coming 
from foreign countries, the conſumption of 
which is allowed in the country, and which 


hall be received in the port, city, or terri- 


tory of Marſeilles, ſhall not be embarked to 
be exported to the French iſlands in America, 
till declaration has been made at the office of 
farms, of their quantity, quality, weight, 


and meaſure, and that the ſame duties have 


been paid at the office as required, when they 
were firſt imported into the kingdom. 

10. Foreign proviſions and merchandiſes, 
which ſhall he conſumed in the kingdom, 
and which, after having paid the duties of 
import at another office of farms, and brought 


into the ſaid city of Marſeilles, to be export- 


ed into the French iſlands and colonies of 
America, ſhall be entitled to thoſe exemp 
tions contained in article the 3d, by * 


ing the ſame regulations, which have been 


before preſcribed for the original merchan- 
diſes of the kingdom. 

11. We allow to be brought from foreign 
kingdoms into the ports of Marſeilles ſalt beet, 


in order to be exported to the ſaid iſlands and 

colonies ; and it ſhall be exempt from all du- 
ties, even that of 40 ſols, which is known 
by the farm of the gabelles, or exciſe duty, 
on condition that on it's arrival it ſhall be 
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| houſed in an entrepoſt, till embarkation, on 
pain of confiſcation, 


12. There ſhall not be loaded 1 in the port 
of Marſeilles, for the French iſlands and co- 


lonies, any e e which import and 


conſummation ſhall be prohibited in the king- 


dom, on pain of confiſcation, and a penalty 
of 3000 livres, that ſhall be inflicted by the 


* of the admiralty. 

The filk and other merchandiſes of 
e and the county of Venaiſſine, which 
ſhall be declared for the French iſlands and 
colonies, and which ſhall have paid the du- 
ties of the cuſtom-houſe of Lyons, with 
which they are charged in going out of the 
ſaid county, to come into the kingdom, ſhall 


be exempt from all duties, as well upon their 


entrance into the territory of Marſeilles, as 
on their embarkation ; provided, on their ar- 


rival at Marſeilles, they ſhall be houſed in a 


warchouſe of entrepoſt, till their embarka- 
tion ; and the ſame ſhall be obſerved, for the 
rate of the ſaid merchandiſes, as has been be- 
fore decreed in regard to thoſe fabricated in 
our kingdom, 
14. Swils linens, which are exempted from 


all duties at importation into the kingdom, 


ſhall pay to the offices of farms, upon the 
confines of the territories of Marſeilles, the 


ordinary duties of export, although deſigned 


for the French iſlands and colonies. 
IF, Merchandiſes and proviſions of all ſorts, 


coming from the French iflands and colonies, 


ſhall 


Tal 


ſhall pay, on their arrival at Marſeilles, once 


for all, the duty of 3 per cent. ad valorem to 
the farm of Nis weſtern domaine, and that 
when even they ſhall be intended to be ex- 
ported into foreign countries. 

16. The merchants of Marſcilles may 
tranſport by-land, into foreign countries, clay 
and caſſonade ſugars, ginger, and racou, com- 
ing from the French iſlands and colonies, and 
cauſe them to paſs by tranſit acroſs the king- 


dom without paying any duties at importa- 


tion and exportation, nor any other duties, 
excepting thoſe depending on the general 


farm of the aids and domaines; on condi- 


tion of declaring, at the office of farms, the 
time of their departure, the quantity, quali- 
ty, weight, and meaſure, in order to be vi- 
ſited and leaded, to take a diſcharge of the ſe- 
curity, and be obliged to report, within four 
months or longer, certificates of the exporta- 
tion of the ſaid merchandiſes out of the king- 
dom ; which certificates ſhall be wrote and 


ſigned on the back of the ſaid diſcharges 


of ſecurity, by the commiſſioners of the laſt 


| office of farms at the ſaid exportation, after 


the ſaid commiſſioners have inſpected the 


leads and viſited the ſaid merchandiſes ; and 


the land carriers ſhall be obliged to cauſe to 
be inſpected the ſaid diſcharges of ſecurity, by 
the commiſſioners of the offices of farms ly- 
ing in the rout, and by the directors of the 


farms, where any are eſtabliſhed ; the whole 
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Kereof to be done and performed on paiti of 
paying four times the duties, and of confiſca- 
tion of the carriages and horſes of the carrier 
ſo offending; which precautions being taken, 

the ſaid merchandiſes ſhall not be opened, and 
the ſaid directors and commiſſioners ſhall cer- 
tify only, without any delay or expence, the 
number of tons, caſes, or bales, and exa- 
mine if the leads thereunto affixed be whole 
and entire : in cafe the ſaid leads ſhall be 
broke, altered, or defaced, we do permit the 
ſaid commiſſioners, to viſit the ſaid merchan- 


diſes, and to ſeize them in caſe of violation 


of the laws, to be confiſcated, and the offen- 
MM condemned | in 500 livres penalty. 
The faid three ſorts of merchandiſes 
which ſhall be ſent by land from Marſeilles 
by tranſit into foreign countries, ſhall not be 
ſent out but by way of the places hereafter 
named ; viz. thoſe deſtined for Savoy and 
Piedmont, by the office of farms at the bridge 
of Beauvoiſin and Champarillan.— Thoſe de- 
ſigned for Swiſſerland or Geneva, by the of- 
fice of Seiſſel and Coulonges.—Thoſe for 
Franche Comte, by the office of Auxonne.— 
Thoſe for the three biſhoprics, Lorrain, and 
Metz, by the office of St. Menehoult and 
Auxonne.—And thoſe deſigned for the low 
countries, under foreign dominion, by the 


office of Liſle and Maubeuge. 


Ws 
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WE expreſſy prohibit the ſaid merchan- 
diſes from going out of our kingdom by any 
other offices, when they ſhall paſs by tranſit 
with exemption of duties, on pain of confiſ- 
cation of merchandiſes, carriages, and — 


and a fine of 3000 livres. 


18, Merchandiſes hereafter ſpecified, com- 


ing from the French iſlands and colonies, and 


which, after their arrival in the port of Mar- 
ſeilles, ſhall be brought into the kingdom, 


accompanied with certificates of the com- 


miſſioners of offices of weights, &c. ſhall after 


pay only for the duties of entry, viz. 


Raw, or muſcovado ſugars, the hundred 


weight, 2 livres, 10 ſols; 30 ſols 4 deniers of 


which ſhall be appropriated to the farmer of 


the weſtern domaine; and 16 ſols 8 deniers 


to the farmer- general of the five great farms. 
CLAY, or caſſonade ſugars, 8 livres the 


hundred weight; two livres whereof ſhall be 


appropriated to the farmer of the weſtern do- 
maine, and ſix livres to the farmer- general of 
the five great farms. 

Ix DIGo, 100 ſols per hundred weight. 
Ginger, 15 ſols per hundred weight —Cot- 
ton in the wool, 30 ſols per hundred weight. 
—Rocou, 2 livres 10 ſols per hundred weight. 
—dSweet-meats, 5 livres per hundred weight. 
—Caſſia, one lire per hundred weight.— 
Hides, raw and dry, 5 ſols a- piece Tortoiſe- 
ſhell of all ſorts, 7 livres per hundred weight. 

Tur ſum total of the duties upon the faid 
nine laſt ſorts of merchandiſes ſhall be raiſed 

IE | 
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for the benefit of the farmer-general of the 
five great farms. 


Cacao, indigo, cotton-wool, and hides 


raw and dry coming from the French iſlands 
and colonies, ſhall be liable to thoſe eaſy du- 


ties before decreed, only on condition that 


they are houſed, on their arrival at Marſeilles, 

in a magazine of entrepoſt, from whence they 
ſhall not be moved, but in the preſence of 
the commiſſioners of the revenue- farms, to 
whom they ſhall deliver their certificates; in 
default whereof, the ſaid merchandiſes ſhall 


pay, at their importation into the kingdom, 


the ſame duties as foreign merchandiſes do. 
19. Cacao, and indigo, produced in the 
ſaid iſlands and colonies, and which, on their 
arrival, have been houſed in a magazine of 
entrepoſt, and taken thence in preſence of 


commiſſioners of the farms, may be ſent into 
foreign countries, and paſs, by tranſit, over 


the kingdom, i in obſerving what 1s required 
by the 16th and 17th articles, 

20. White and unrefined ſugars of Cayenne, 
which ſhall be warchouſed as aforeſaid, on 
their arrival in the port of Marſeilles, and 
which ſhall afterwards be brought into the 


kingdom, ſhall pay only 4 livres per hundred 


weight. 
21. Merchandiſes coming from the French 


iſlands and colonies, and not mentioned in the 


18th article, ſhall pay, at entrance into the 
kingdom, ſuch duties as before known and 
uſual 
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aſual, except refined loaf ſugar, which ſhall 


pay at every place of entrance into the king- | 
dom (when even they are intended for the 
conſumption of the city and territories of 
Marſeilles) 22 livres 10 ſols per hundred 
weight, in conformity to the arrets of our 
council of the 25th of i 8 1690, and 20th 
of June 1698. 

22. The duties required by the ſaid arret 
of the 2 5th of April 1690, on foreign ſugars 


of all ſorts, ſhall be paid in the port of Mar- 


ſeilles, notwithſtandin g all privileges and fran- 
chiſes before granted to that city; and the 
ſaid ſugars ſhall not be intitled to the 


benefit of the entrepoſt, granted either by 
the ſaid, or other ſubſequent arrets ; ex- 


cepting, however, the caſſonade ſugars of 
the Braſils, which ſhall be warehouſed in the 
port of Marſeilles, and ſhall not be taken out 
of the ſame with exemption of duties required 
by the ſaid arret of the 25th of April 1690, 


| unleſs to be exported into foreign countries. 


23. We expreſsly forbid the inhabitants of 
theſs. iſlands and colonies, and all merchants 
of Marſeilles, to export from the ſaid iſlands © 
and colonies into foreign countries, or into 
the neighbouring foreign colonies, either on 
French or foreign bottoms, any merchandiſes 
of the produce of the French iſlands, on pain 
of confiſcation of ſhip and mcreliatdile, and 
a fine of 1000 livres penalty ; which ſhall be 
laid by the [olfivere of the admiralty, and 


againſt 
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againſt the captains and maſters of ſhips, to 
- anſwer the ſame in their own perſon, to ſuf- 
fer a year's impriſonment, and be rendered 
incapable of commanding, or ſerving again as 
an officer on ſhipboard : wherefore, all cap- 
tains ſhall be obliged to repreſent, at their 
arrival in France, an account of the mer- 
chandiſe they have loaded in the ſaid iſlands, 
ſigned by the commiſſioners of the weſtern 
domaine. 5 e 
24. We expreſsly prohibit alſo, under the 
aforeſaid penalties, all merchants of Mar- 
ſeilles, captains and maſters of ſhips, bound 
for the French iſlands and colonies from lad- 
ing, in any foreign country, even in the 
iſland of Madeira, any wines or other provi- 
ſions and merchandiſes to carry them into the 
ſaid colonies. 5 
25. The duties of import which ſhall be 
paid upon merchandiſes of the iſlands and co- 
lonies, ſhall not be drawn back, when even 
they ſhall be ſent to foreign countries, and 
they ſhall be liable to the duties of exporta- 
tion; excepting, nevertheleſs, ſugars of all 
ſorts, indigo, ginger, caſſia, rocou, cacao, 
drugs, and ſpiceries. 2 
26. Sugars of all ſorts, and ſyrups of 
the French iſlands and colonies, ſhall be re- 
ported at their arrival, by the quantity of 
caſks or caſes, without ſubjecting the mer- 
| Chants, captains and maſters of ſhips, to re- 
port them by weight ; but the report of other 
merchandizes ſhall be made according to or- 
dinary 


OED 
dinary uſage, by the quantity, quality, and 
weight ; nor ſhall any merchandize be un- 
loaded, but in the preſence of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the farms. MG 

27. Warehouſes ſerving for the entrepoſt, 
required by the articles 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 
18, 19, 20, and 22, ſhall be choſen by 
the merchants themſelves, at their expence, 
and locked with three different keys; one of 
which the commiſſioners .of the five great 
farms ſhall have, another the commiſſioners 
of the weſtern domaine, and the other any 


| overſeer appointed by the merchants.-—Thus 
| we order and decree, &c. . 


A royal ordonnance, forbidding all go- 


vernors, and lieutenant-generals, all par- 
ticular governors, and intendants of co- 
lonies, from having plantations.— Paris, 

7 November, 1719,—By the king. 
His majeſty being informed, that, among 
the governors and lieutenants-general, par- 
ticular governors and intendants of the French 
colonies in South-America, there are ſome 
who poſſeſs plantations of ſugar, indigo, ca- 


cao, and other proviſions and merchandizes 


of the ſaid colonies ; and that ſome intend 
to ſettle new ones, which being inconſiſtent 


with his majeſty's ſervice, and, beſides, their 
| reſidence in the faid colonies being only for 


a time, this may prove injurious to them in 
the conſequences, when his majeſty ſhall re- 


quire them elſewhete for his ſervice : his 
majeſty 
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majeſty has, with the advice of his uncle the 
duke of Orleans, regent, ordered, and does 
hereby order for the future, that no go- 
vernors, or lieutenants-general, &c. ſhall 
purchaſe, or otherwiſe eſtabliſh, any plan- 
tations of ſugar, indigo, tobacco, cacao, cot- 
ton, ginger rocou, or other proviſions or 
merchandizes of the ſaid colonies ; his ma- 
jeſty, notwithſtanding, permits them to have 


gardens for fruits, pulſe, and herbage, for 


their own uſe only; and, with reſpect to 
thoſe who have plantations already, his 
majeſty forbids them to make any in- 
creaſe thereunto, upon any pretence what- 
„ 


A royal ordonnance, iſſued againſt cap- 
tains and ſupercargoes of merchantmen, 
who ſhall carry on foreign trade to the 


French iſlands in America. Paris, 26 


November, 1719. By the king. 


_ His majeſty being informed, that, not- 


withſtanding the great attention and care 
that he is deſirous of taking to prevent fo- 
reigners trading to the French iſlands of Ame- 
rica, the captains and factors of the ſhips of 
his ſubjects that go to the ſaid iſlands, receive 
on board their veſſels, in the roads, provi- 
ſions and merchandizes, that are brought to 
them by foreign boats, and that they pur- 
chaſe them, either with ready money, or 
with French or Indian proviſions, from the 


facility they have to unload and ſell them to 
the 


ſor 


hit 
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the inhabitants: it being of importance to 
prevent a contraband trade ſo prejudicial to 


the commerce of the kingdom, that it hin- 
ders the ſale of the merchandizes and pro- 


viſions brought from France, retards the vent 


of the cargoes of the aid ſhips, prolongs 
their ſtay in the iſlands, which occaſions 


mortality among the failors, and preat ex- 


pence to the merchants : all which being ne- 


ceſſary to put a ſtop to, his majeſty, with 
the advice of the duke of Orleans, regent, 
forbids all captains, factors, or ſupercargoes 
of French ſhips, from carrying on any com- 


merce, directly or indirectly, with foreigners, 
on pain of the offenders being ſent to the 
gallies for ever. His majeſty orders and com- 


mands Monſ. the count of Toulouſe, admi- 
ral of France, and all governors and lieu- 


tenant-governors of the ſaid iſlands, all par- 


_ ticular governors and officers of the ſuperior 


courts of the colonies, and other officers be- 
longing thereto, to "pep ſtrict obedience here- 


unto, &c. 


Regulations by the king, concerning fo- 
reign or contraband commerce carried 
on in the French colonies.— Paris, July 


23, 1720. 


Tur king being informed that commerce 
with foreigners continues to be carried on in 
ſome of his colonies, notwithſtanding the pro- 
hibitions to the contrary that have been made by 

Vo. II. E divers 


30 
divers ordinances and regulations, and eſpe- 
cially by that of the 2oth of Auguſt, 1698. 
And being. deſirous td prevent the continu- 
ance of this diſorder, and to ſecure to his 
ſubjects the whole commerce of all his colo- 
nies, his majeſty has judged it neceſſary, by 


and with the advice of Monſ. the duke of 


Orleans his uncle, regent, to make the pre- 
ſent regulations. 


AR Ti, r I; 


His majeſty orders all officers and cap- 


tains of ſhips to ſeize all veſſels, barks, and 
others, as well French as foreign, carrying 
on contraband commerce with his colonies 


in America, and to reduce them by force of 


arms, and bring them into the neareſt iſland 
where the prize was taken, 

2. His majeſty permits all his ſubjects to 
ſteer the proper courſe for the taking of the 


ſaid ſhips and veſſels carrying on foreign 


commerce ; and orders that, for the future, 
it ſhall be inſerted in the commiſſions of 
ſhips of war and merchantmen, that ſhall 
be granted by the admiral of France, that 
the bearers thereof ſhall be permitted to run 
upon thoſe ſhips, barks, and other veſſels, 
as well French as others, carrying on a fo- 
reign commerce to the French colonies of 
America, to reduce them by force, and carry 
them into the iſlands neareſt to the place 
where they were taken; the ſaid commiſ- 

ſions, 
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ſions, however, ſhall not be granted with= 
out the ſame ſecurity being given as in times 
of war. 
3. The prizes thus made, either by his 
majeſty's ſhips, or thoſe of his ſubjects, 


ſhall be judged of by the officers of the 


admiralty, conformably to the ordonnances 


and regulations made for that purpoſe, with- 


out appeal to ſuperior courts; except in 


time of war, when the proceedings ſhall 


be ſont to the ſecretary-general of the ma- 


rine, to be judged by the admiral as uſual ; 
and, if the prize be condemned, one tenth 
{hall go to the admiral, according to the or- 
donnance of 1681, 

4. The produce of the prizes made by his 
majeſty's ſhips ſhall be divided, after the one- 
tenth part thereof appropriated to the ad- 


miral, viz. one tenth to the commander of 


the ſhip that took the prize, one tenth to 
him who commanded the ſquadron, one 
tenth to the governor and lieutenant-general 
of the colony whither the prize ſhall be car- 
ried in, one tenth to the intendant, and one 
half of the ſurplus moiety to the ſailors, the 
other to the commiſſioners of the treaſury 


of the marine, for the maintenance of the 
colonies, according to his majeſty's orders. 


5, Prizes made by the ſhips of his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects ſhall be adjudged to him who 


took them; except the one tenth to the 


admiral, and upon the ſurplus of the pro- 


duce thas ſhall be raiſed one fifth; one half 
E 2 where- 


ET 
| whereof ſhall be depoſited in the hands of 


the commiſſioners of the treaſury of the 
marine in the colonies, in order to be em 
ployed for the maintenance of the hoſpitals 
of the ſaid colonies, according to his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure; and the other moiety ſhall 
be divided thus, two thirds to the governor 
and lieutenant-general, and the other third 
to the intendant of the colony, where the 
ſaid veſſel making the capture ſhall have been 
fitted out: and, with regard to thoſe prizes, 


which ſhall be made by ſhips fitted out in 


France, the faid moiety ſhall be divided, as 


aforeſaid, between the governor and lieute- 
nant-general, and the intendant of the colo- 
ny where the prize ſhall be carried 1n. 

6. His majeſty orders, that the particular 
governors of the colonies of Cayenne and 


Cape Breton ſhall enjoy, for the prizes which 


ſhall be brought into the ſaid colonies, either 


by his majeſty's ſhips, or by thoſe of his 


ſubjects, as alſo by thoſe fitted out in the 
ſaid colonies, ſuch proportions as ſpecified 
in article the 4th and 5th of the pretent re- 
gulation made for the governors and lieute- 
nants-general, and the commiſhoner of the 
ordinances of the ſaid colonies ſhall be en- 
titled to thoſe parts allotted to the inten- 
dant. - Le? 
7. His majeſty requires that the preſent 


regulation ſhall be executed according to its 


form and tenor, notwithſtanding all ordi- 
nances and regulations to the contrary, which 
EE - 
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his majeſty hereby makes null and void. 


His majeſty orders and commands Mon. 


the count of Toulouſe, admiral of France, to 
have a ſtrict regard to the execution of the 


preſent regulations, to cauſe them to be 


made public whereyer needful, &c. 


The king's declaration, with regard to 


merchandiſes of the F rench colonies.— — 


Paris, 14 March 1722. | 
| Lew1s, by the grace of God, king of 


France and Navarre, greeting Whereas by 


the 26th article of our letters patent of the 
month of April 1717, containing regulations 
for the commerce of the French iſlands and 
colonies, We have expreſsly forbid the inha- 
bitants of the ſaid iflands and colonies, and 
the merchants of our kingdom, to export 
into foreign countries, or into foreign neigh- 
bouring iſlands of the ſaid colonies, either by 
the means of French or foreign veſſels, any 
merchandiſes of the produce of the French 
iſlands, on pain of confiſcation of ſhips and 
cargoes, and a penalty of 1000 livres: and, 
beſides the captains and maſters of ſuch ſhips 


being obliged to anſwer the ſaid confiſcation 


and penalties 1 in their own perſon, to ſuffer a 
year's impriſonment, and alſo to be declared 


incapable of command, or of ſerving in the 


capacity of an officer on ſhipboard again : in 
conſequence whereof, the captains are obliged 


to repreſent, on their arrival in France, a 
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. Nate, ſigned by the commiſſioners of the weſ⸗ 
tern domaine, of the merchandiſes which 


they have laden at the ſaid iſlands and colo- 
nies. Although the laſt diſpoſition of the 


ſaid article is eſſential, and the greateſt ſecu- 


rity that can be taken againſt ſuch foreign 


trade, by the certification that ſhould be made 
of merchandiſes, on the arrival of ſhips in 


France, from the ſtate of the loading made 
in the iſlands; yet we are informed, chat the 
greateſt part of the maſters of ſhips returning 
from the ſaid iſlands, are diſpenſed with, in 
regard to their report of a ſtate of their Joad- 
ing, according to the form required; and 
that the commiſſioners of our farms in the 
ports of France cannot ſubject them there- 


unto, nor proceed ſecurely againſt them, ap- 
prehending that our judges will not have due 


regard thereunto, by reaſon that the ſaid 26th 
article of the regulations of 1717 does not in- 
flict any penalty againſt thoſe, who ſhall ne- 
glect to make ſuch report, ſigned by the com- 


miſſioners of the weſtern domaine, but only 


againſt thoſe who ſhall carry on foreign trade; 
which renders the prohibitions in regard to 
this commerce ineffectual, from the impoſfi- 
bility of knowing in France, whether all 
the merchandiſes which have been loaded 
in the ſaid iſlands are faithfully reported, at 
the ports of their return, and whether no 
part thereof has been unloaded in foreign 
countries : whereupon we judge neceſſary to 
remedy 
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remedy the ſame, by a ceitain diſpoſition 
which declares the penalties ihflicted by the 
regulation of 1717, againſt the maſters of 
ſhips, who fhall carry on foreign commerce; 
that the ſame penalties ſhall be incurred by 
thoſe, who ſhall neglect to report the ſtate of 
their loading, figned by the commiſſioners of 
the French iſlands and colonies, &c.— For 
theſe and other reaſons us hereunto moving, 


with the advice of, &c. &c.—We have, by 


theſe preſents, ſigned with our hand; and 
we decree, will, and ordain, &c. that the 
26th article of our letters patents of the month 
of April 1717, ſhall be executed, according to 
the due form and tenor thereof, and, in conſe- 
quence of the ſame, that maſters of ſhips, re- 
turning from the French iſlands and colonies, 
ſhall be obliged to repreſent, on their arrival 
in France, a ſtate, figned and certified by the 
commiſſioners of the weſtern domaine, of 
the merchandiſes which they ſhall have load- 
ed at the ſaid iſlands and colonies. — We de- 
cree, that on failure of the ſaid maſters mak- 
ing a report within 24 hours of their arrival 

in the ports of France, to the commiſſioners - 
of the office of our farms, the ſaid ſtate of 
their ſhips loading, or on failure of reporting 
the merchandiſes agreeable to the ſaid ſtate, 
ſuch maſters of ſhips ſhall be looked upon as 


having carried on a commerce at theſe iſlands 


with foreigners ; in conſequence whereof their 
ſhips and merchandiſes ſhall be confiſcated, 
the owners of the ſaid merchandiſe and the 
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captains and maſters of the ſaid ſhips con- 
demned in the whole fine of 1000 livres, and 
be liable to the other pains and penalties in- 
flicted by the ſaid 26th article of our letters 


patents of the month of April 1717. Thus 
we give and command, &c. 


Letters patents, upon the arret, which 
fixes the time of a year of the entrepoſt 


of merchandiſes coming from the French 


iſlands and colonies into the ports therein 
mentioned, and of thoſe which ſhall be 
declared by the entrepoſt for the ſaid 
iſlands.—Verſailles, May 23, 1723. 


Lewis, by the grace of God, &c.—— 
| Whereas, by our declaration of the 19th of 
January laſt, we have, for the cauſes and con- 
ſiderations therein given, in confirmation of 
our letters patents of the month of April, 
1717, for regulating the commerce of the 
French iilands and colonies, ordered, that the 
merchants proprietors of the proviſions and 
merchandiſes which ſhall be houſed accord- 


ing to the entrepoſt, and deſigned for the ſaid 
lands and colonies, ſhall be obliged, after 


one year's entrepoſt, to declare to the offices 
of farms at thoſe places, the quantities, qua- 
lities, weight, and meaſure of the ſaid pro- 
viſions and merchandiſes, which ſhall remain 
in warehouſes, which declaration ſhall be certi- 
tied by the adjudicatory commiſſioners of our 
farms, and, in | Caſe of nega, and falſe de- 

clara- 


— 


1 


claration, that the merchants proprietors of 


the ſaid proviſions and merchandiſes ſhall be 


condemned in 500 livres penalty, beſides the 
payment of the duties of the merchandiſes 
which ſhall be found wanting in their decla- 
ration: and, in caſe of the ſale of the ſaid 
merchandiſes ſo warehouſed, the merchants 
proprietors thereof ſhall be obliged to diſ- 
charge the duties thereupon, one month after 


fale, on pain of the like penalty, and of 


500 livres. And being informed that it is yet 
neceſſary to limit the time of entrepoſt, as well 


for the proviſions and merchandiſes declared 


and intended for the commerce of the French 
{lands and colonies, as thoſe which come from 
the ſaid iſlands and colonies ; in order to pre- 


vent the abuſes introduced, and which will 


always encreaſe, by reaſon of thoſe entrepoſts, 
it they ſubſiſt for an unlimited time: we have 
provided, by an arret made in our council of 


ſtate, we being preſent, the zd of the month 


and year of the date hereof, for execution of 


which, what we have ordered is requiſite.— 


For theſe reaſons, with the advice of our 
council, who have conſidered the ſaid arret 


hereunto annexed, under the counter-ſeal of 
our chancery, &c. we have decreed and or- 
dained, and by theſe preſents, ſigned with 


our hand, we decree and ordain, that the time 


of the entrepoſt, as well with regard to mer- 
chandiſes, which ſhall come from the French 
iſlands and colonies into the ports of Calais, 

Dieppe, 


"OH" 
Dieppe, Havre, Rouen, Honfleur, Rochelle, 


Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Cette, Marſeilles, and 
Dunkirk, as thoſe which ſhall be declared 


and intended for the ſaid iſlands and colonies, 
and warehouſed in the ſame ports, and in 
thoſe of St. Malo, Morlaix, Breſt, and Nantes, 
ſhall be and remain fixed, for the future, to 
one year, to be accounted from the day that 
the ſaid merchandiſes and proviſions ſhall 


have come into port. And, with reſpect to 


thoſe which are actually warehouſed, they 
ſhall be intitled to the benefit of the entrepoſt 
for one year, from the day of the publica- 
tion of the ſaid arret, and of theſe preſents; 
after which time, the ſaid merchandiſes ſhall 
be liable as follow, viz.—Thoſe declared and 
houſed for the French iſlands and colonies, to 
the ſame duties as they ſhould have paid, 
had they not been declared for the iſlands; 
and thoſe that come from the ſaid iſlands and 
colonies, ſhall be ſubject to the duties regu- 
lated according to our letters patents of the 
month of February, 1719, and according to 
thoſe of the month of October, 1721,—Thus 
we command, &c. 
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An arret of the king's council of ſtate, re- 
voking thoſe permiſſions before granted 
to the merchants of the kingdom, to 


carry to Cadiz, Genoa, Leghorn, and 


Naples, directly from the French iſlands 
of America, merchandiſes of the pro- 
duce of the ſaid iſlands. June 14, 1723. 


Extracted from the regiſters of the coun- 


cil of ſtate. | 


Tur king having been informed that to 
facilitate, during the tinie of the plague with 
which the city of Marſeilles, and ſome other 
places of the kingdom; have been afflicted, 
the exportation of merchandiſes of the French 
iſlands of America into Spain and Italy, 
where the admittance of French ſhips com- 
ing directly from the ports of France was re- 


. fuſed; it was allowed to all merchants of 


the kingdom, to ſend merchandiſes to Ca- 
diz, Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, of the 


produce of the French iſlands of America, 


without putting them into entrepoſt ware- 
houſes, required in the ports of France by 


virtue of the 15th article of letters patents of 


the month of April, 1717. But, the mo- 


tives to this toleration ceaſing, it becomes 


neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh the execution of the 
2d article of the letters patents of the month 
of April, the intent of which is very impor- 
tant for the ſecurity of the duties of the 


farms, and to prevent the contraband expor- 


tation of the merchandiſes of the French 


| iſlands 
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iſlands of America into foreign countries: 
againſt Which his majeſty being willing to 
provide, and being preſent in council, and 
having heard the report of the Sieur Dodun, 
counſellor in ordinary to the royal council, 
and comptroller- general of the finances, hath 
revoked and annulled the faid permiſſions 
granted to the merchants of his kingdom, to 
carry to Cadiz, Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, 
directly from the French iſlands of America, 
merchandiſes of the produce of the faid 
iſlands: wherefore his majeſty orders and de- 
crees, that all ſhips which ſhall depart from 
the ports of France, deſigned, according to 
the firſt article of the ſaid letters patents, for 
the commerce of the French iſlands and co- 
lonies in America, as likewiſe thoſe which 
ſhall depart from the ports of Dunkirk and 
| Marſeilles, in order to ſend the merchandiſes 
of France to the ſaid French iſlands and co- 
lonies of America, ſhall be obliged to make 
their return directly into the port of their de- 
parture; and, to this end, the merchants 
who ſhall fit out the ſaid ſhips, ſhall make 
the ſubmiſſion required by the 2d article of 
the letters patents of the month of April, 
1717, to the ſecretary of the admiralty, which 
ſhall be executed, for the time to come, ac- 
cording to their form and tenor. Done at 
the royal council of ſtate, held at Meudon, 
the 14th day of June, 1723. 


A royal 


/ 
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A royal ordinance, declaring Gilles Robin, 
captain of the ſhip St. Michael, of 
Havre, incapable to ſail, for the Aue, 
in any ſhip intended 75 the colonies, 
for having carried on a contraband trade 
at St. Domingo. The 25th of July, 
1724. By the king. 


His majeſty being informed that, in viola- 
tion of the prohibitions ſo often made and 
repeated, to prevent carrying on a contra- 
band commerce with foreigners in the iſlands 
of America, ſeveral captains and traders have 
occaſioned the loſs of their ſhips, by foreign 
merchandizes, which have been brought to 
them by foreign veſſels in the roads of the 


ſaid iſlands, which is not only contrary to 
the trade of the kingdom, but cauſes the 
ruin of thoſe who fit ſuch ſhips out, theſe 


captains conſuming, by the long ſtay they 
make in the colonies, in carrying on this 
fraudulent traffic, the advantages the pro- 
prietors might have reaped, if their voyage 
was ſhorter : the above named Gilles Robin, 
commanding the ſhip called the St. Michael, 
of Havre, fitted out for Leogane, upon the 
coaſt of st. Domingo, was ſurprized in the 
month of February laſt, carrying on, in the 
night-time, contraband or foreign trade, with 
a ſmall Engliſh ſhip; upon which, he be- 
ing tried in the court of admiralty- of the 
ſaid place, his merchandizes were confiſcated, 
and the laid Gilles Robin condemned in the 

penalty 
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penalty of 2000 livres, and ſix months im- 
priſonment. His majeſty thinking it neceſ- 
ſary to ſuppreſs the like abuſes, by examples 
which may include in their conſequence cap- 
tains of merchantmen, who may fall under 
the like circumſtances, he bath declared, 
and does hereby declare, the ſaid Gilles Ro- 
bin incapable of ſailing for the future in any 
ſhip bound for the colonies.— His majeſty 
orders and commands Monſ. the count of 
Toulouſe, admiral of France, the governors 
and lieutenant-governors of America, inten- 
dants of the marine officiating in his ports 
and colonies, &c. to have ſtrict regard to 
the due execution of the preſent ordinance, 
which ſhall be regiſtered by the ſecretaries of 
the admiralties at the ports which have per- 
miſſion to fit out ſhips for the ſaid iſlands and 
colonies; and alſo read, publiſhed, and fixed 
in the ſaid ports, &c.— Done at Chantilly, 
the 25th of July, 1724. 


Royal letters patents, in the form of an 
edict, concerning the foreign or contra- 
band commerce to the iſlands and colo- 

nies of America,—Given at Fontain- 


bleau, in the month of October, 1727. 


LEwis, by the grace of God, &c.—The 
care that the late king, our moſt honoured 
lord and great-grandfather, took for the ad- 
vancement of the commerce of our iſlands 
and colonies, that which we alſo have nn 
* 
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by his example, ſince our acceſſion to the 
crown, the expence that has hitherto been 
for this purpoſe, and that we ſtill annually 
continue, have only in view the ſecurity and 
the increaſe of the trade and navigation of 
the ſaid iſlands and colonies : and herein we 
have had all the ſucceſs that could be ex- 
pected ; our ſaid colonies being very greatly 
augmented, and in condition to carry on 4 
conſiderable trade and navigation, by the 
ſale of negroes, proviſions and merchandizes, 
carried thither by the ſhips of our ſubjects, 
in exchange for ſugars, cacao, cotton, indigo, 
and other productions of the ſaid iſlands and 
colonies. But we have been informed, that 
a fraudulent contraband commerce has been 


introduced, which, beſides diminiſhing the 


commerce and navigation of our ſubjects, 
may prove of dangerous conſequence to the 
ſupport of our ſaid colonies, —The juſt mea- 
ſures we take that they may be ſupplied 
from France, and from our other colonies, 
with the negroes, proviſions, and merchan- 
dizes they need, and the protection we owe 
to the trade of our ſubjects, have determined 
us to fix, by a certain law, ſuch precautions, 
and lay ſuch ſevere pains and penalties upon 
the offenders, as may put a ſtop to ſuch 
fraudulent traffic: for theſe, and other rea- 
| ſons us hereunto moving, with the advice of 
our council, and of our certain knowledge, 
full power, and royal authority, we have, 
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by theſe preſents, ſigned with our hand, 
decreed and ordained, that there ſhall 'not 
be received, into the colonies ſubmitted to 
our obedience, any negroes, effects, pro- 
viſions, and merchandizes, unleſs carried 
thither in French ſhips or veſſels, which 
ſhall take in their lading in the ports of our 
kingdom, or in our faid colonies, and which 
ſhall belong to our ſubjects born in our king- 
dom, or our faid colonies : In conſequence 
whereof we will and decree as follows, viz. 


Of ſhips carrying on foreign or contraband 
commerce. 


AR T ICLE 1. 
Ws forbid all our ſubjects bn in our 


kingdom, and in our colonies, to cauſe any 
| Negroes, effects, proviſions, and merchandizes 
to be brought into our ſaid colonies from fo- 
reign countries, or foreign colonies, except 
falt beef from Ireland, which ſhall be brought 
in French ſhips, and which have taken their 
loading in the ports of the kingdom, on pain 
of confiſcation of ſhip and cargo, and 1000 
livres penalty againſt the captain, who ſhall 
alſo be condemned to the gallies for three 
years. 
2. We forbid, under the ſame penalties, 
all our ſubjects to export from our ſaid iſlands 
and colonies any negroes, effects, proviſions, 


and merchandiges into foreign countries, or 
into 
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into foreign colonies: we permit, neverthe- 
leſs, our French merchants to carry directly 


from our iſlands of America into the ports 
of Spain, ſugars of all ſorts, excepting raw 
ſugars, together with all other merchandizes 
of the produce of the ſaid iſlands, according 
to the regulations made by the arret of our 


council of the 27th of January, 1726. 


3. Foreigners ſhall not land with their 
ſhips, or other - veſſels, in the ports, roads, 


or havens of our iſlands and colonies, not 
even in our UNINHABITED iſlands, nor na- 
vigate their ſhips within a league round thoſe 
iſles and colonies, on pain of confiſcation of 
their ſhips and veſſels, and alſo of their load- 
ing, and 1000 livres penalty, &c. ; 
4. We order all our officers, captains, 


commanders of our ſhips, &c. to purſue all 


foreign ſea veſſels which they ſhall find within 
the ſaid latitude, and even thoſe belonging 


to our own ſubjects carrying on foreign or 


contraband trade, and reduce them by force 
of arms, and bring them into the iſland 
neareſt to the place where ſuch prize has been 
— LI "» | 

5. We permit all our ſubjects to purſue 


the ſaid ſhips and ſea veſſels, and thoſe be- 


longing to our own ſubjects carrying on fo- 


reign or contraband commerce; and we de- 


cree, for the time to come, it ſhall be in- 
ſerted in the commiſſions granted, either for 


war or commerce, by the admiral of France, 
that thoſe who bear ſuch commiſſions may 
Vox, II. 5 purſue 
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purſue the ſhips, and other ſea veſſels, which 
they ſhall find under the before-mentioned 
circumſtances, and reduce them by force of 
arms, and bring them into the iſland neareſt 
the place where the prize has been. made; 
but theſe commiſſions ſhall not be delivered 
to them without giving the ſame ſecurity as 
is done in time of war, 

6. Prizes made on theſe occaſions, either 
by our ſhips, or thoſe of our ſubjects, ſhall 


be adjudged by the officers of the admiralty, 


conſiſtently with the ordinances and regula- 
tions iſſued on this occaſion, without appeal 


to the ſuperior council of the iſlands or colo- 


nies where the prize ſhall be adjudged ; with 
this exception, that, in time of war, the 
proceeding of the court, with regard to the 
prizes made upon thoſe nations with which 
we may be at war, ſhall be ſent to the ſe- 


cretary-general of the marine, in order that 


the caſe may be adjudicated by the admiral, 
as uſual on thoſe occaſions; and one tenth 
of the produce of thoſe prizes determined 
lawful, ſhall be appropriated to the admiral, 
according to the ordinance of 1681. fy 
7. The produce of prizes made by our 
| ſhips ſhall be divided, after deduction of the 
admiral's tenth. viz. one tenth to the com- 
mander of the veſſel which makes the prize; 


one tenth to the governor or lieutenant-gene- 


ral of the colony whither the prize ſhall be 
carried in; one tenth to the intendant ; and 
the ſurplus of the moiety to the ſailors ; 4 

ET the 
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the remaining half part ſhall be depoſited in 
the hands of the commiſſioners of the trea- 


ſury of the marine in the ſaid colony, to be 


appropriated according to our orders, &c. 

8, Prizes made by the ſhips of our ſub- 
jects ſhall be adjudged to him who made 
them, except the tenth to the admiral, and 


he ſhall be entitled to one fifth upon the 


ſurpluſage of the produce, the half whereof 
ſhall be depoſited in the hands of the com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury of the marine in 
the colonies, to be employed as we ſhall 
judge proper; and the other half ſhall be 
divided, two thirds to the governor, our lieu- 


tenant-general, and the other third to the in- 


tendant of the colony where the ſhip taking 
the ſame ſhall have been fitted out : and, 
with reſpect to prizes made by ſhips fitted 
out in France, the ſaid moiety ſhall be di- 
vided, as before ſaid, between the governor, 
our lieutenant- general, and the intendant of 
the colony whither the prize ſhall have been 


carried in. | 


9. The particular governors of the colonies 


of Cayenne, Guardaloupe, and Cape Breton, 
ſhall be entitled for prizes carried in thither, 


either by our ſhips, or thoſe of our ſubjects, 
fitted out in France, or in the ſaid colonies, 
to thoſe proportions ſettled by the 7th and 
8th articles of the preſent edict, to the go- 
vernor our lieutenant-general; and the com- 
miſſioners of the ordinances of the ſaid co- 
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lonies ſhall be entitled to thoſe appropriated 
to the intendant. 


10. We command all officers of our troops, 
or militia, commanding in the different parts 


of our colonies, even the captains of militia 


in their diviſions, to arreſt ſuch foreign veſ- 
ſels as ſhall be found in the ports, roads, and 
havens of their diſtrict, and alſo F tene ſhips 


carrying on a contraband trade in thoſe 


places: and vs of the produce thereof ſhall 


belong to the admiral, and 43 to the officer 
who made the price, +, which ſhall be di- 
vided in halves, between him that commands 
the detachment, and the ſoldiers or inhabi- 
tants who have compoſed the ſame. The 
remainder of the whole, ſhall be depoſited 
in the hands of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury of the marine, to be employed ac- 
- cording to our order, ; cc. 

11. Ships, or other foreign veſlels, nc 
of war or merchantmen, which by ſtorm, or 
other urgent neceſſities, ſhall be forced into 
our colonies, ſhall not water, on pain of con- 
fiſcation of merchant's ſhips and cargo, ex- 
cept in ports or roads where we have garri- 
ſons, viz. in the iſland of Martinico, Fort 
Royal, in the borough of St. Pierre, and à la 
Trinité; in the iſland of Guardaloupe, at the 
road of To Baſſe Terre, at Little Cul-deſac, 
and at Fort Lewis; at Grenade, in the _ 
port, as well as at Marie Galante; and, 
the iſland of St. Domingo, at Petit Gave, 


Leo- 
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Leogane, St. Louis, St. Marc, Port de Puiſé, 
and Cape Francois: at which places they 
_ ſhall not be ſtopped, provided they make ap- 
" pear they were not intended for our colonies ; 
and, upon this appearing, all deſireable ſuc- 
cour and aid ſhall be given them. We order 
the governor, our lieutenant-general, or other 
commanding officers, to ſend a detachment 
of four ſoldiers and a ſerjeant on board the 
faid ſhips and veſſels, to prevent the embar- 
kation and debarkation of negroes, effects, 
proviſions, and merchandiſes, under any pre- 
tence whatever ; which detachment ſhall re- 
main on board inch veſſels, at the expence of 
the proprietors thereof, ſo long as they ſhall 
remain in the ports and roads of our colonies. 

12. Captains of the ſaid veſſels thus at li- 
berty, who ſhall have occaſion for proviſions, 
rigging, or other utenſils, to enable them to 
continue their voyage, ſhall be obliged to aſk 
permiſſion of the governor, our lieutenant-ge- 
neral, or commander, in his abſence, and of 
the intendant, to embark them; which per- 
miſſion ſhall not be granted till their requeſt 
is communicated to the director of the do- 
maine; and theſe ſhall be granted by the ſaid 
governor, our lieutenant- general, or com- 
mander in his abſence, and an ordinance 
made importing the ſaid permiſſion; and, in 
caſe the director of the domaine ſhould op- 
poſe the ſame, his motives for ſo doing, as 


well as thoſe of the governor, lieutenant- ge- 


neral, or commander in his abſence, and the 
N 4 „ 
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intendant ſhall be tranſmitted, . with a copy of 


the ſaid ordinance, to the ſecretary of ſtate 
for that department of the marine, to give us 


an account thereof : we require, however, 
that the ſaid ordinance be proviſionally exe- 


13. If it is abſolutely neceſſary to refit or - 


careen the ſhips of foreigners thus at liberty, 
to unlade their effects, proviſions, and mer- 
chandiſes, the captains thereof ſhall be obliged 
to aſk permiſſion of the governor, our lieute- 
nant-general, or commander in his abſence, 
and of the intendant ; which permiſſion ſhall 


not be granted till the requeſt be communi- 


cated to the director of the domaine; and 
there ſhall be granted an ordinance importing 
the ſaid permiſſion, And, in caſe the direc- 
tor of the domaine oppoſes the ſaid permiſ- 
ſion, his motives, as well as thoſe of the go- 
vernor, our leutenant-general, &c. ſhall be 
repreſented, together with a copy of the or- 
dinance, to the ſecretary of ſtate of the ma- 
rine, to acquaint us of the ſame : we require, 


however, that the ſaid ordinance be proviſio- 


nally executed; and, in caſe of the landing 
of the ſaid merchandiſes, there ſhall be given 
a verbal account, in preſence of the director 
of the domaine, containing the quantity and 
quality thereof, ſigned by the captain of the 
{hip, and by the ſaid director of the domaine; 


which account ſhall be ſent to the ſecretary of 


ſtate of the marine; and the ſaid governor, 


abſence, 


our lieutenant-general, or commander in his 
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abſence, ſhall place a centinel at the gate of 
the warehouſe where the ſaid merchandiſe 
| ſhall be depoſited, to prevent any being taken 
out, or ſold in the ſaid colonies ; F and, while 
the FAY merchandiſe ſhall remain in the ſaid 
warenouſe, which ſhall be ſhut with three 
locks, one of which keys ſhall be given to the 
intendant, another to the director of the do- 
maine, and the other to the captainof the ſaid 
| ſhip. We require alſo, that, in caſe he has 
landed negroes, he ſhall draw up a liſt, where- 
in they ſhall be exactly characterized, who 
ſhall be ſequeſtered in the hands of ſome re- 
ſponſible perſon, that they may be reſtored 
again, &c. the whole hereof muſt be per- 
formed on pain of confiſcation of the value of 
the ſaid negroes, and alſo the ſhip and 
cargo. 

14. The expence of ſuch ſhips or veſſels 
in our iſlands and colonies ſhall be made there, 
and paid in cash or bills of exchange : and, 
in caſe the captain has not money, nor can 
find any one in the ſaid iſlands and colonies, 
who will anſwer for the payment of the ſaid 
bills of exchange, permiſſion ſhall be granted 
by the governor, our leutenant-general, or 
the commander in his abſence, and the in- 
tendant, on the requeſt of the captains of the 
ſaid ſhips (which ſhall likewiſe be commu- 
nicated to the director of the domaine) for 
the ſale of a certain number of negroes and 
merchandiſes, to make good the ſaid expence 
ONLY ; and an ordonnance granting the ſaid 


14 per- 
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| permiſſion ſhall be made, ſignifying the faid 
. Expence, together with the quantity and qua- 

lity of the negroes, and merchandiſes ſold: 

and, in caſe the director of the domaine 
ſhould oppoſe ſuch ſale, his motives, together 
with thoſe of the governor, our lieutenant- 
general, or commander in his abſence, and 
the intendant, ſhall be repreſented to be ſent, 
with a copy of the ordonnance, to the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate of the marine: and we require 


that the ſaid ordonnance ſhall be executed 


proviſionally, and that the ſale, ſo permitted, 
ſhall not exceed the amount of the EXPENCE 
incurred, under any pretext whatſoever. 


15. We require, that as ſoon as the ſaid 


foreign ſhips ſhall be at liberty, and in con- 
dition to take 1n again their loadings of ne- 
groes and merchandiſes ſo landed, there ſhall 
be a re-examination of the ſame, ſigned by 


the director of the domaine, a copy whereof _ 
ſhall be ſent to the ſecretary of ſtate for the 


marine, and after the ſaid embarkation the 
faid veſſels ſhall put to ſea. We require alſo, 
that thoſe which ſhall be thus at liberty, de- 
part the firſt favourable opportunity, after 
being in a condition for ſailing, on the pe- 
nalty againſt the captain of 1000 livres, and 
confiſcation of ſhip and cargo: the gover- 
nors, our lieutenant-governors, particular go- 
vernors, or other officers commanding 1n our 
colonies, ſhall not permit the ſaid ſhip to 
make any longer ſtay, than what ſhall be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to fit them for ſea, 

Ln : 16, We 
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16, We forbid the captains of the ſaid for- 
eign ſhps, ſupercargoes, and others there- 
_ unto belonging, to land or ſell any negroes, 
or other merchandiſes brought by the ſaid 
ſhips, nor to ſhip any negroes or merchan- 
diſes of the French colonies, on pain of con- 
fiſcation of the ſaid ſhips and loading, and 
1000 livres penalty beſides, which ſhall . be 
paid without abatement by the captains and 
ſailors. | 1 | | 


Concerning negroes, effects, proviſions, 
and merchandiſes, found on the ſea- 
ſhores, and in the ports and havens, 
brought as well in French ſhips carrying 
on contraband trade, as in foreign ones. 


SKETICELE 


NEGRoEs and merchandiſes found on the 
ſhores, ports, and havens, brought by French 
| ſhips carrying on unlawful commerce, ſhall 
be confiſcated, together with the ſhip and 
loading, and a penalty of 1000 livres laid on 
the captain, beſides being condemned to the 
gallies for three years; the moiety of which 
penalty ſhall go to the informer. 

2. Negroes and merchandiſes ſo found upon 
the ſhores, and in the ports and havens brought 
by foreign ſhips, ſhall alſo be confiſcated, to- 
gether with the veſſel from whence they were 
unloaded, and the cargo and the captain con- 
demned in 1000 livres penalty, which _ 

be 
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be paid without deduction by him and the 
- failors, and one moiety thereof ſhall go to the 
informer. (297 Sep 7 
3. The ſaid confiſcations, pains and penal- 
ties, ſhall be adjudged by the officers of the 
admiralty, without appeal to ſuperior courts, 


Of negroes, effects, proviſions, and mer- 


chandiſes, found on land, coming as 


well in French ſhips carrying on contra- 
band commerce, as in foreign ones, 


An TI. 


Nx cROEs and merchandiſes found on land, 
brought by ſhips belonging to our ſubjects, 


carrying on illicit trade, ſhall be confiſcated, 


together with the ſhip and cargo, and the 


captain condemned in the penalty of 1000 li- 


vres, and ſent to the gallies for three years. 
2. Negroes and merchandiſes which ſhall, 
in like manner, be diſcovered, landed, brought 
by foreign ſhips, ſhall alſo be confiſcated, to- 
gether with the ſhip and cargo, and the cap- 


tain condemned in the penalty of 1000 livres, 


which ſhall be paid without abatement, by 
him and the ſailors, 


3. Thoſe in whoſe poſſeſſion ſuch negroes 


and merchandiſes ſhall be found, brought by 
French ſhips carrying on illicit trade, and by 


foreign ſhips, ſhall be condemned in 500 li- 
vres penalty, and be ſent to the gallies for 
three years, 


4. One 


N 
4. One moiety of the ſaid fines and confiſ- 
cation. ſhall go to the informer, the other to 
ak farmer of the revenue of our domaine. 
5. Proſecution of ſuch offenders ſhall be 


made before the judges in ordinary, without 
appeal to ſuperior courts. REIT 


Of appeals in regard to ſehiteniceh paſt, as 
well with reſpect to French ſhips carry- 
ing on contraband commerce, as foreign 
ſhips doing the ſame. 


A R TI c Tx 3; 


| ApPEAL lodged in ſuperior courts, with 
reſpect to ſentences paſſed in the ordinary 
courts of law, or in thoſe of the admiralty, 
on occaſion of contraband trade being carried 
on by French ſhips and foreign ones, ſhall be 
adjudged in the following manner: 

2. Our ſuperior courts ſhall continue to al- 
ſemble after the uſual manner. 

3. The ſittings which they commonly hold, 
and during which all cauſes are diſpatched 
that are ready to be heard, ſhall be divided 


"i At the firſt ſitting there ſhall be heard 
as well civil as criminal cauſes, which con- 
cern individuals, and others that concern for- 
eign or contraband trade, or have any rela- 
tion thereunto, as foreign ſhips, &c. 

5. All cauſes which concern the ſaid for- 
eign or contraband trade, or have any 1 

there- 
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thereunto, and likewiſe all thoſe concernin 
foreign ſhips, ſhall be heard at the ſecond 


fitting, which ſhall be held immediately after 


the firſt. Ie) 

6. The governor, our lieutenant=general, the 
intendant, major, officers; thoſe only ſhall aſſiſt 
at the ſaid ſecond ſittings, and alſo five coun- 
ſellors that we ſhall name for this purpoſe, 
the ſollicitor-general and the ſecretary : we 
require, that in caſe any of the ſaid counſel- 
lors ſhould not be at the ſaid fittings, either 
by abſence, ſickneſs, or any other lawful 
cauſe, ſentence ſhall be paſſed, when there 
are but three of the ſaid counſellors only, 


Of merchandizes coming in foreign ſhips, 
and brought by means of French veſſels. 


MrRcHANDIZES coming in foreign ſhips, 
that ſhall be found in ſhips belonging to our 
ſubjects, ſhall- be confiſcated, and the cap- 
tains of the ſaid veſſels, factors, &c. fined 
in three thouſand livres penalty without de- 
duction, and moreover the captains to be ſent 
three years to the gallies, and the factors, &c. 
ſuffer fix months impriſonment; the faid 


confiſcations and penalties ſhall go, the one 


half to the informer, and the other part ſhall 
be depoſited in the hands of the commil- 
ſioner of the treaſury of the marine in our 
colonies, to be employed as we ſhall direct, 
either for the increaſing or maintaining . 
| tals, 
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tals, buildings, or other neceſſary works of 
the ſaid colonies. 

2. The ſaid captains, factors, &c. ſhall 
be obliged to juſtify by invoices, manifeſtoes, 
charter-parties, bills of lading, &c. in regu- 
lar form, and this before the intendant at the 
firſt requiſition, that the merchandizes ſold 
are the intire produce of thoſe laden in 
France; and, for want of thoſe, they ſhall 
be cenſured and reputed to have ſold mer- 
chandizes coming in foreign ſhips, or French 
ſhips trafficking in foreign or contraband 
trade, and as ſuch ſhall be condemned in the 
penalties contained in the preceding article. 

3- We refer the cognizance of cauſes that : 
may require expedition, to the intendants of 
our colonies,” and thoſe we forbid to be tried 
in other courts. 2 

4. We require, that, in caſes where the 
ſaid captains ſhall be convicted of the ſaid 
offence, the ſaid intendants ſhall place ſome 
reputable perſon on board ſuch ſhips, in 
order to be carried into France to their 
owners. „ 

5. We require, that all perſons of what 
rank or condition ſoever, who ſhall be con- 
victed of contraband commerce by veſſels 
belonging to them, or that they have hired 
ſhips on freight that have favoured ſuch trade 
in foreign veſſels, or who have ſent, into fo- 
Teign countries or colonies, negroes, effects, 
proviſions, or merchandizes of our colonies, 
may be cendemned, beſides the penalties im- 

* poſed 
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poſed by theſe articles, to the gallies for three 


years. 
6. We require, that ſuch foreigners who 


carry on foreign commerce, and import ne- 
groes, and foreign merchandizes into our co- 


lonies, and likewiſe thoſe who ſend negroes 
and merchandizes into our colonies, and like. 
wiſe thoſe who ſend negroes and merchan- 
dizes from our colonies into foreign coun- 
tries, ſhall be liable to proſecution for the 
ſame, five years after commiſſion, and that 
the proof thereof may be made within that 


7. All conteſts of this kind, either as 


plaintiffs or defendants, ſhall be referred to 


the juriſdiction and cognizance of the inten- 
dants of our colonies, and we forbid all 
other courts and judges from trying the 


ſame. 


8. We impower our commiſſaries of or- 
donnances, and our firſt counſellors in the 
iſlands and colonies, where there is no in- 
tendant, to ſupply their place. 

Of foreigners ſettled in the colonies. 
Artern 7, 


FokEIGNERS ſettled in our colonies, even 


thoſe who are naturalized, or who may be 
ſo hereafter, ſhall not act as merchants, 
brokers, and agents, in affairs of commerce, 
in any manner whatſoever, on pain of 3000 


livres penalty to the informer, and be ba- 


niſhed 
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res niſhed for ever from our ſaid colonies; we 
permit them only to purchaſe lands* and 
plantations, and to deal ſolely as planters in 
commodities produced therefrom. _ 
2. We grant, to thoſe who are at pre- 
ſent engaged in trade, three. months tine, 
from the day of regiſtering theſe preſents, to 
lay the ſame aſide, and the offenders ſhall 
be condemned in the penalties laid by the 
preceding article. & 
3. We forbid all merchants and traders in 
our colonies, from having any agents, factors, 
| book-keepers, or other perſons concerned in 
this commerce, who are foreigners, although 
they be naturalized : we require them to be 
diſmiſſed within three months at the fartheſt, 
from the day of regiſtering theſe preſents, on 
the penalty of 43000 livres inflicted on ſuch 
merchants and traders, and againſt the faid 
agents, factors, book-keepers, or other per- 
ſons who fhall be engaged in their affairs, 
and to be baniſhed for ever from the ſaid 
colonies. PER 


4. We enjoin and command our ſollicitors- 
general, and their ſubſtitutes, to attend duly 
to the execution of theſe three preceding 
articles, on pain of anſwering the ſame in 
their own perſons. 


Thus we require and command all our 
faithful friends who enjoy ſuperior poſts in 
the ſaid iſlands and colonies, that theſe pre- 
ſents may be known, publiſhed, and tegiſ- 

tered, and the contents hereof ſtrictly ob- 
| ſerved 
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ſerved according to their form and tenor, 
notwithſtanding all edicts, declarations, ar- 
rets, and ordonnances, to the contrary, which 
we have by theſe preſents made null and 
void : For ſuch is our pleaſure. And, to 
the end that this may be for ever in force, 
we have hereunto affixed our ſeal. Given 
at Fontainbleau in the month of October, in 
the year 1727, and in the 13th year of 


Our reign. 


An arret of the royal council of ſtate, 
containing regulations on the point of 
conteſts between the admiralty of France 


and the farmers- general of the revenue, 


with regard to contraband and prohi- 
bited commerce, made as well at ſea, 
and in the ports, havens, and water- ſide 
of the kingdom, as in the French 
iſlands and colonies of America.— Of 
- the 25th of May, 1728. Extracted 
from the regiſters of the council of 
ſtate. RE as 
Tus king being in council, and the me- 
morials preſented as well by the admiral of 
France, as by the adjudicatory of the united 
body of farmers-general of the revenue, on 
the ſubject of controverſies ariſen between 
the admiralty of France and the ſaid farmers- 
general, in regard to contraband and prohi- 


bited commerce, &c. And, in regard to 


the application of the penalties and confiſca- 
tions made, which have occaſioned conteſts 
| between 
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between the judges of the admiralty and.the 
judges of the ſaid adjudicatory of - farmers- 
general: his majeſty, to put an end to thoſe 
conteſts at preſent, and to prevent others for 
the future, haying determined by a certain 

regulation what are the rights that belong 
to the one and the other, hath attended to 

the report of the Sieur Le Peletier, coun- 
ſellor of ſtate in ordinary, and to the royal 
council, and comptroller-general of the finan- 
ces; and his majeſty, being in council, has 


decreed, and doth decree, &c. what fol- 
lows, viz. _ 


KAN r i . 


Tux knowledge of offences committed, 
and diſcovered in France, on the veſſels od 


in the ports, roads, coaſts, and ſhores of the 


ſea, with reſpect to contraband and prohi- 
bited commerce, carried on by importation 
and exportation of merchandizes, ſhall ap- 
pertain to the Sieurs intendants, and com- 
miſfaries, reſident in the provinces and gene- 
ralities of the kingdom, in conjunction with 
the officers of the admiralty, without appeal 
to the council in civil affairs, and ſhall be 
the dernier reſort in criminal caſes, &c. 

2. The produce of the penalties and con- 
fiſcations ſhall belong to his majeſty, or to 
the adjudicatory of his farms, at whoſe re- 
queſt and expence all proſecutions ſhall be 
carried on, without the admiral of France 
Vor. II. G pre- 


„ 
pretending any thing thereto, under any pre- 
text whatſoever. | 2 

3. The officers of the admiralty ſhall have 
cognizance in the firſt inſtance of offences in 
regard to foreign commerce, as well in re- 
gard to affairs of a civil as criminal nature, 
and contraband or prohibited merchandizes, 
which ſhall be diſcovered to be carried on 


by ſhips, and in the ports, roads, coaſts, and 


ſhores of the ſea in the French iſlands and 
colonies, with appeal to ſuperior courts, ex- 
cept thoſe offences contained in title 5 of the 
letters patents of the month of October, 
1727; the cognizance whereof ſhall belong 
to the intendants and officers of the admi- 


ralty, in calling to their aſſiſtance, if need 


be, the number of graduates, or officers, re- 
quired by the ordinances in caſes of pro- 
nouncing corporal puniſhment. 

4. The produce of the penalties and con- 
fiſcations ariſing from ſuch offences which 
ſhall be diſcovered by the commiſſioners of 
the weſtern domaine, in the ports, coaſts, 
and ſhores of the ſea in the French iſlands 
and colonies, ſhall be remitted to the account 
of caſh of the domaine, and belong one 
moiety to his majeſty, or to the adjudicatory 
of his farms, and one moiety to the in- 
formers, and employed by the domaine that 
ſhall have contributed to the diſcovery and 
the capture. 5 


5. The 


* 
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5. The cognizance of ſuch offences as 


ſhall be diſcovered on land by the officers of 


the domaine to the ſaid iſlands and colonies, 
ſhall belong to the intendants, without ap- 


peal to the council, except where corporal 


puniſhment is inflicted ; in which caſe, the 
cognizance in the dernier reſort ſhall be left 
to the ſaid Sieurs intendants, in calling to 


their aſſiſtance the number of graduates, or 
officers, required by the ordinance; and the 


produce of the penalties and confiſcations 
that ſhall ariſe, as well in civil as criminal 
caſes, ſhall be remitted to the caſh account 
of the domaine, one moiety whereof ſhall 
belong to his majeſty, or to the adjudicatory 
of the farms, the other moiety to the in- 
formers, and the ſervants of the domaine 


Who have contributed to the diſcovery and 


Capture. | 


6. The product of the penalties and con- 


fiſcations which ſhall ariſe from the prizes 


at ſea by the pinnaces and commiſſioners of 
the farm, authorized by the commiſſions 
from the admiralty of France, ſhall be re- 


mitted to the domaine, and be appropriated 


(one tenth belonging to the admiral being 
deducted) one moiety to his majeſty, or the 
adjudicatory of his farms, the other moiety 
to the informers, and thoſe employed by the do- 
maine Who have contributed to the capture. 
7. The penalties and confiſcations, with 
regard to affairs undetermined in France and 
America, ſhall belong to his majeſty, or to 
G 2 the 


"T3 
dle adjudicatory of his farms, according to 
articles 4, 5, and 6 of the preſent regula- 
tions. F 
8. Effects and merchandizes ſeized, as 
well in France as in the French iſlands and 
colonies, by the commiſſioners of the adju- 
catory of farms, ſhall be depoſited only in 
the office of farms; and, with relation to 
prizes taken at ſea (one tenth of which fall 
to the admiral of France) the adjudicatory of 


. * * 
farms, or their commiſſioners, ſhall be 


obliged to ſecure them in a warehouſe, 
under two different keys, one of which ſhall 
remain with the officers of the admiralty, 
and the other with the receiver of the depo- 
ſitory of farms, till definitive judgment be 
given. 


9. And, to indemnify the admiral of 


France for thoſe rights which may be pre- 
tended to belong to him, as well in reſpect 
of contraband trade in France, as that in the 
French iſlands and colonies, and to put an 
end to the litigations which ſuch pretenſions 


may occaſion, there ſhall be paid to him an- 
nually, on the firſt day of the year, by the 
adjudicatory of farms, to commence from 


the preſent year 1728, the ſum of 20, ooo 
livres; which, for the future, ſhall put an 
end to all pretenſions of this nature in the 
preſent admiral and his ſucceſſors; nor ſhall 
the farmers of the revenue interfere with the 
determinations of the officers of the admi- 

| | 1 ralty, 
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ralty, with reſpect to confiſcations, nor any 
thing which does not immediately concern 


contraband and prohibited trade, and the 
care of the duties of the farms. 


10. The farmer of the revenue, dr 
pretence of care thereof, be it dither for the 
loading of falt, and to prevent contraband 
trade, or for whatever other reaſon, ſhall not 


have, or put to ſea, any veſſel of what 


ſize ſoever, without leave and commiſſion 
from the admiral of France, regiſtered at 
the admiralty of the place, under the pe- 


nalty contained in the ordinance of 1681; 


except, however, ſmall boats requiſite to 


viſit ſhips in creeks, ports, and roads. 
With reſpect to the loading of falt, there 
| ſhall be permiſſions granted for ſuch ſhips 
every voyage: and, in relation to veſſels and 


pinnaces that are always on the ſea for the 
ſervice of his majeſty's farmers of the re- 
venue, their leave and commiſſion ſhall be 
granted them annually. 

11. The adjudicatory of the farms ſhall 
be allowed to have upon the ſea, and at the 
mouths or entrances of rivers, ried veſſels, 
pinnaces, and ſhallops, on condition of the 
ſaid veſſels tranſmitting, every ſix months, 
to the ſecretary of the admiralty of the pro- 


vince, an account, certified by the commiſ- 


ſioner-general of the farms, of the ſur and 


chriſtian names of all perſons therein em- 


Ae 
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12. The adjudicatory ſhall be permitted 


to fit out the ſaid veſſels, and to chuſe their 


failors, provided they are not in the ſervice of 
the royal marine. 

13. Licences ſhall be granted them from 
the admiral of France for ſuch veſſels and 


pinnaces which they may judge requiſite for 


their purpoſe, in order to be armed upon the 


coaſts of the kingdom; and theſe licences 
ſhall remain in force for one year, and be 


renewed annually at their expiration, under 
the penalties contained in the ordinance of 


1681. 


14. With relation to thoſe pinbscez, boats, 
or other veſſels that the farmers of the re- 
venue may think neceſſary to arm at the 
iſland-colonies in America, to go within the 
extent of the limits preſcribed by the regula- 
tions made in regard to veſſels carrying on 
contraband commerce, they ſhall be obliged 
to take out a commiſſion of the admiral of 


| France, as required by article the 5th of the 


letters patents of the month of October, 
1727, which commiſſion ſhall remain in 
full force for one year only. 

15. If any veſſel, carrying on contraband 
commerce on the coaſts of the iſlands of 
America, ſhould be attacked by any armed 
veſſel commiſſioned by the admiralty of 
France, and alſo by a veſſel armed by the 
farmers of the revenue, under the like com- 
miſſion from the admiralty, the prize ſhall 
be divided between them, according to the 


num 
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number of ſailors and cannon in the reſpective 


armed veſſels, conformabiy to . ordinance 


of 1681. 
16. There ſhall be no innovations made 
with regard to prizes and offenders, which 


concern damaged ſalt and tobacco, in the 


ports, and on the coaſts of the kingdom; 
the full power to judge of which remain- 
ing in the officer of the gabelles, and others 
who have cognizance thereof, according to 
the regulations iſſued for that purpoſe; all 
which ſhall be executed according to their 
form and tenor, without deviating from the 
preſent arret. 

17. Upon this occaſion, our letters patents 
of the month of October, 1727, ſhall be 
taken into conſideration, as likewiſe other 
regulations concerning contraband and pro 
hibited merchandizes. His majeſty . 


the Sieur intendants and commiſſaries through- 


out the provinces and generalities of the king- 


dom, and the ſaid French iſlands and colo- 


nies, to be vigilant in the execution of the 
preſent arret, which ſhall be executed, not- 
withſtanding any obſtructions thereunto ; of 
which, if any ariſe, the cognizance thereof 
ſhall be left to his majeſty in council, and 
all courts and ordinary judges are hereby for- 


bid to interfere in theſe caſes. Done at the 


royal council of ſtate, his majeſty being pre- 
ſent, held at Verſailles the 25th of May, 
1728. 


GO 2 Lewis, 
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Lew1s, by the grace of God, &c.—To 


our faithful friends and counfeltors, Ccon=. 


cerned in our councils, maſters of requeſts of 


our houſhold, Sieurs intendants and commiſ-— 


ſaries throughout the provinces and genera- 
lities of our kingdom, and our French iflands 
and colonies in America, greeting, &c.— 


We command and injoin you, by theſe pre- 
ſents, ſigned with our hand, to be vigilant 
and attentive, each in his reſpective ſtation, 
to the due execution of the arret, the ex- 


tract whereof is hereunto annexed, under 
the counter-ſeal of our chancery, iſſued this 
day in our council of ſtate, we being preſent, 


for the reaſons therein contained.—In the 


firſt place, we order and command our ſer- 


jeant, on this requiſition, to ſignify and pub- 


liſh the ſaid arret, to all whom it may con- 
cern, that no one may be ignorant thereof, 
and to take all requiſite meaſures to put our 


commands in execution, without other per- 


miſſion, notwithſtanding any impediments 
hereunto; the cognizance of which we re— 
ſerve to ourſelves and our council, and for- 
bid all other courts or judges any way to in- 
terfere therein. We will and ordain, . 


Upon the 3d of October, 1730, a og 


declaration was iſſued, concerning the regu- 


lation and collection df the capitation- tax at 


the Windward iſlands of America: and, on 
October the 4th, 1731, inſtructions were alſo 
iſſued, to facilitate the execution of the ſaid 
declara» 


gyumm_ wy — 13 4s 


| duced with the following preamble :; 
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declaration. In regard to the firſt of theſe, 
although there is every thing done that could 
be, to prevent the evaſion of the tax, and all 
frauds in the collection, yet there does not 
ſeem leſs judgment in joining moderation with 
rigor and ſeverity. Example: in article the 
gth of the ſaid declaration it is ſaid, That 
ſuch who ſhall break up freſhgland in the 
French iſlands and colonies ſhall be exempt- 
ed, for two years, from the ſaid tax of capi- 
tation, not only for their own perſons, but 


for their domeſtics and negroes employed 
therein.—Likewiſe thoſe who ſhall eſtabliſh 


new plantations, either for cacao or indigo, 


ſhall be intitled to the ſame privileges.” — 
Theſe being the chief particulars which re- 
late to traffic, we ſhall take no other notice of 
the before-mentioned declaration than to ob- 
ſervethat the latter, viz. the inſtructions for ex- 
ecution of thoſe of October the 4th, 1731, 
contain ſuch plain and intellgible rules for the 
execution of every diſtinct article of the 
former, that it is not poſſible either for the 
officers of the crown to miſtake their duty, 
or the people the intention of the legiſlator. 
Tux next eſſential particular that occurs, 
according to the order of time, with regard 
to the laws of France, in relation to their 
American iſlands and colonies, is a royal re- 
gulation with reſpect to the wheat- meal of 
Canada, which was iſſued by the king the 
18th of May, 1732; and which is intro- 


«* Hy - 
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*« Hrs majeſty being informed, that the 
meal ſold in Canada, and which is exported 


| thence to Cape Breton, and other of the 


French iſlands in America, is frequently of a 
bad quality, thre being mixed therewith 
meal of other grain than that of wheat-corn, 


and that the ſame is barrelled up too moiſt, or 


in caſks not, ſufficiently dried: his majeſty 
deſirous to prevent a continuation of the like 
abuſes, which will abſolutely ruin and anni- 


hilate the ſaid commerce of meal, which is 


highly beneficial to the ſaid colony of Cana- 


da: his majeſty has ordered, and does order, 


&Cc. as follows, Viz.” 
1 


AR TIC I E I. 


MERCHANTS and manufacturers of wheat- 
meal in the colony of Canada ſhall be obliged, 


from the day of the publication of the pre- 


ſent ordinance, to mark with fire both 55 


of the barrels wherein ſuch meal ſhall be 


packed, before the ſail or embarkation of the 
ſaid barrels, on pain of three livres penalty 
for every barrel not ſo marked, that ſhall be 
* to ſale, be ſold, or embarked. 


" Marchants and hers ſhall be obliged, | 
on _ of 20 livres penalty, to depoſit "the 


image or impreſſion of the ſaid fire-mark 


which they uſe (viz. thoſe merchants and 


other manufacturers of meal reſiding in the 


city of Quebec, or under it's government) in 


the rolls of the „alt eſtabliſhed in the 


ſaid 
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faid city ; and thoſe dwelling ; in the cities of 
the three rivers, and at Mont-Real, or under 
the government thereof, ſhall be depoſited i in 
the rolls of the royal juriſdictions of the city, 
within the diſtricts of their habitation, 

3. Thoſe who ſhall embark the ſaid bar- 
rels, if meal, ſhall be obliged to mention, 
in their invoice of the ſaid barrels, the diſtinct 
mark thereof, and to mention the ſame like- 
wiſe in the bills of lading, on pain of 20 livres 
penalty for every offence, 

4. The captains of thoſe ſhips on which 
the ſaid barrels of meal ſhall be laden, ſhall 
be obliged, before their loading, to certity 
whether the ſaid barrels be marked; and, in 
caſe they are embarked without marking, 
they ſhall be condemned in the penalty of 


three livres for every barrel ſo embarked. 


5. Meal barrelled and offered to ſale in 
Canada, which ſhall be found to be of bad 
quality, ſhall be confiſcated, and the proprie- 
tor thereof condemned in four livres per bar- 
rel penalty. 

6. Meal ſent from Canada to Cape Breton, 
and to other of the French iſlands in Ameri- 
ca, which ſhall be found to be of bad qua- 
ly, ſhall likewiſe be confiſcated, and the 
proprietor thereof condemned in a penalty of 
4 livres per barrel. 

7. Cognizance of offences committed in 
Canada againſt the preſent ordinance, on ac- 
count of barrels of meal being expoſed to ſale 
on the land, and before having been embark- 
ed, 
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ed, and which barrels ſhall not be marked, 


and on default alſo of not depoſiting the ſaid 
mark with the ſecretaries of the royal juriſ- 
diction, together with the bad quality of the 
ſaid meal; ſhall belong to the intendant of 
New France, or to his ſubdelegates in his ab- 


ſence; but, if the ſaid offences ſhall be dif. 


covered in any other places than on the keys, 
and in the ſhips and veſſels, or in the ware houſes 
wherein they ſhall be put from the firſt time 
of their landing; and, in caſe the ſaid fire- 
mark hath not been duly depoſited, in con- 
formity to the preſent ordinance, in the rolls 


of the admiralty of Quebec, the officers of 


the ſaid court ſhall take cognizance of the ſaid - 


offences. 
8. The officers of the admiralty of Que- 
bec, and thoſe of Cape Breton, . and of other 


F rench iſlands in America, ſhall take cogni- 


zance, each within the extent of his diſtrict, 
of offences committed by neglect of the fire- 
mark required at both ends of the ſaid bar- 
rels, and alſo of the bad quality of the meal, 
provided the offence be diſcovered upon the 
keys, or in the ſhips or other veſſels, or in the 
warehouſes where they ſhall be depoſited for 
the firſt time of their being landed : they 
likewiſe ſhall take cognizance of the default, 


in omitting to mention the mark of the ſaid 


barrels in the invoices and bills of lading of 
the concerned. 

9. The officers of the admiralty of Cape 
Breton ſhall be obliged to direct a verbal _ 
cels 
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ceſs, with reſpect to the bad meal; which 
proceſs ſhall be ſent to the intendant of New 
France, in order to be tranſmitted to the of- 
ficers of the admiralty of Quebec : on which 
account the proprietors of the ſaid meal ſhall 
be condemned in the penalty of 4 livres per 
barrel, as aforeſaid. | 


10. The officers of the admiralty of the 


other French iſlands in America ſhall, in like 
manner, be obliged to direct a verbal proceſs, 
with regard to the bad meal ; which proceſs 
they ſhall ſend to the ſecretary of ſtate, hav- 
ing there the juriſdiction of the marine, to be 
tranſmitted by him to the officers of the ad- 
miralty of Quebec, to the end that the pro- 
prietor may be condemned in the penalty of 
4 livres for every barrel of bad meal. 

11. Cognizance of offences committed 
againſt the preſent ordinance, which ſhall be 
diſcovered after the landing of the ſaid meal 
at Cape Breton, or at other French iſlands in 


America, and after they ſhall have been 


bought up from the keys or warehouſes 
wherein they may have been put, ſhall be- 


long to the intendant of the iſland where 


they ſhall have been landed, and, in his ab- 
ſence, to his ſubdelegate. 


12. The intendants of the faid iſlands, or 
their ſubdelegates in their abſence, ſhall be 


obliged to direct the like verbal proceſs, in 
relation to bad meal; which proceſs they 
ſhall ſend to the ſecretary of ſtate for that ju- 

riſdiction 
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riſdiction of the marine, to be tranſmitted by 
him to the intendant of New France, to the 
end that the proprietors may be condemned 
in the penalty of 4 livres per barrel, which 
ſhall be found bad. 

13. Theſe verbal proceſſes, made on ac- 
count of the bad quality of meal arriving at 
Cape Breton, and other the French iſlands in 
America, {hall ſignify the quality and condi- 
tion in which the meal ſhall be found, to- 
gether with the mixture of what other grain 
ſhall be therein made; they ſhall mention 


| likewiſe to what the bad quality of the ſaid 


meal 1s to be attributed. 


14. The penalties and confiſcations which 


ſhall have been adjudged by the intendant of 
New France, ſhall belong (viz. for offences 
committed in the government of Quebec) to 
the general hoſpital of the ſaid place; for 
thoſe committed in the government of the 
three rivers, to the Hotel-Dieu of the ſaid 
city; and, for thoſe committed in the go- 
vernment of Mont-Real, to the Hotel-Dieu 
there eſtabliſhed. 

15. The penalties and confiſcations decreed 
by the judge-commiſſary of Cape Breton, ſub- 
delegated by the intendant of New France, 
ſhall belong to the hoſpital of the ſaid iſland; 
and thoſe decreed by the intendant of the 
other French iflands of America, or their 


ſubdelegates, ſhall be appropriated to the 
neareſt hoſpital, 


16. The 


fo 1 


16. The behaltken and confilcatione decreed 


by the officers of the admiralty, ſhall belong 


to the admiral of France. 


His majeſty orders and commands Mon. 
the count of Toulouſe, admiral of France, 
and the governors, his lieutenant- general, and 
intendants in America, to keep a vigilant eye, 
every one in his own perſon, to the due exe- 
cution of the preſent ordinance, which ſhall 
be read, publiſhed, and fixed up in every 

ace where neediul, and regiſtered in the 
rolls of the admiralty of the reſpective colo- 
nies wherein they have juriſdiction, —Done at 


Compeigne, the 18th of May, 1732. 


Upon the 21ſt of May following the count 
of Thoulouſe, admiral of France, iſſued his 
orders to all concerned, to have ſtrict regard 
to the execution of the preceding ordinance. 


An arret of the royal council, forbidding 
all privateers and merchants, carrying on 
trade in the French iſlands ad colonies, 

to ſend ſtuffs or painted linnens of the In. 
dies thither, or thoſe of Perſia, China, or 
the Levant. — May *% 1793. Extracted 
from the regiſters of the council of ſtare. 


Tur king cauſing to be laid before bim 
the letters patents of the month of April, 
1717, touching the regulation of the com- 
merce of the French iſlands and colonies of 
America, by the 12th article of which it is 

declared, 


declared, that the merchants of the kingdom 
ſhall not ſhip for the ſaid iſlands and colonies 


9 any foreign merchandiſes, whoſe import and 
conſumption in the kingdom are prohibited, 


on pain of confiſcation, and a penalty of 
Zooo livres, which ſhould be decreed by the 
officers of the admiralty: alſo other letters 
patents, of the month of February, 1719, 
including regulations of trade from Marſeilles 
to the ſaid iſlands and colonies, the 12th ar- 
ticle of which contains the ſame diſpoſition: 
alſo thoſe of the month of October, 1721, 
by which his majeſty granted to the city of 
Dunkirk the privilege and liberty to carry on 


trade to the ſaid iſlands, and ordained, by ar- 
ticle 14, that the general regulation of the 


month of April, 1717, ſhould be executed 
in whatever was not repugnant to the diſpo- 
ſitions made by thoſe laſt letters patents: and 
His majeſty being informed that the merchants 
| Who carry on the commerce of the ſaid French 


Hands and colonies, might export thither 


ſtuffs and painted linens of the Indies, Perſia, 
China, or of the Levant, under pretence that 
theſe ſorts of merchandiſes (whoſe uſe and 


importation are nevertheleſs prohibited) are 


not expreſsly comprehended in the ſaid 12th 
article of the general regulation of 1717; 
_ againſt which his majeſty deſiring to provide, 


and conſidering the advice of the deputies of 


council of commerce, heard the report of the 


Sieur Orry, counſellor of ſtate, and counſel- 


lor in ordinary to the royal council, and 
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comptroller- general of the finances, the king, 

being preſent in council, has ordained, and 
and does hereby ordain, that the letters pa- 
tents of the month of April, 1717, of Fe- 
bruary, 1719, and October, 1721, ſhall be 
executed according to their form and tenor: 


In conſequence of which, his majeſty ex- 


preſsly forbids all privateers and merchants, 
carrying on trade to the French iſlands and 
colonies of America, to carry thither ſtuffs or 
painted linens of the Indies, of Perſia, China, 
or the Levant, under what denomination 
ſoever, on pain of confiſcation, and a penalty 
of zooo livres, and to be EXCLUDED from 


being eee in the ſaid commerce for the 


future.— The like prohibitions are made to 
all captains, maſter-pilots, marine officers, 
lailors, paſſengers, and others who make u 

the crews of ſhips deſigned for the ſaid iſlands 
and colonies, to carry thither, in any ſhape 
whatſoever, any of the ſaid ſtuffs and painted 
linens, on pain of confiſcation, and of 4000 li- 
vres penalty againſt the captains, maſter- pi- 


lots, marine officers and paſſengers, beſides 
their being rendered incapable of command- 


ing and ſerving in any veſſel whatſocver; and, 
with reſpect to ſailors, and others whereof 


the ſhip's crew confiſts, on pain of one year's 


impriſonment, or more, according to the 
caſe : his majeſty commands and enjoins the 
Sieurs intendants and commiſſaries in the 
marine provinces of the kingdom, and the of- 
ficers of the admiralty, and likewiſe the go- 
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vernors and intendants of the ſaid French 
iſlands and colonies, or all commanders and 
commiſſaries ſubdelegated, to have a ſtrict 
regard, each for himſelf, to the execution 
of the preſent arret, which ſhall be read, 

one at the king's council, his majeſty being 


preſent, held at Verſailles the gth of May, 
I733* ö 8 
Lewis, by the grace of God, &c.— To 


our friends and faithful counſellors, concern- 
ed in our councils, the Sieurs intendants and 
commiſſaries, diſperſed, for the execution of 


our orders, throughout our maritime pro- 


vinces, and to the officers of the admiralty, 
alſo to the governors and intendants of the 
French iſlands and colonies, or to the com- 
manders and commiſſaries ſubdelegated in 
their diſtricts, greeting : we command and 
enjoin, by theſe preſents ſigned by us, to 
have a ſtrict regard, every one in his own 
perſon, to the execution of the arret hereunto 
annexed, under the counter- ſeal of our chan- 
cery, this day given in our council of ſtate, 
we being there preſent, for the reaſons there- 
in contained, &c. N 
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An arret of the royal council of ſtate, 
which grants the merchants of St. Jean 
de Luz, for their whale and cod fiſhe- 
ries at Canada and Cape Breton, the 

fame rights, privileges, and exemptions 
granted by letters patents of the month 

of April, 1717, for the trade of the 

French iſlands and colonies of America, 
— July 20, 1734. Extracted from the 
regiſters of the royal council of ſtate, 


Upon a petition preſented to the king in 
council, by the merchants of St. Jean de 
Luz, containing, that as yet, with regard to 
the cod and whale fiſheries, which is the 
only commerce of that city, they are under 
the neceſſity of ſending ſhips, as well to the 
iſland of Terra Nova, which makes part of 
the French colonies of America, as to Davis's 
Streights in North America ; notwithſtand- 
ing they have never enjoyed an exemption of 
duties on merchandiſes deſigned for the French 
colonies, with reſpect both to the cargo or 
the victualling of their veſſels; of which they 
have always refuſed the acquittance of ſecu- 
rity at Bourdeaux, under pretence that there 
is no warehouſe of entrepoſt eſtabliſhed in 
their port ; and that in the letters patents of 
the month of April, 1717, containing regu- 
lations for the commerce of the French colo- 
nies, which ſignify the ports where veſſels are 
to be fitted out, that of St. Jean de Luz hath 
been omitted : and, as that omiſſion makes it 

„ impoſ- 
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impoſſible for” 8 to carry on the com- 
merce of the colonies upon an equality with 
other merchants of the kingdom, included 
in the ſaid letters patents, they being liable 
to theſe duties, from which others are ex- 
empt : which have proved fo burthenſome, 
that they have / ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes, 
for ſome years paſſed, in their cod and whale 
fiſheries : for theſe reaſons they requeſt, that 
his majeſty would pleaſe to order the eſta- 
bliſhment. of a warehouſe of entrepoſt in the 
ſaid city of $t. Jean de Luz, for fitting out ſhips 
for the French colonies of America, and that 
they may/enjoy thoſe exemptions of duties, 
and other privileges and advantages, granted 
to the merchants, contained in the letters pa- 
tents of the month of April, 1717. His ma- 
jeſty having ſeen the ſaid petition, heard the 
lentiments of the deputies of commerce, and 
the report of the Sieur Orry, counſellor of 
ſtate, and comptr oller-general of the finances, 


and the king being preſent in council, bath 


granted, and doth grant, to the merchants of 
St, Jean de Luz, for their whale and cod 
fiſheries at Canada and Cape Breton, the 
ſame rights, privileges, and exemptions which 
are granted for the commerce of the French 
ee to the merchants of the kingdom, 
:ncluded? in the letters patents of the month 
of April, 1717 ; to which end, his majeſty 
orders that there may be eſtabliſhed, in the 
ſaid city of St, Jean de Luz, a warehouſe, 


wherein the merchandiſes aud proviſions de- 
| ſigned 
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ſigned for the vickualling of ſhips fitted out for 

the faid fiſheries, ſhall be lodged, according 
to the entrepoſt, and in conformity to the 
zoth article of the ſaid letters patents. '— Done 


at the council of. ſtate, held at Verſailles, the 
2oth of July, 1734. 


An arret of the royal council of ſtate, and 
letters patents in conſequence thereof, 
concerning the entrepoſt, as well in re- 
ſpect to merchandiſes intended for the 
French iſlands and colonies, as thoſe 
which come from thence.—Of the 6th 
of May, 1738. Regiſtered in the coun= 
cil of aids. 


Tux letters patents of the month of April, 


1717, being repreſented to the king in coun- 


cil, containing regulations for the commerce 
of the French colonies, by which his majeſty 
hath ordered, by articles 5, 6, and 3o, that 
the proviſions and merchandiſes of the king- 
dom intended for the ſaid colonies, together 
with thoſe alſo of the ſaid colonies, ſhall be 
warehouſed, according to the entrepoſt in 
the ports therein deſigned, and that the ware- 
houſes for that purpoſe ſhall be choſen by the 
merchants, at their expence, and locked with 


three different keys, one of which ſhall be 
depoſited with the commiſſioner of the five 


great farms, another with the commiſſioner 


of the weſtern domaine, and the third with 
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the overſeer appointed for that purpoſe by the 
merchants: the declaration of his majeſty, of 
the 19th of January, 1723, which orders 
that the merchants, the proprietors of the 
proviſions and merchandiſes deſigned to be 
warehouſed, and intended for the French 
iſlands and colonies, ſhall be obliged, after 
one year's entrepoſt, to declare, at the offices 
of farms of thoſe places, the quantities, qua 
lities, weights, and meaſures of the ſaid pro- 
viſions and merchandiſes, which ſhall re- 
main in the entrepoſt warehouſes ; which de- 
claration ſhall be certified by the commiſſio- 
ners of the adjudicatory of the farms; and, in 
caſe of offending there-againſt, by a falſe de- 
claration, the merchants proprietors of the 
. faid interpoſed merchandiſe. ſhall be con- 
demned in the penalty of 5o0o livres, and 
likewiſe obliged to the payment of the duties 
of the merchandiſes which - ſhall be found 
wanting according to their declaration : and 
laſtly, in caſe of the ſale of the ſaid mer- 
chandiſes, the merchants proprietors thereof 
ſhall be obliged to diſcharge the duties one 
month after ſale, on pain of the like penalty 
of 500 livres. The arret of the council of 
the third of May, 1723, and letters patents, 
in conſequence thereof, of the 2 1ſt of the 
ſaid month, by which his majeſty hath fixed 
the time of entrepoſt, as well with reſpect to 
the merchandiſes of the iſlands and colonies, 
as of thoſe declared and deſigned for =_ 3 
1 5 iſlands 
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lands and colonies, ſhall be for one year, 


reckoning from the day that the ſaid mer- 
chandiſes ſhall have been ſo warehouſed; 
which time being expired, they ſhall be liable 
to duties. And his majeſty being informed, 
that, in the caſes where the farmer of the re- 
venue, on account of the difficulties which 
attend warehouſes under keys, permits the 
merchants to make the entrepoſt in their own 


warehouſes, many of whom lodge the ſaid 


merchandiſes, or changè the warehouſes, 
without making any declaration thereof to 


the farmer, which hath occaſioned divers 
abuſes : his majeſty, being reſolved to reme- 


dy the ſame, by adding to the aboveſaid re- 


gulations freſh precautions, which may, in 


in ſome meaſure, ſupply the default of the 
keys, which, in the terms of the letters pa- 


tents of April 1717, ſhould be depoſited with 
the farmer of the revenue, &c. The king 


having heard the report of the Sieur Orry, 
counſellor of ſtate, and comptroller-general 
of the finances, being preſent in council, 
hath ordered, and doth hereby order, that, 
in caſe where the farmer of the revenue ſhall 
permit merchants to put merchandiſes in their 
own warehouſes, the ſaid merchants ſhall be 
obliged to declare, to the commiſſioners of 
the farms, the warehouſe wherein they de- 
ſign to place them, and to give to the officer 
of farms ſecurity to repreſent them in the 


fame quality and quantity, at the time re- 


H 4 quired, 
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quired, under the pains and penalties here- 
after mentioned. His majeſty forbids the 


merchants to take out the ſaid merchandiſes 


from the warehouſes wherein they ſhall be 
depoſited, or even to ſhift them from one 
warehouſe to another, till they have made a 
declaration thereof to the ſaid office, and 
taken out a licence for that purpoſe, &c. 
His majeſty orders, that, in caſe of fraud, the 
{aid merchants ſhall be condemned to the con- 
fiſcation of the value of the merchandiſes 
wanting, and beſides in the penalty of 500 li- 
vres, &c. and, in caſe of a change of ware- 
houſe without declaration made thereof, they 
ſhall be deprived of the benefit of the entre- 


poſt, and liable to the payment of all the du- 


Then follow letters patents to inforce the 
ſame. 


Max the 21ſt, 1741, was iſſued an arret 


of the royal council of ſtate, permitting pri- 


vateers for the French iſlands and colonies to 
load ſalt in Bretagne, or in other parts where 
cuſtomary, to be employed at Cape Verde, 
for the ſalting of beef deſigned for the ſaid 
iſlands, without paying any duties, &c. 


ON July the 19th,. 1742, a royal ordi- 


nance was made, forbidding all captains of 


ſhips diſarmed in the ſaid iſlands of Ame- 


rica, 
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rica, from paying in the ſaid iſlands the ba- 


lance due to their ſhip's crew, and injoining 


them to make the diſcounts in the preſence of 
the officers charged to take an account of ſe- 
veral claſſes of the ſailors, and regulating the 
peculiar forms requiſite upon thoſe occa- 


ſions, &c. 


Juxz the 24th, 1743, an arret of the 
royal council of ſtate was iſſued, ordering 


that the merchandizes of the produce of the 
French iſlands of America, intended for 


Cape Breton, ſhall be diſcharged, to the 1ſt 
of January, 1747, of the duty of weight of 
1 per cent. and that thoſe merchandizes of 
the produce of the ſaid iflands, deſigned as 


well for Cape Breton as for Canada, ſhall be 


diſcharged, during the ſaid time, of the du- 


ties of 3 per cent. of the weſtern domaine, 


together with the duty of 40 ſols per 100 


weight upon ſugars of the rid iſlands, which 
ſhall be ſent there. 


OcrokER the ap ch 1743, an arret of 


the royal council of ſtate was iſſued, order- 
ing that the merchants and privateers of 


Marſeilles ſhall be obliged to bring to the 


office of the weſtern domaine all merchan- 
dizes coming from the French iſlands of 


America, ſo well as thoſe which ſhall be 


_ embarked for the ſaid iſlands, to be there 


viſited, and the duties diſcharged. 


APRIL 
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ApriL the 20th, 1744, an arret of the 
royal council of ſtate was made, ſuſpending, 
during the late war, the execution of the 
ſecond article 'of the letters patents of the 
month of April, 1717, concerning the com- 
merce of the French iſlands of America, 


Ox the 22d of December, 1750, an arret 
of the royal council of ſtate was deelared, 


containing an exemption of the duty of 3 per 


cent. of the weſtern domaine, on cottons 
brought from the French colonies of Ame- 
rica, for home-conſumption, and to ſubject 
them to the ſame duties of exportation 
that they paid before the arret of the 12th 
of November, 1749. Alſo ordaining that 
the duty of 3 per cent. of the weſtern do- 
maine ſhall continue to be collected upon 
cotton of the French colonies exported to 
other nations; and that the duty of one 
half per cent. eſtabliſhed by the declaration 
of the 10th of November, 1727, ſhall con- 


tinue to be collected upon the cotton of the 


ſaid colonies, in the ſame manner as col- 
lected upon other merchandizes which come 
from thence. 1 


ON the 17th of Auguſt, 1751, an arret 
was iſſued by the royal council of ſtate, fix- 
ing at 8 livres per 100 weight the duties on 
the exportation of cotton-wool out of the 
kingdom, coming from the French ifland 
colonies, and thoſe on cotton-yarn 1 10 

| livres 
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livres per 100 weight, as well for the duties 
of the five great farms, as for thoſe of the 


. weſtern domaine; ordaining alſo, that the 


duty of one half per cent. augmentation of 
the weſtern domaine ſhall remain to be col- 
lected at importation in the kingdom, upon 
cottons coming from the ſaid iſlands. 


Wr have dwelt the longer on the laws 
eſtabliſhed in France for the regulation of 
the trade of their American iſlands and other 
colonies, becauſe theſe things ſeem to be 
little known in this kingdom, and becauſe 
they point out the meaſures which that 
nation has taken, from the year 1701 to the 
preſent time, for the advancement of the 
commerce of their colonies. And, as the 


| ſucceſs and proſperity of this neighbouring 


nation, in theſe iſlands and colonies, have 
been ſo remarkable and conſpicuous to the 


whole world, within half a century, a know- 


ledge of thoſe laws, whereby ſuch great 
things have been effected, one ſhould ſeem 
to think, muſt be acceptable to all who would 
enter into the cauſes of ſuch unparalleled 
conſequences. 

THAT our readers may form a right judg- 
ment of theſe laws and regulations, we ſhall 
obſerve the following particulars, viz. 

1. Tur they are grounded on the re- 
preſentations of the deputies of commerce, 
made, from time to time, to the royal _ 
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cil of ſtate: that thoſe deputies of com- 
merce are perſons well ſkilled and experi- 
enced in thoſe branches of trade about which 
they lay their ſentiments before the royal 
council. 

2. THAT theſe laws and regulations, in 
general, are derived from a very exact and cir- 
cumſtantial ſtate of the commerce, as car- 


ried on by the practical merchants and traders; 


which indicate that the legiſlators in all 
countries cannot be too well informed of all 
the various methods and arts made uſe of by 
traders in the proſecution of their reſpective 
branches, the better t6 enable them ſo to 
adapt and conform their laws to the nature 
of peculiar branches, that the national pro- 
ſperity cannot fail of being promoted. 

. THAT the fines. and penalties made on 
traders violating thoſe laws are very rigorous 
and ſevere; and that the French nation are 
no leſs ſtrict in the execution of thoſe laws, 
than they are circumſtantial and deliberate in 
the enacting them: witneſs, the caſe of cap- 
| tain Gilles Robin, for carrying on illicit trade 
with an Engliſh. veſſel at St. Domingo. 
Tu Ar the laws of trade in France ſhould 
ſeem, ſuitably to the nature of the conſtitu- 
tion of their government, to be wiſely accom- 


modated to preſerve the whole trade of their 


Hlands and colonies to themſelves, in order 


to render them abſolutely ſubſervient to the 


proſperity of their mother-kingdom,——That, 


to 
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to this end, we find them, by their laws, 
extremely vigilant to prevent all contraband 
trade from being carried on with _— 
nations in their colonies, they judging it 
highly detrimental to the intereſt of their 
colonies, as well as of the kingdom of 
France in general. 

TRA, ſince the laws of France in ge- 
neral are ſo well calculated to prevent ſuch 
contraband trade, we may preſume that, 


whenever this nation permits ſuch trade with 


their American colonies, they are certain to 
be gainers by it ; otherwiſe we may reaſon- 
ably enough believe, that they would foon 
put an effectual ſtop thereto, as the due exe- 


cution of their laws could not fail of being 
effectual to that purpoſe. 


6. Tra as the French encourage a trade 


being carried on between the Britiſh northern 


colonies and the French ſugar-iſlands in 
America, as is taken notice of in theſe pa- 
pers, it is to be feared that the French are 
too ſenſible of the advantages ariſing from 
that trade, or they would as little admit of 


that in particular as any other; and, if that 


proves a gainful branch of trade to the 


French, does it not become the wiſdom of 
Great- Britain ſo thoroughly to examine into 
this commerce with the French colonies, as 


to determine whether a commerce beneficial 
to France can be ſo in its a to 
Great-Britain ? 

7. THAT 


0 1 


7. THAT the French take all proper care 


to promote a trade between Canada, or New- 
France, and their iſland colonies; and that 
it ſhould not ſeem to appear bad policy in 


Great-Britain to promote, as much as poſ- 
fible, the commerce of our North-American 


colonies, with our own ſugar-iflands, rather 
than to permit them to carry on a trade to 
the French ſugar-iſlands. 

8. THAT the French have ſurpriſingly 
increaſed in their ſugar-trade, as well as in 
every other part of the commerce of their 
iſlands and colonies in America, is a fact 
uncontrovertable; and that their maritime 


power, in general, has augmented, in the like 


proportion, is as little to be diſputed. 


THE number of prizes that were taken 


from the French in the late war, and the 


frequent arrivals of their numerous fleets, 


have rouzed and opened the eyes of many 
that would not be convinced before : and, 
fince our indolence is at length awakened, 
our ſecurity alarmed, and every breaſt ſeems 
to be filled with thoſe paſſions which are 
inkindled by the love of our country, is it 
not full time to exert our whole ſtrength, to 
reduce this nation within bounds, if poſ- 
fible ? 

IN order to anſwer fo deſirable an end, it 
will! be neceſſary to ſearch narrowly into the 
preſent ſtate, laws, eſtabliſhments, and rules 
of commerce, as well foreign as domeſtic, 
and to retrench what is ſuperfluous and in- 
convenient 


con 
wha 


. But, 
Brit: 
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* convenient in our own laws, and to ſupply 
ö what is inſufficient by prudent regulations. 
: But, above all, does it not behove Great 


| - Britain ſeriouſly to think of making ſuch fo- 
- WW reign alliances, as will enable us to humble 
Z this eternal diſturber of Europe once for 
| all? For this I will preſume to ſay may be 
| | done: and now or never ſeems the time! 
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DISSERTATION XXI 


The ſyſtem of the French with regard to their 
African trade; wherein will appear, by 
what meaſures they have become ſo ſucceſsful 

therein, and they have had ſo greatly the 
advantage over us. 


HE African trade 1s eſtimable to the 


French, as well as other European 


nations, who have a ſhare in it, on account 
of the gold, the ivory, and the ſlave trade. 
Though the commerce of this country, as 


it has hitherto been carried on, affords but 


few articles, in compariſon to that of others, 
yet it is valuable and important; and the 
more ſo, in that it is ſo neceſſaty a trade 
to the Europeans, as they are at preſent cir- 
cumſtanced. For 

THis commerce is not only profitable to 
the reſpective Europeans, in the direct way 
of trading from their ſeveral countries to the 


African coaſt, but is ſo much the more ſo to 


thoſe nations, which have colonies and plan- 
tations to ſupport by the dint of negro- 
labour, for want of a competent number 
of whites, for the cultivation of ſugars, to- 

bacco's 
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baccoes, and all other plantation-produc- 
tions. 


proved to the French nation in this reſpect, 
we may judge from the extraordinary en- 
creaſe of their ſugar colonies. It is not 


above half a century ſince they did not em- 


ploy above 100 ſail of ſhips for the ſupply of 
their own kingdom for ſugars; but in the 
late war it was diſcovered, that they em- 
ployed above fix hundred ot. 'This 1s one 
of the great nurſeries of trade and ſeamen, 
that has rendered the French no leſs formid- 
able in America than Euro 

By what means theſe mighty things have 
come to paſs, cannot be ſo effectually repre- 


ſented, as by the authentic, ordonances and 


arrets ; which ſhews the real ſpirit of their 


laws. We need trace theſe no farther back 


than the year 1730; 


THz king's s letters patent for the liberty 
of trade upon the coaſt of Africa, pub- 
| liſhed at Paris, January 1736. 


[The preamble runs thus, which I ſhall 
note with all brevity, for the fake of ſome 
_ uſeful obſeryations,] I 


Lzw1s, &c— To all, greeting. —hy let- 
ters patent of the late king, dated January 
1685, there was eſtabliſhed a company by 
the name of the Guinea Company, to con- 


tinue for the ſpace. of 20 years, excluding all 
e. 1 | others 


How greatly beneficial, this. traffic has. 
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| others the trade of negroes, gold duſt, and 
other merchandizetraflicked i in upon the coaſt. 
of Africa, from the river Searraleone to the 
Cape of Good-Hope ; and likewiſe granting 
to this company divers privileges and immu- 
nities; and, among other grants, exempted 
them from half the duties of all merchan- 
dizes, brought from all places within their 
diſtrict and iſles of America upon their own 
account, although the time limited by theſe 
letters patents ſhould be expired. — The late 
king, &c. thought good, on account of en- 
gagements this company had made, in or- 
der to ſupply the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with 
negroes by the Aſſiento contract, to continue to 
them the ſame privileges and immunities, 
under the title of the Aſſiento treaty, until 
the month of November, 17 13.— The mer- 
chants of our kingdom having repreſented 
how much it tended to the benefit of trade 
in general, and in particular to the improve- 
ment of the French iſlands in America, that 
the commerce of the Guinea coaſt ſhould be 
free and open to all his majeſty's ſubjects; the 
late king did not think it proper to form a 
new company, though there were many 
perſons ready to offer themſelves, and 
enter into ſuch an aſſociation; and, as we 
are willing to encourage the freedom of com- 
merce, and deal favourably with the mer- 
chants and traders, who ſhall undertake this 
traffic, and afford them every thing neceſ- 
fary to render it more conſiderable than it 


has 


„ 

has been, and by that means to provide for 
our ſubjects of the French iſles in America a 
ſufficient number of negroes, for improving 
the cultivation of their lands: for theſe and 
other reaſons moving us hereunto, we have 
thought fit, by the advice, &c. And have 
declared, reſolved, and ordained, &c. That 


CCC 
Wr have permitted, and do permit, to 


all the merchants of our kingdom for the 


time to come, to have a free trade for ne- 
groes, gold duſt, and all other merchan- 
dizes that may be brought from the coaſt 
of Africa, from the river Searralyonne ta 
the Cape of Good-Hope, provided their ſhips 


are fitted out in the harbours of Rouen, Ro- 


chelle, Bourdeaux, and Nantes. 
2. The maſters and captains who trade 


to the coaſt of Guinea, ſhall be obliged to 


declare at the ſecretary's of the admiralty of- 
fice, eſtabliſhed at the place of their depar- 
ture, and give ſecurity at the receipt of 


cuſtoms, to oblige them to return into one 


of the ports of Rouen, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, 


and Nantes ; except, nevertheleſs, thoſe ſhips 


which ſhall go out from Rouen, Rochelle, 
and Bourdeaux, ſhould be drove, at their 
return, into Nantes, or St. Malo. | 

3. The merchants of thoſe ſhips that ſhall 
tranſport to the French iſles of America ne- 


groes bought upon the coaſt of Guinea, ſhall 


pay, upon the arrival of their ſhips in the 
: i parts 
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ports of Rouen, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and 


Nantes, into the hands of the treaſurer- 


general of the marine in being, the ſum of 


20 livres for every negro that ſhall be car- 
ried to the ſaid iſlands, for which they ſhall 
give ſecurity to the ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty, on. their being permitted to take their 
leave of our moſt dear and truly beloved 
uncle, Lewis Alexander of Bourbon, count of 
Thoulouſe, admiral of France, &c. and as to 
thoſe merchants, whoſe ſhips ſhall only trade 


for gold duſt, and other commodities upon 
the ſaid coaſt, they ſhall likewiſe be bound, 


upon the arrival of their ſaid ſhips in the 
ſaid ports, to pay into the hands of the trea- 
ſarer of the marine the ſum of three livres 


for every ton his ſhip's burden ſhall contain; 


which twenty livres aforeſaid, and three livres, 
ſhall be employed, by order of the council 


of marine, for the keeping in repair the 


fortifications, factories, and cuſtom-houſes, 
which are or ſhall be ſettled on the ſaid 
coaſts of Guinea, which expences we wall 
defray for the time to come, 

4. Nevertheleſs, the payment of the ſaid 


three livres per ton duty is excuſed during the 


three next following years, from the day and 
date of theſe preſents, to all our ſubjects, 
whoſe ſhips ſhall trade to the Guinea coaſt 
for gold and other merchandizes, ſlaves only 
excepted, 


5. Be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 


that all manner of merchandizes that ſhall 


be 
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be brought from the coaſt of Guinea by our 
ſubjects, directly to the ports of Rouen, Ro- 
chelle, Bourdeaux, and Nantes, we exempt 
from one half the duties of importation, 
that are farmed, or may be farmed; like- 
wiſe our will is, that all ſugars, and other 
merchandizes, of all our ſubjects that ſhall 
be brought from the French American iſlands, 
arifing from the ſale and truck of negroes, be 
equally exempted. from the ſaid half duties 
of importation, on their producing a certifi- 
cate from the ſuperintendant of the iſles, or 
commiſſary-governor, or commiſſioner of the 
cuſtoms in the Weſt- Indies, that the goods 
ſhipped at the ſaid iſlands aroſe from the ſale 
and barter of negroes, which the ſaid ſhips 
had there unloaded, the ſaid certificate ſpe- 
cifying the ſhips names, number of negroes 
that ſhall be ſhipped to the iſlands, and 
lodged in the receivers office, who ſhall 
grant to the captains and maſters a duplicate 
of the ſame, without any expence. 
All our receivers, commiſſioners, or de- 
puties, are forbid to take more duties, upon 
pain of four times the value. 
6. Linens of all ſorts, toys, mercery, glaſs- 
ware wrought and plain, iron-bars, plate-iron, 
guns, ſwords, and other arms, gun-flints, being 
the manufacture of this kingdom, ſhall be 
free from all duties of exportation, uſual 
both in our receiver's office, and all the 
offices in their paſſage, and the ports they 
are bound to, on condition it is proved they 
4 are 
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are intended for the Guinea trade; until 
which is confirmed, the ſaid goods ſhall be 
lodged in the cuſtom-houſe, under two dif- 
ferent keys; one kept by the receiver- general 
of our cuſtoms, the other by whomſoever 
the merchants ſhall propoſe, at their own 
expence. As for the wines of Anjou, and 
other products of the river Loire, bound to 
Guinea, they ſhall be under the ſame re- 
ſtrictions as thoſe bound to the French Ame- 
rican iſlands, according to the arret of coun- 
cil 23 September, 1710. And, with re- 
ſpect to the wines of Bourdeaux, we will 
and ordain, that they are regulated, as if 
ſhipped for the American iſlands, on taking 
a bill of loading there of the ſaid wines, 
and giving them the uſual ſecurity, 

7. We grant to the faid merchants leave 
to lodge, in the ports of Rouen, Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux, and Nantes, the goods called 
cowries, ſtriped blue and white India cot- 
tons, printed linens, grain cryſtal, ſmall 
Dutch looking-glaſſes, Dutch tobacco- pipes, 
and others from the north, coming only by 
ſea for the Guinea trade: we grant likewiſe 
the ſame room in our cuſtom-houſe for two 
years and no longer, from the date of theſe 
preſents, for Dutch knives, kettles, and other 
ſort of copper utenſils. Provided the afore- 
ſaid foreign goods ſhall be ſpecified to the 
commiſſioner of the cuſtoms upon their ar- 
rival, and afterwards depoſited in the king's 
warchouſe for that purpoſe, locked ws 
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keys, one to remain in the hands of the com- 
miſſioner, the other with whom the mer- 
chant ſhall name, all at their own expence. 
8. The commiſſioner of the cuſtoms in 
each of the aforeſaid ports ſhall keep a re- 
giſter, which ſhall be lettered and marked 
by the director of the cuſtoms, in which 
the aforeſaid commiſſioner ſhall regiſter in par- 
cels the goods ſpecified in the two foregoing ar- 
ticles, as ſoon as they ſhall be depoſited in the 
warehouſe. The aforeſaid commiſſioner is for- 
bid to give a certificate for their clearance,upon 
the ſecurity that was taken at the firſt office, un- 
til the proof, the regiſter, and the unloading of 
them, ſhall be examined into in the afore- 
faid - ſtaple warehouſe, from whence they 
ſhall not be taken until they are to be put on 
board the ſhips bound to the coaſt of Guinea. 
And, at the loading of the aforeſaid goods, both 
foreign and French, for the coaſt of Guinea : 
our will is, that there be mentioned in the 
margin of the regiſter, &c. the name of the 
ſhip they were put on board, and ſigned 
by the commiſſioner, the merchants they 
are conſigned to, and the captain who receives 
the goodsi dn bod, S . 
9. Nevertheleſs, we grant leave to th 
merchants and traders of the city of St. Malo 
to fit out and equip, in their ports, ſhips for 
the coaſt of Guinea, and for the French 
coaſts of America, and to make their returns 
to the aforeſaid ports on the foregoing clauſes, 
articles, and exemptions, already mentioned, 


14 pay 
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paying us for the goods which ſhall eme 
from the coaſt of Guinea, and the French 
iſles of America, the ſettled duties, according 
to the uſual cuſtom in the aforeſaid port of 
St. Malo, for the profit of our moſt dear and 
truly- beloved uncle Louis Alexander de Bour- 
bon, count of Thoulouſe, duke of Penthievre, 
admiral of France, and governor of Bre- 
tagne, &c. | 1 250 
| So ſoon after, as the 27th of September, 
1720, there paſſed an arret of the council of 
ſtate, granting and re-uniting perpetually to 
the French Eaſt India company, the exclu- 
five privilege of the trade of the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, &c.— The preamble to which, as con- 
tained in the regiſters of the council of ſtate, 
is as follows, and well deſerves the attention 
of this kingdom It runs as follows, viz. 
Tx king's letters patent of January, 1716, 
being repreſented to the king in council, 
whereby his majeſty permitted all the mer- 
chants of his kingdom, to carry on freely 
the commerce of negroes, gold duſt, and all 
other the merchandiſes trafficked in on the 
coaſt of Africa, from the river Searraleone, 
incluſively, to the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
His majeſty being informed, that inſtead of the 
advantages that were expected from this general 
Freedom allowed in that commerce, there reſulted 
three great inconventences : viz. (1) the con- 
courſe of numerous different traders, who came 
on this coaſt, and their endeavours to haſten their 
cargoes, to avoid the expence of demurrage, 
| cauſing 
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cauſing” the natives of the country to fall the 
price of French commodities fo exceſſively, and 
ſo greatly enbancing the price of Negroes upon 
the French; and alſo that of gold duſt, and all 
other the merchandiſes of the African coaſt, that 
the whole trade became ruinous and impracti- 
cable to be carriedon : his majeſty has reſolved 
to accept of the offers of the Eaſt India compa- 
ny, to ſend annually tothe number of 43000 ne- 
groes at leaſt, to the French iſlands in Ame- 
rica, inſtead of the number of one thouſand 
carried thither by letters patents in the year 
1685 ; and his majeſty is pleaſed to eſtabliſh 
in favour of the ſaid Eaſt India company, an 
exclufrve right of trade to the ſaid coaſt of 
Guinea, which will be eaſier for the ſaid com- 
pany, and more advantageous to the ſtate, 
than the ſaid company can otherwiſe afford 
to do; and can thereby be enabled to make 
ſuch eſtabliſhment, by which their ſhips that 
they ſend to the coaſt, will always find car- 
goes of flaves and merchandiſes ready for their 
return, and whereby they will not only bs 
capable of ſupplying the French colonies in 
America, with negroes at a very reaſonable 
price, that ſhall be neceſſary not only for the 
cultivation of their lands, but to carry thither 
a conſiderable quantity of gold and gold duſt, 
and other forts of merchandiſes fit for that 
traffic: his majeſty upon this occaſion defiring 
to make his intentions public, and being 
in council, with advice of the duke of Or- 
leans ordains, &c. 5 1 
: I. IIIs 
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1. His majeſty revokes the liberty of a free 
6550 granted by his letters patent of January, 


1716, on the coaſt of Guinea, and grants and 
unites the trade to the Eaſt India company 


for ever in negroes, gold, and other the mer- 


chandiſes, brought off the coaſt of Africa, from 


the river Searralyonne, incluſively, to the 
Cape of Good-Hope, &c. 

2. His majeſty expreſsly forbids all his ſub- 
jects to carry on trade and navigation to thoſe 
countries under any pretence whatſoever, and 
under pain of confiſcation of the veſſel, arms, 
ammunition, and merchandiſes of the ſaid 


ms India company. 


We grant to the ſaid Eaſt India com- 
4 the full propriety of all the lands, 
which they ſhall poſſeſs within the extent of 
the preſent grant, to make ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ments as they ſhall think proper; to erect 
forts for their ſecurity, and to tranſport thi- 
ther arms, and cannon, and ſettle comman- 
dants and the number of officers and ſoldiers 
that they ſhall judge requiſite to ſecure their 
commerce, as well againſt foreigners, as the 


natives of the country: to which end the ſaid 


company 1s permitted to make ſuch treaties 
with the — change as they think ne- 
ceſſary. 

4. All prizes taken from thoſe 1 0 ſhall 
3 05 with the company's excluſive trade, 
ſhall be judged according to his majeſty's or- 


donnances and regulations for that intent. 


5. The 


Wis 8 
5. The ſaid company ſhall be exempt from 
all duties of export on their merchandiſe ex- 


ported to thoſe places within the ſaid grant, 


and for the French iſlands and colonies in 
America. 2445 | 

6. In relation to all merchandiſes that the 
ſaid company ſhall cauſe to be brought for 


their account from the countries within the 


ſaid grant, they ſhall be free from one moiety 
of the duties belonging to his majeſty, or to 
the farmers of the revenue ; and all ſuch far- 
mers, and their commiſtioners, and all other 
are obliged to demand no more, on pain of 
reſtoring the ſame in a fourfold degree.—His 
majeſty commands that all ſugars and other 
ſpecies of merchandiſes that the ſaid company 
ſhall bring from the French iſlands of Ame- 
rica, ariſing from the ſale and barter of Ne- 


groes, ſhall be entitled to the ſame exemp- 
tion, in proving by certificate of the ſuperinten- 


dant of the ſaid iſlands, or one of their ap- 
pointed commiſſioners, or the commiſſioner 
of the weſtern domaine, that the ſaid mer- 
chandiſes embarked from the. ſaid iſlands, . 
ariſing from the ſale and truck of negroes that 
have been diſcharged there in the company's 


veſſels; which certificates ſhall mention the 


number of veſſels, and the number of negroes 
which ſhall have been imported into the ſaid 
ilands, and remain in the office of his ma- 
jeſty's farmers, whoſe receivers ſhall give the 
duplicate without expence to the captains of 
the ſaid ſhips, &c. 

5 7. His 
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7. His majeſty in the like manner forbids 
all mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, jurats, ſindicts, 
and inhabitants of the cities, to exact from 
the ſaid company any duties of octroy, of 
any kind whatſoever, upon the proviſions and 
merchandiſes that they ſhall tranſport to their 
magazines, and ſea-ports, to lade on board 
their veſſels; his majeſty exonerating the ſaid 
company from the ſaid imports notwithſtand- 
ing all arrets, and ordonnances to the con- 
trary. DR 1 8 . 993 
8. He diſcharges the ſaid company from 
the duty of twenty livres for every negroe, 
and of three livres per ton of portage of the 
faid veſſels by the zd article of the aforeſaid 
letters patents of January, 1716, laid upon 
the ' merchants who ſhould traffic to the ſaid 
coaſt of Guinea, and gives and grants to them 
forever all the forts and factories erected and 
eſtabliſhed upon the ſaid coaſt ; whereby his 
majeſty ſhall be freed from all neceſſary ex- 
pence, for the future, with relation to the 
ſupport and maintenance of the ſaid forts and 
factories, and that of the garriſons, and the 
appointments of governors and all other of- 
ficers therein employed, 

9. In conſideration whereof, his majeſty 
orders that there ſhall be paid to the ſaid com- 
pany out of the revenues of the weſtern do- 
maine, 13 livres for every negroe, that they 
ſhall make appear to have imported into the 
ſaid iſlands and colonies of America, accord- 
ing to certificate from the intendant of the 

8 iſlands, 
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iflands, or governor in his abſence, and twenty 
livres for every mark of gold duſt, that they 
ſhall make appear to have brought into the 


kingdom by the certificates of the directors 


of the mint of Paris. N 
10. Beſides the rights, privileges and ex- 
emptions before mentioned, the ſaid compa- 


ny ſhall be entitled to for the benefit of it's 


commerce on the ſaid coaſt of Guinea, all 
thoſe which it has a right to enjoy for the be- 
nefit of their commerce to the province of 
Louiſiana, in conſequence of letters patents 
of the month of Auguſt, 1717, together with 
all thoſe which have been enjoyed, in con- 
ſequence of letters patents of the late king of 
the month of January, 1685, by the antient 
Guinea company eſtabliſhed in virtue of the 
ſaid letters patents, as fully as if they were by 
theſe preſents expreſsly declared again, &c. 


Letters patents, containing regulations for 
merchandiſes, which traders of this king- 
dom import from Holland and the 
North, for the Guinea trade. Given at 
Fontainbleau, September 7, 1728. 


Lrwis, by the grace of God, king of 


France and Navarre: to all our friends and 


faithful counſellors, members of our court of 
parliament of Paris, greeting: it being repre- 
ſented unto us, that our letters patents of the 
month of January, 1716, for the liberty of 
commerce upon the coaſt of Africa; in the 

ſeventh 
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ſeventh article of which we have granted 

to all our merchants permiſſion to ware. 
houſe in the ports therein mentioned, a. 
mong other merchandiſes, white, blue, 
and ſtripped cottons, printed linens, which 
they ſhall import from Holland and the 
North, by ſea only, for the trade of Gui— 
nea: and being informed that, by the in- 
dulgence of this grant, they have introdu- 


ced into our kingdom, to tlie prejudice of 


our eſtabliſhed manufactures, India cottons, 
of a finer quality than what need be ſent for 
that trade; we have provided againſt it by 
the arret of this day, given in our council of 
ſtate, we being there preſent ; for the due 
execution of which, we have ordered all ne- 
ceſſary letters to be diſpatched: for theſe, 
and other reaſons hereunto moving us, by the 
advice of our council, we have, by theſe pre- 
ſents, ſigned with our own hand, ordained, 
and we do accordingly ordain, as follows : 


1. We expreſsly forbid, and prohibit, all 
ſhips in the Guinea trade, or other kind of 
trade, to import from Holland, or any other 
country of the North, into our kingdom, to 
commence from the publication of theſe pre- 
ſents, under the pretence of warehouſing, 
any white India linen, called caladaris, pain- 
ted India linen, called chints, or ſtuffs of all 
filk, or half filk, upon pain of confiſcation of 
the ſaid goods, and a penalty of three thou- 
{and lrtes. 


2. We 
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2. We permit, nevertheleſs, all merchants, 


and traders to import from Holland and the 


North all other forts of linen and ſtuffs fit for 


the Guinea trade, except thoſe compriſed in 


the foregoing article, on condition they firſt 
acquaint the ſecretary of the admiralty of the 
place of their abode, the ſhip's name on 
board which they are laden, and the office of 
cuſtoms, of the quantity and quality of the 
linens and ſtuffs which they ſhall require to 


be imported from the ſaid foreign countries. 


3. The captain who, in conſideration of 
the aforeſaid declarations, ſhall import mer- 
chandiſes fit for the Guinea trade, and al- 


| lowed by the above article, ſhall be obliged 
to load them on board the ſhip fitted out for 
that purpoſe, and ſend them, in ſix months 


at fartheſt, to the coaſt of Guinea, upon pain 
of confiſcation of the ſaid goods, and a thou- 
ſand livres penalty. _ 

4. If, nevertheleſs, the merchant-adven- 
turers ſhould be, by any unforeſeen accident, 
obliged to alter the voyage of the ſhip which 
was intended for the coaſt of Guinea, he may, 
in the ſpace of ſix months, appoint another, 
on board of which he ſhall be obliged to load 
the ſaid goods, and, that time being expired, 
counting from the time of their goods being 
landed, they ſhall be confiſcated, and the 
adventurers ſhall be condemned in 1000 livres 


penalty, | 
5 5. The. 
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g. The owner of the goods ordered from 
Holland, or other country of the north, 
ſhall be obliged to ſend, by his factor or ſu- 
percargo, the bills of loading, of which the 
captain is the bearer, the invoice of the ſaid 
goods, mentioning the particulars. of their 
qualities and quantities, the bails, cheſts, or 
caſks, &c. in which they are contained. 

6. In caſe the aforeſaid invoices are not 
according to the declaration before-mention- 
ed, we will and. ordain that the merchan- 


dia ſpecified in the invoice be ſeized and 


confiſcated, and the adventurces condemned 
in the penalty of 1000 livres. 

7, We alſo forbid the adventurers to make 
any declarations, in ambiguous terms, of 
goods unknown, and the commiſſary to re- 
ceive them, upon pain of confiſcation of the 
ſaid goods, and the commiſſary deprived of his 
place for receiving ſuch declarations. 

8. We further ml and ordain, that our 
forefaid letters patents. of the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1710, be executed, according to the 
form and tenor, wherein they deviate from 
theſe preſents, | Thus we will and ordain, 
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The king's proclamation, concerning the 


three negro boys ſhould be paid for upon 
the footing of two negroes of maturity ; 
and two negro girls for one negro. 
| Given at Paris the 14th of December, 
1716, Regiltered 1 in parliament. 


France and Navarre, to all whom theſe pre- 
ſents may concern, ſends greeting: the late 


king, our moſt honoured lord and great- 
grandfather, having permitted from the 
month of November, 1713, to the traders 


of the kingdom to go, by virtue of paſſports, 
which were delivered to them, to contract 
for negroes at the coaſt of Guinea, and aſter- 
wards to export them to the American iſlands; 
on condition of paying, for each of thoſe as 
ſhall be ſent to St. Domingo, 30 livres, and 15 
for thoſe which ſhall be carried to the Wind- 


ward iſlands, according to which they a uy 


to ſubmit ; we have judged it neceſſary, in 


the month of January of the preſent year, 


to grant, by our letters patents, the free li- 
berty of commerce to that coaſt (of which 


the Guinea company had the excluſive right 


of trade) till the ſaid month of November, 
1713. And, in conſequence whereof, we 
have granted permiſſion, by the ſaid letters 


Patents, to the traders of our kingdom, to 


ſend their veſſels thither, to agree for the 
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commerce of Guinea; ordering that 


Lewis, by the grace of God, king of 
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purchaſe of negroes, and afterwards to tranſ. 


port them to the ſaid iſlands ; for every one 
whereof that ſhould be diſembarked, we or- 
dain that they ſhould pay to the treaſurer. 
general of the navy 20 livres. We alſo or- 
dain, by an arret of the 28th of the ſaid month 
of January this year, that the merchants 
who have taken paſſports ſince the month 
of November 1713, ſhall pay to the faid 
treaſurer-general the ſums ſpecified purſuant 
to their obligations: but, the merchants 
having repreſented to us that the ſame du- 
ties were required for boys and girls, as for 
men and women negroes, although three 
negro boys coſt no more in Guinea than the 
price of two negroes of maturity, and are 
only ſold in the like proportion at the iſlands; 
and the ſame for two negro girls, who are 
bought and fold for no more than one negro; 


whereupon we have reſolved to explain our 


intentions: for theſe and other reaſons mov- 
ing us thereunto, and according to the ad- 


vice of our moſt dear and well-beloved uncle 


of Orleans, regent, of our moſt dear and 
well-beloved couſin the duke of Bourbon, &c. 
we have by theſe preſents ſigned with our 


hand, declared and ordained, and hereby we 
declare and ordain, That ſuch merchants 
who have ſent, or ſhall ſend their ſhips to 


the coaſt of Guinea, to contract for negroes, 
and afterwards tranſport them to the iſlands of 
America, thall not be obliged to pay for every 
Negro boy of 12 years of age, or under, arr 
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ſhall be diſembarked at the ſaid iſlands by 
the paſſport ſhips of the late king, only the 
two thirds of the duties to which they are 
liable for each negro; and for every negro 


girl alſo, of 12 years of age, and under, the 


moiety or half part of the ſaid duties ſhall 
only be paid; and for every negro boy of 


the ſame age that ſhould have been, or ſhall. 


be diſembarked at the ſaid iſlands, by virtue 


of the ſaid letters patents, the two thirds of 


the duties ſhall be paid that is for each ne- 


gro; and for every negro girl of the ſame 


age the moiety of the ſaid duties, &c. 


An arret of the king's council of ſtate, con- 
cerning the commerce of Guinea, of the 


13th of September, 1729. Extracted 


from the regiſter of the council of ſtate, 


Tux arret of his council, of the 7th of 
September, 1728, being laid before the king, 
and his letters patents diſpatched upon it the 


lame day, containing regulations for merchan- 


diſe imported from Holland and the North, 
for the Guinea trade; by the ſecond article 
of which, his majeſty has permitted to all 
merchants and traders to cauſe to be imported 
from Holland and the North all forts of li- 
nen or ſtuffs, excepting thoſe compriſed in 
the foregoing article ; provided they firſt ac- 


quaint the ſecretary of the admiralty with the 


place of their abode, and the ſhips they are 
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put on board of. His majeſty being inform- 
ed, from the complaints of ſome merchants, 
that the officers of the admiralty retarded 
their voyages, by refuſing to receive their de- 
clarations, upon the terms of the ſaid ſecond 
article, by reaſon the ſaid letters patents were 


not addreſſed to the admiral of France, nor 


regiſtered : all which we being willing to re- 
medy, the king being in council, and at- 
tending to the report of Sieur le Pelatier, 
counſellor of ſtate in ordinary, and comptrol- 
ler-general of the finances, hath ordered, and 
accordingly orders, that the ſaid letters patents 
of the 7th of September, 1728, be executed, 
according to their form and tenor, to the in- 


tent that they may be regiſtered at the admij- 


ralty- board, eſtabliſhed in the ports, deſtined 
by the firſt article of his majeſty's letters pa- 


tents, given the month of January, 1716, for 


the general freedom of commerce upon the 
coaſt of Africa: his majeſty commands and 
ordains Monſ. the count of Thoulouſe, ad- 
miral of France, to ſee the preſent arret put 
put in execution, which ſhall be regiſtered in 
the admiralty, eſtabliſhed in the ports de- 
ſtined for the general freedom of the com- 
merce of Africa, Made at the king's coun- 
cil of ſtate, his majeſty being preſent, held at 
Verſailles, the 13th of September, 1729. 
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The king's ordinance, prohibiting captains 
of ſhips that ſhall bring negroes to the 
ifſlands, from landing, or ſending their 
- crews and cargoes thither, without per- 
miſſion from the governors. Of the 3d 
of April, 1718. By the king, Ines 


His majeſty being informed that the cap- 
tains of ſhips that bring negroes into the 


| Hands of America, have communication with 
the inhabitants of the ſaid colonies, and ſuffer 


their crews, their negroes, and other parts of 


their cargoes, to be landed, although the ne- 
groes that they bring, and other parts of their 


cargo2s, are infected with the plague, which 
it is of high importance to prevent. To the 
end that from the frequency of theſe practices 
the ſaid contagious diſtempers may not infect 
the inhabitants of the ſaid iſlands : his ma- 
jeſty, by and with the advice of Mon. the 
duke of Orleans, regent, forbids all captains 
of ſhips who ſhall import negroes into the 
ſaid iſlands, from coming on ſhore, or to 
ſuffer their crews or-cargoes to be landed; 
and likewiſe to have no correſpondence with 
the inhabitants, either by themſelves, or by 
any of their ſhip's crew or cafgoes, without 
permiſſion firſt had and obtained from the 
commanding officer of the place where they 
ſhall arrive ; which permiſſion ſhall be al- 
lowed them, provided there is no infectious 
diſeaſe on ſhip-board ; and, in caſe there is, 
a place ſhall be provided for them, where 
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they might land the infected, in order to 
have them cured before they have the leaſt 


communication with the ſaid inhabitants. 
His majeſty orders and commands Monſ. the 
count of Thoulouſe, admiral of France, and 


all governors and lieutenant-generals in South 


America, particular governors, and other 
officers, to pay due regard hereunto, &c. 


An arret of the king's council of ſtate, for 
the payment of the bounty of 12 livres 
for each negro, and 20 livres for every 
mark of gold that the Senegal company 
from the African coaſt ſhall cauſe to be 
imported into France, coming from thoſe 
countries, granted to the ſaid company 
by the 24th article of his majeſty's let- 
ters patents of the month of March, 
1096, during the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſaid company. Of the 22d of Auguſt, 
1724, Extracted from the regiſters of 
the council of ſtate. 


Upon a petition preſented to the king in 
council, by the old directors of the royal Sene- 
gal company of the coaſt of Africa, eſtabliſn- 
ed by his majeſty's letters patents of the 


month of March, 1696, regiſtered where 


needful ; containing that, by the 24th article 


of the faid letters patents, his majeſty had 


granted to the ſaid company, by way of 
bounty, the ſum of 13 livres for every negro 


that the ſaid company ſhould import into the 


iſlands 
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ilands and colonies of America, and which 
ſhould be paid to the ſaid company by his 
royal treaſurer, in conſequence of certificates 
granted by the intendant of the faid iſlands, 
or the governors in his abſence ; and, by the 
25th article, his majeſty likewiſe granted to 
the ſaid company the ſum of 20 livres for 
every mark of gold that ſhould be imported 
into France, coming from thoſe countries 
within the company's charter, which ſhould 
be paid by the royal treaſury, upon the 
certification of the director- general of the 
mint at Paris. For the execution of theſe two 
articles, his majeſty granted two ordinances 
to the ſaid company, the one of the 13th of 
June, 1717, of the ſum of 34, 374 livres, 

7 ſols, and 6 deniers, in conſideration of the 
importation into Cape Francois, on the coaſt 
of St. Domingo, 263 5 negroes, from the 17th 
of April, 1714, to the 27th of Auguſt, 1716, 

purſuant to the atteſtations of the captains of 
thoſe ſhips by which they were imported, as 
well as of the directors of the ſaid company 
eſtabliſhed at St. Domingo, and the certifi- 
cates annexed, of Sieur de Boiſmorant, chief 
ſecretary of the marine of the 1 5th and 16th 
of November, 1716, and what the ſaid com- 
pany had imported, from the 6th of October, 
1715, being five marks, ſeven ounces, fix 
grofs, of gold duſt, which were ſent to the 
mint at Paris, purſuant to the director's cer- 
tificate of the ſaid mint : the other ordinance, 
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of the 1oth of June, 1718, the ſum of 14, 963 


livres, for 1151 negroes that the ſaid com- 


pany imported to the ſaid Cape Francois, from 
the 2d of February, 1717, to the 22d of 
February, 1718, according to five certificates 
for that purpoſe; two of which are from the 
ſaid Sieur de Boiſmorant, one from Sieur Mi- 
thon, commiſſary- general of the marine, and 
two from Sieur Chaſtenoye, major and com- 
mander of the iſland of the ſaid Cape Fran- 
cois, bearing date 2 February, 26 March, 
and 30 November, 1717, and 22 Februa- 
ry, 1718; all theſe certificates being dated 
and atteſted in tne ſaid two ordinances : 
but, as the ſaid company are not able 
to produce theſe certificates to the Sieurs 
Gruyn and Turmenyes, they having been de- 
poſited in the office of marine, where they 
were repreſented ; that 1t is impoſſible to ob- 
tain duplicates, as well by reaſon of the death 


as of the exchange of officers who ſigned 
them; and moreover, becauſe it would be a 


great difficulty upon the ſaid company, under 
pretence that the ſaid certificates have not 


been given by the Sieurs intendants, gover- 


nors of the ſaid iſlands, purſuant to the terms 
of the ſaid letters patents, but only by the 
principal officers, who were then on the ſpot : 


the company hope that his majeſty will be 


pleaſed to order the payment of the ſaid ſums 
of 34, 374 livres, 7 ſols, and 6 deniers, on 
the one part, and of 14,963 livres on the 
other, in producing only, to the ſaid Sieurs 

Gruyn 
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Gruyn and de Turmenyes, the ſaid two ordi- 
nances, with the acquittances of the caſhier, 
atteſted by two of the direQtors, without be- 


ing obliged to produce the {aid certificates, 
which cannot be obtained, &c. 


In conſequence of which petition of the 
company, the following patent paſſed the 
royal council; which ſhews how inviolably 
thoſe acts, in regard to trade, are obſerved : 


Lewis, by the grace of God, king of 
France and Navarre, &c. The old directors 
of the royal company of Senegal, and of the 
coaſt of Africa, eſtabliſhed by our letters. pa- 
tents of March, 1696, regiſtered, where it 
was neceflary, have repreſented to us, that, 
by the 24th article of our ſaid letters patents, 
we have granted to the ſaid company, by 
way of bounty, the ſum of 13 livres for each 
negro that ſhall be imported into our iſles and 
colonies of America ; which ſhould be paid 
to the ſaid company by our treaſurer, on 
the certificate of our intendant of the ſaid 
iſles, or our governors in his abſence. And, 
by the 25th article, we have likewiſe granted 
to the ſaid company the ſum of 20 livres for 
each mark of gold that they ſhall cauſe to be 
imported into France, coming from places 
within the limits of the company's charter, 
which ſhould likewiſe be paid by our treaſu- 
rer, upon the certificate of our director- gene- 
ral of our mint in Paris: that, in due perfor- 
mance 
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| mance of theſe two articles, we had granted 
. two orders to the faid company, the one of 
the 13th of June, 1717, of 34,374 livres, 
7 ſols, 6 deniers, in conſideration that they 


had ſent, from thoſe parts of Africa to Cape 
Francois on the coaſt of St. Domingo, 2635 
negroes, from the 17th of April, 1714, to 
the 27th of Auguſt, 1716, according to the 


copies of the declarations of the captains of 


the ſhips who brought them, and the di- 
rectors of the ſaid company, ſettled at the 


ſaid St. Domingo, and the certificates of the 


Sieur Boiſmorant, principal ſecretary of our 
marine, commiſſary of the port of Cape 
Francois, of the 15th and 16th of November, 
1716, and that the ſaid company had cauſed 


to come from Africa, the 6th of October, 


1715, five marks, ſeven ounces, ſix grains, 
of goid duſt, that they had remitted to the 
othcer of our bank of Paris, according to the 


certificate of our director of the bank. The 
other order of the 1cth of June, 1718, of 


the ſum of 14,963 livres, for 1151 negroes, 
which the ſaid company had cauſed to be 
brought from Africa to the ſaid Cape Fran- 
cols, according to five certificates, two of 
which were of the aforeſaid Sicur Boiſmorant, 
one of the Sieur Mithon, commiſſary- gene- 
ral of our marine, governor of the ſaid coun- 
tries, and two of the Sieur Chaſtenoye, major 


of the iſland, our commandant of the ſaid 


Cape Francois, dated the 2d of February, 


the 26th of March, and the zoth of No- 


vember, 
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vember, 1717, and the 22d of February, 


1718; all which certificates were examined 
and dated in our two faid orders ; but as the 


ſaid company could not fend them to the 


Sieurs Gruyn and Turmenyes, our royal 
treaſurers (as mentioned in the preceding pe- 
tition) being ſent to the office of our marine, 
where they were exhibited and depoſited, it 
was not poſſible to bring duplicates of them, 


on account of the death of the officers that 


had ſigned them, and likewiſe would occa- 
ſion the company ſome difficulty, upon pre- 
tence that the certificates were not ſigned by 
our governors and intendants of our iflands, in 
the terms of our letters patents, but only by our 


principal officers that were there; the ſaid 
company petitioned that we would have or- 


dered the payment of the ſaid ſum of 34,374 
livres, 7 ſols, 6 deniers, for the one, and 
14,963 livres for the other, producing only, 
to the ſaid Sieurs Gruyn and de Turmenyes 
our ſaid two orders, with the receipts of the 
caſhier, examined by the two directors of the 
ſame, without being obliged to produce the 
faid certificates, which they ſhould have 


done, if they had had them, &c. Upon 


which our orders were granted, which were 
ſufficient warrant and authority, to our trea- 
ſurer: whereupon we have, by our arret of 
council of the 22d of Auguſt laſt, provided 
in favour of the petitioners, and ordered all 
. letters to be diſpatched for the exe- 


cution | 
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cution of the ſame; which the petitioners 
have moſt humbly accepted: for which rea- 


ſons, and by the advice of our council who 
have ſeen the arret, made the ſaid 224 of 


Auguſt laſt, an extract of which is hung to 
the ſeal of our chancery, we have, by theſe 


preſents, ſigned with our hand, conformably 


to the arret ordered, and we do order, that 
the Sieur Rolland Pierre Gruyn, our trea- 
ſurer, and commiſſary in the office of his 
late father, Pierre Gruyn, ſhall pay unto the 
ſaid company, upon the caſhier's receipt, 
the ſum of 34,374 livres, 7 ſols, 6 deniers, 


expreſſed in our order of the 13th of June, 


1717; and that Le Sieur Turmenyes de 


Nointel, alſo our treaſurer, pay the ſum of 
149,03 livres, mentioned in our order of the 


Ioth of June, upon the receipts of the ſaid 
caſhier ; which ſums ſhall be allowed in the 
accounts of ſaid Sieurs Gruyn and Turmenyes, 
by virtue of the ſaid receipts, examined by 
the two directors of the ſaid company only, 
without being obliged to produce the certifi- 
cates upon which our ſaid two orders were 
granted, which we have diſpenſed with, and 
to diſpenſe with the manner in which it was 
- done, nevertheleſs not to be made a prece- 


dent, &c. This is our pleaſure, Given at 


Verſailles, the 2d of December, 1724, and 
the roth of our reign. 


The 
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The king's declaration concerning negro 
ſlaves of the colonies. Given at Ver- 


ſailles, 15 December, 1738. Regiſtered 
in the parliament of Paris. 


Lewis, by the grace of God, king of 
France and Navarre, &c. to all that ſhall ſee 
theſe letters, greeting: the account we or- 

dered to be laid before us, at our coming to 
the crown, touching the ſtate of our colo- 
nies, has made us ſenſible of the reaſonable- 
neſs and neceſſity of thoſe orders, contained 
in the letters patents, in form of an edict, 
of the month of March 1685, relating to 
negro ſlaves. We ordered them to be put 
in execution, by the firſt article of our edict 
of the month of October 1716, and it being 
repreſented unto us, at the ſame time, that 
many of the inhabitants of our iſlands of 
America were deſirous to ſend into France 
ſome of their ſlaves, to be inſtructed in the 
principles of religion, and learn ſome art or 
trade, but were fearful leſt ſuch ſlaves, upon 
their arrival in France, ſhould pretend they 
were free, and not ſlaves; we have explained 
our intentions upon this ſubject by the ar- 
ticles of our edict, and have laid down re- 
gulations, which we have thought proper to 
be obſerved by maſters, who ſhall bring 
or ſend over ſlaves to France: We have 
been informed, that, ſince that time, there 
have been great numbers ſent over from 
| thence, 
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thence, ſo that the inhabitants who have ſtru. 
choſe to leave the colonies, and are come per 
to ſettle in the kingdom, keep their ſlaves pert 
with them, contrary to the meaning of the gent 
15th article of the fame edict, whereby many iſlar 
of the negroes there have contraſted bad ha- miſ 
bits, and entertain notions of independency, ſene 
which may be of dangerous conſequence; whe 
and beſides, their maſters have neglected to nan 
have them taught ſome uſeful trade ; inſo- mar 
much that, among the numbers that are and 
brought to France, there are but few that con 
have been ſent back to the colonies, and faid 
thoſe that have, were of little ſervice, and the 
of very dangerous principles. The care we WM ture 
have always had, to the ſupport and increaſe in e 
of our colonies, would not ſuffer us to let ner 
ſuch abuſes continue, which are ſo contrary arti 
to both; in order to put a ſtop to which, 7 
we have reſolved to make ſome alterations the 
in our edict of the month of October 1716, por 
and to add others, that ſeem to us neceſſary: of - 
for theſe and other reaſons of our own know- har 
ledge, full power and royal authority we | 
have declared and ordained, and by theſe aga 
preſents ſigned with our hand, we do de- Par 
clare and ordain, as follows: inte 
ARTICLE I ay 

Tx inhabitants and officers of our colo- bens 
nies, who ſhall ſend over negro ſlaves into Y the 
France, of either ſex, for their improve- _ i 
ment in the principles of religion, and in- bro 


ſtruction 
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ſtruction in ſome trade or employment, pro- 
per for the colonies, ſhall be obliged to have 
permiſſion for ſo doing, of the governor, 
general, or commanding officers of the 
iſland, where they ſhall be; which per- 
miſſion ſhall expreſs the owner's name who 
ſends ſuch ſlaves, or the name of him to 
whoſe care they ſhall be committed; the 
names of the ſlaves, with their age and 
marks; and the owners of the ſaid ſlaves, 
and thoſe who ſhall be charged with their 
conduct, ſhall be obliged to regiſter the 
faid permiſſion, as well at the office 'of 
the place of their refidence before their depar- 
ture, as at the place of their embarkation, 
in eight days after their arrival, in the man- 
ner as is expreſſed in the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
articles of our edict of October, 1716. 

2. In the regiſters that ſhall be made of 
the ſaid permiſſion, in the admiralty of the 
ports of France, there ſhall be mention made 
of the day of the arrival of the ſlaves in the 
|, ne | "8 68.54 

3. The ſaid permiſſion ſhall be regiſtered 
again, at the marble table of the palais at 
Paris, deſigned for ſlaves that ſhall be brought 
into our ſaid city, or at the regiſter of the 
places where they ſhall be brought to reſide; 
and it ſhall ſpecify, in the faid regiſter, the 
trade which the faid flaves ſhall learn, and 
the maſters who ſhall inſtruct them. 

4. The ſlaves, of either ſex, who ſhall be 
brought to France by their maſter, or by 

whom- 
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| whomſoever ſent, ſhall not pretend they 
have their liberty, becauſe they are come 
into this kingdom; but ſhall be obliged to 
return into our colonies, ' whenever their ma- 
ſters ſhall think proper: but, if the maſter 
does not obſerve the forms preſcribed in the 
foregoing articles, the ſaid {laves ſhall be 
confiſcated to our ule, and ſent back to our 
colonies, and employed as we think fit. 

5. The officers employed, by our authority 
in the colonies, ſhall have leave to come to 
France, and thoſe who ſhall have brought ſlaves 
to ſerve as domeſtics, ſhall not keep them 
longer than the times limited for their ſtay; 
but, at the expiration, ſhall ſend them back to 
the colonies, upon failure of which, they 
ſhall be confiſcated, and employed there, to 
our ſervice, as we ſhall think proper. 

6. The inhabitants, who ſhall bring or 
ſend ſlaves to France, to learn ſome trade, 
ſhall not retain them there longer than three 
years, reckoning from the day of their ar- 
rival in the port; ſuch flaves as are not 
ſent back, as aforeſaid, ſhall be confiſcated 
to our uſe, and employed in the colonies, 
in our works, 

7. The inhabitants of our colonies, that 
are willing to ſettle in our kingdom, cannot 
there keep, in their houſes, ſlaves of either 
ſex, when they have not diſpoſed of their 
habitations, in the colonies ; and the flaves 
which ſhall remain, ſhall be confiſcated, 
to be employed in the colonies for our ule. 

They 


he 6 


fv 


They may, nevertheleſs, ſend them to France, 
obſerving the rules above preſcribed, leaving 
the colonies to learn ſome employment, in 
order to make them more uſeful, at their 
return to the ſaid colonies; and, in this caſe, 
they conform to the regulations -preſcribed 
in the foregoing articles, under penalty of be- 
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ing carried there again. - A. 
8. All who ſhall carry or ſend negro 
ſlaves into France, and ſhall not ſend them 


back, according as preſcribed in the three 


foregoing articles, ſhall be obliged, beſides 
the loſs of their ſlaves, to pay for each ſlave 
not ſent back, the ſum of a thouſand livres, 
into the hand of the commiſſioner-general of 
the treaſury of the marine at the colonies, 
to be employed in the public works; and 
the licence which they might otherwiſe have 
obtained, from the governor-general, and 
the commanding officers, ſhall not be granted 
until they have given ſecurity into the hands 
of the aforeſaid treaſurer of the marine, for 
the payment of the ſaid ſum, which ſecurity 
ſhall be mentioned in the ſaid licence. L 

9. All thoſe who have negro ſlaves in 
France, of either ſex, ſhall be obliged, in 
three months, reckoning from the day of 


the publiſhing theſe preſents, to make a de- 


claration 'of them to the board of admiralty 
neareſt their habitation, and give ſecurity to 
ſend back, in a year from the date hereof, 
the ſaid negroes into the ſaid colonies : upon 
failure of which, or not giving the aforeſaid 

Vor, II. 1 ſecu- 
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ſecurity, the ſaid flaves ſhall be confiſcated 
and employed in the colonies for our for. 
VICE, | 

10. The negro laves who ſhall be hems ght 
to France ſhall not marry there, . 
conſent of their maſters, notwithſtanding 
what is mentioned in the 7th article of our 
edict of October 1716. 

11. Maſters that ſhall have brought ſlaves 
of either ſex, into France, ſhall not make 
them free, under any pretence whatſoever, 
only by will; and ſuch freedom thus given, 
ſhall not be of force, unleſs the teſtator dies 
before the expiration of the time, in which 


ſlaves, brought into France, ought to be ſent 


back to the colonies. 

12. All ſlaves brought into France to learn 
trades, as aforeſaid, their maſters who are to 
inſtruct them therein, ſhall take care that 
they are brought up in the catholic reli- 

- As 
: 13. Our edict of October, 1206 ſhall be 
in full force, where it does not ren from 
theſe preſents. 

Thus we give in command, to our friends 
and faithful counſellors, members of our 
court of parliament at Aix, ordering theſe 
regulations to be read, publiſhed, and re- 
giſtered, and their contents kept, obſerved 
and executed, according to their form and 
tenor, notwithſtanding all edicts, ordinances, 
declarations, arrets, regulations, and uſages 

[> to 


1909 3 
to the contrary, wherein they differ from 
this. This is our pleaſure. Fs Ts 


which prohibits GuM * from the river 
Senegal being exported out of the king- 
dom for one year, under pain of con- 
fiſcation, and three hundred livres pe- 
nalty, 2d November, 1751. Extracted 


ed EI. IF”. =_ 


ſtate. 


great quantity of gum from Senegal, that 
was exported to foreign countries, would oc- 
caſion a ſcarcity of the ſaid drug in his own 
a kingdom, which his majeſty willing to pre- 
R vent: the king being in council, and hear- 
3 ing the report, hath ordered, and does, by 
theſe preſents, order, that, reckoning from 
this preſent arret to the iſt of November, 
K 1752, no gum Senegal ſhall be exported 


\ WM out of the kingdom to foreigners, on pain of 


confiſcation, and three hundred livres pe- 


8 

r and enjoins the intendants and commiſſaries, 
8 in the ſeveral provinces of his kingdom, to 
d * This gum is an exceeding uſeful material in the ſilk 
| manufaQure of France; and, therefore, the French have 
8, engroſſed almoſt the whole gum trade of the coaſt of Africa, 
' and even prohibited the exportation of the gum Senegal, 
: leſt they themſelves ſhould have a ſcarcity, or rather other 
0 nations the benefit of the ſame in their manufaQures. 


Fo have 


An arret of the king's council of ſtate, 


from the regiſters of the council of 


Tur king in council being informed, the 


nalty. Therefore, his majeſty commands 
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have due regard that this arret of council be 
ſtrictly put in execution; which ſhall be read, 
publiſhed, and fixed up, wherever it ſhall 
be requiſite, and that none may plead igno- 
rance thereof. Done in the king's council of 


ſtate, his majeſty there preſent, held with 


regard to the finances, at Fontainbleau, ad 
November, 1751. ; 


So well calculated for the advance of the 
French trade of Africa, as well as of their ſu- 


gar iſlands in America, do theſe meaſures 
appear, that the rapid increaſe of thoſe trades 


In that kingdom 1s not at all to be admired; 
and eſpecially ſo, fince, from the treaty of 
Utrecht, they have had no competitors in 
| thoſe trades, who have been able to do them 
any injury. Such has been the ſinking and 
almoſt bankrupt ſtate of our late African 
company, from this æra; and ſuch the jarring 
intereſt between them and our ſeparate tra- 
ders, that France has taken the advantage of 
both; for they have ſome years fince abſo- 
lutely excluded our ſeparate traders, as well 
as the company, from the whole trade of 
the Gum Coaſt; and, from the impotent 
condition of the company to ſupport their 
dignity and authority, purſuant to their char- 
ter, in Africa, this nation has, by means of the 


. great French company of the Indies, traded 


uninterruptedly under the noſe of our Britiſh 


forts and ſettlements, while our traders have 
| not 
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not been ſuffered to approach theirs with 
impunity. , T4 | 
CAN we wonder, then, that the French 
ſhould fo well ſtock their ſugar colonies with 
negro labourers, as to be able, not. only 
amply to ſupply their own European domi- 
nions with ſugars, which they formerly took 
from us and the Portugueſe, but to engroſs 
ſo conſiderable a ſhare of the ſugar trade out 
of our hands in foreign markets? 
BEFORE the peace of Utrecht, the French 
had the Aſſiento for ſupplying the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies with negroes; which proved 
the means of introducing immenſe quantities 
of the French manufactures into Spaniſh 
America; and, therefore, as the Aſſiento 
trade was carried on by France, it was ex- 
tremely beneficial to that kingdom. But, 
when they had greatly enriched themſelves, 
and thereby greatly impoveriſhed the whole 
Spaniſh Indies, as we have ſhewn in the pre- 
ceding diſcourſe, and had ſo overdone that 
trade, as to render it good for little to any 
ſucceſſor, they very wiſely parted with it; 
and, by the treaty of Utrecht, transferred 
the Aſſiento to the Engliſh South-Sea com- 
pany; and, what advantages they have made 
by it, is too well known to need explana- 
tion. | 
By the French getting rid of the Aſſiento, 
at a time when they had made it worth no- 
thing to any body elſe, they received this 
e advan- 


L 


advantage by giving it up; they had greater 
plenty of negroes where with to ſtock their 
own colonies, and they came cheaper to 
them; whereas our acceptance of the Aſſiento, 
at that time of day, rendered them dearer to 
the Britiſh plantations, and they have con- 
tinued ſo ever ſince: and yet the French have 
preſerved a very lucrative ſhare of the Spaniſh 
Weſt-India trade from that time to this. 


BEFORE I quit this point of French po- 


licy in relation to the African trade and the 
Aſſiento, there occur ſome obſervations that 
well deſerve our attention, viz. : 
r. Thysg French Aſſiento with Spain was 
carried into execution by their Guinea com- 
pany, while they enjoyed the excluſive pri- 
vilege of that trade, and having no compe- 


tition in that trade from the French ſeparate 
traders, the company purchaſed not only 


their negroes for the Aſſiento at a very cheap 
rate, but all other the merchandizes which 
the coaſt of Africa affords, and they alſo ſup- 
plied their own colonies cheaply with ne- 
groes. 


2. Suck was the ſtate of our late Royal 


African company at this time, that they were 
in no condition to ſupport a competition in this 
trade with the French. 8 
3. WEN England accepted of the Aſ- 
ſiento by the treaty of Utrecht, when the 
French, as has been obſerved, had made the 
moſt of it, England carried this contract wn 
1 the 
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the court of Spain into execution by the 
South-Sea company, inſtead of the late Royal 
African company, endowed with due powers, 
pivileges, and immunities, together with a large 
joint capital ſtock, which plain reaſon and 
national policy then dictated. For what 
was the conſequence of giving the Aſſiento 
to the South-Sea company? Did not this 
create ſuch a rivalſhip in the negro trade be- 
tween the South-Sea company and the late 
Royal African company, as proved highly 
detrimental to both, by raiſing the price of 
negroes to an exorbitant price? Is it any 
wonder, therefore, that France made great 
advantages by this trade, while we made 
none? while we, indeed, ruined both our 
companies, as trading companies? But ſtill 
to encreaſe our diſadvantage in the African 
trade, with relation to the Royal Aſſiento 
with the court of Spain, England laid the 
whole African trade open to all the ſeparate 
traders ; which not only compleated the ruin 
of the late African company, but of our 
South-Sea Aſſientiſts; for after this, there 
was not only a rivalſhip in the negro trade 
between our two companies, but there com- 
menced a rivalſhip between all our ſeparate 
traders themſelves, and between them and 
both theſe companies. This ſtill more 
and more enhanced the price of negroes 
from four or five pounds a head, as they for- 
merly were, to that of thirty and forty, to 
the unſpeakable injury of our colonies ; and 
5 L 4 | indeed 


„„ 
indeed to the unſpeakable injury of the whole 


African commerce of England. — But what 
was the conduct of France during this time ? 
why truly they, in the year 1716, after they 
had vouchſafed to transfer the Aſſiento to our 
South- Sea company, laid their African trade 
open too, as we had before done. 
Bur when France came to experience the 
effects hereof they changed their meaſures, as 
we find from the tenour of their royal ordon- 
nances, which ſay, that his majeſty being in- 
formed, that inſtead of the advantages that 
dere expected from this general freedom al- 
lowed in that commerce, there reſulted three 
great inconveniences: vix. the concourſe of nu- 
merous different traders, who came on this coaſt, 
and their endeavours to haſten their cargoes, to 
avoid the expence of demurrage, cauſing the 
natives of the country to fall the price of French 
commodities ſo exceſſively, and ſo greatly enhance- 
ing the price of negroes upon the French; and 
alſo that of gold duſt, and all other the mer- 
chandiſes of the African coaſt, that the whole 
trade became ruinous and impracticable to be 
carried on : his majeſty grants the excluſive 
E of this trade to their preſent great 
aſt India company, &c — | 
_ HERE we find that the French did not try 
the experiment of laying this commerce open 
to all the ſubjects of France but four years, 
by finding the ſame deſtructive of the whole 
trade, as is expreſsly declared by the above 
: * ordon- 
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ordonnance : and, however great a friend I am 
to the free liberty of trade, and an enemy to 
monopolies in general; yet I can't help ſignify- 
ing upon this occaſion, that it ſeems to remain 
a matter of doubt with me, whether the French 
method of carrying on their African commerce 
hath not been preferable to ours? For, if the 
French experienced that trade to be ruinous 
and impracticable to be carried on, when it 
was laid open to all the ſubjects of France, 
by reaſon of the great and conſtant rivalſhip 
in that trade among the ſeparate traders, 

which raiſed the price exceſſively of negroes, 
and all the other merchandiſes, on the Afri- 
can coaſt : if this proved an undoubted truth 
to the French, how then can we be ſur- 
priſed, that the late royal African company 
that exiſted at that time, and the South- ſea- 
Aſſiento company alſo, who were rivals in that 
trade, could poſlibly proſper ; and eſpecially 


| ſoy ſince theſe two companies likewiſe, were not 


only rivals to each other, but had all the ſe- 

rate traders of England to rival them both, 
and theſe to rival each other likewiſe? Is it to 
be admired therefore that our two companies 
became bankrupts, while this.trade of France 
has proved extremely Jucrative ? And, by 
their management, under the wiſe regula- 


tions, which we have ſhewn has ſo ſurpriſ- 


ingly enriched the French ſugar iſlands? Can 
we be ſurpriſed, that the French ſhould ſo 
| „ greatly 
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| greatly ſupplant this nation in the Sugar trade 
. of Europe, when they have in the general 
ſupplied their ſugar planters with negroes, at 
leſs than one third of the price that we have 
done, for above theſe forty years paſt ? 

| Hrs then ſeems to appear, (what has 
never been thought of, perhaps, or, at leaſt, 


has never been duly repreſented to the public) 


the true cauſe of ſuch a general loſs in our 
whole European ſugar trade ; for, if our 
planters in the general have, by our method 
of carrying on the African trade, been obliged 


to pay two thirds more for their negroes than 


the French have done; how was it poſſible 
for them to maintain a competition in that 


trade with, the French? So that although the 


ſeparate traders, who have been concerned in 
our African trade, ſince it has been laid open, 
may have been greatly enriched ; yet does it 
not well deſerve conſideration, whether their 
peculiar proſperity has not occaſioned that loſs 


which our whole ſugar trade has ſuſtained ſince 


that period of time ? I mention this only by 
way of quere, and.as a matter of doubt. For, 
although the negro trade may have en- 
creaſed, ſince it has been laid open, yet, as 
that freedom of trade, has, from the peculiar 
nature of it's rivalſhip, ſo highly enhanced 
the price of negroes to the Britiſh planter 
beyond what the French have paid, is bi 
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this cauſe alone ſufficient to account for the de- 
cay of our whole ſugar trade, whether we have 


\ recourſe to any other? If the African traders 


have' gained what the ſugar planters, and the 
nation, in other reſpects, have loſt, does it 


not ſtill ſhew that our foreign competitors 


have raiſed their ſugar trade upon the ruins of 
ours? Although other cauſes may have con- 


curred to the loſs of this trade; yet whether 
this cauſe itſelf, has been adequate to the 


effect, we ſubmit to future national en- 
quiry ; ſuggeſting theſe things, with a 
view only, to be reconſidered : and, if there 
is a poſſibility of regulating our African com- 
merce upon a footing more nationally inter- 
eſting, and upon a footing that will the bet- 


ter enable us to compete therein, with the 


French; let it be thought of, and let it be 
accompliſhed. And the reader having now 
before him, the methods whereby the French 
have regulated their African, and their ſugar 
colony trade, he may impartially compare 
them together, and judge for himſelf, and 


| for his country, which ought to have the pre- 
terence 1n point of national policy, the great 


rudder whereby I ſhall endeavour to ſteer all 

my labour s. 
Moc I could chearfully add, as is humbly 

conceived, that might tend to the happy re- 


ſtoration of this eſtimable branch of trade; 


but having no view, by detecting paſt miſ- 
Re takes 
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takes to give the dangerous enemy advantage 
over the kingdom, I ſhall fay no more pub. 
licly ; but when I ſhall be properly called 
upon to give my judgment hereupon in pri- 

vate, I ſhall always be ready to do it to the 
beſt of my abilities, the moſt to the in- 
tereſt and the honour of the kingdom. 


D15S- 


DISSERTATION XXIL 


Another view of the French management of 
their African trade, and the foundation they 
have laid to obtain the whole dominion in this 
commerce, : 


EFORE the French ſugar colonies 
flouriſhed, England ſupplied France 
with a great part of the ſugars For their home- 
conſumption, a 1 

SINCE the French ſugar colonies have been 
in a flouriſhing ſtate, the French have not 


only ſupplied themſelves with ſugars, but 
have greatly ſupplanted the Engliſh in the 


fale of ſugars at moſt foreign markets. 

THE trade of the French ſugar colonies 
depends on the following diſtinct branches of 
trade, (1) the trade carried on from Old 


France to Africa, by means of the great 


French Eaſt India company. (2) From 
Africa to the Weſt Indies to ſupply their ſu- 
gar-iſlands with negroes. ( 4 

Weſt Indies to Old France to ſupply their 
home-conſumption for ſugars. (4) From 


From the 
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the French ſugar iſlands to and from their co- 
lonies on the continent of America. (5) 
From the French ſugar-iſlands to and from 
the divers parts of Europe which the French 
now ſupply with ſugars. 


FRoM theſe various branches of trade, ari- 


ſing ſolely from the 8UGAR-ISLANDS, the 
French have fince the peace of Utrecht en- 
creaſed their commerce, their ſhipping and 
their ſeamen beyond imagination : and the 
produce and trade of their ſugar- iſlands daily 


encreaſing in divers other productions beſides 


ſugars, muſt daily ſtrengthen the power of 
that rival kingdom. 

'Ta1s encreaſe of the trade and naval power 
of France has been greatly owing to their Afri- 
can trade, which we have ſeen is ſo regulated 
and encouraged as to ſupply them cheaply 


and plentifully with negroe- ſlaves, for their 


making of ſugars, indigo, cocao, cotton, and 
all other the eſtimable productions of their 
Weſt India plantations. 

Bx rox the French got poſſeſſion of the 


forts upon the coaſt of Africa, in the river 


Sanaga, or Senegal, and on the iſland of Ar- 
guin and Goree, the Engliſh traded freely 
and openly to all places on the ſaid coaſt. 
Since the French have been in poſſeſſion of 
the above-mentioned forts, they have not 
only taken upon themſelves to exclude the 
Britiſh nation from thoſe parts, and have 
many years, in times of profound peace, taken 
and ane all ſuch Britiſh ſhips as ven- 
ture 


— 
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tured to go thither, bat they have come un- 
interruptedly, though unjuſtifably, to traffick 


within the Britiſh rights and. privileges, and 


daringly traded even under the noſe of the 
Britiſh forts and caſtles in Africa. 


THAT part of the coaſt from whence the 


French have abſolytely excluded the Britiſh 


nation from trading, 1s called the Gum coaſt, 
which extends from Cape Blanco, to the ri- 
ver Gambia, which is above five hundred 


miles. 


80 beneficial is the gum. trade in general 


of this coaſt, that we have a recent inſtance 
of two merchants of the city of London (viz. 
Meſſ.] — and F—) who gained above 10, oool. 
ſterling by a loading of Gum Senega, which 
they obtained on this coaſt in ſpite of the 


French, the firſt coſt of which, on the out- 
ſet, did not amount to 1000 l. ſterling. 


Tux gum, which the French monopolize 
on this | coaſt, is called the Gum Sanagal, 
which is had chiefly in the river Sanagal. This 


um is of ſuch important value to the French, 


that it appears from their regiſters of the coun- 
cil of ſtate before cited, there paſſed an arret 
of the French king's council of ſtate of No- 


vember 2, in the year 1751, which prohibits 


all gum from the ſaid river Sanagal being ex- 
ported out of the kingdom for one year, 
under pain of confiſcation, and 300 livres 

penalty. | 
THe reaſon of ſuch prohibition was, that 
this gum is an exceeding uſeful material in 
divers 
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divers of the capital manufactures of France 
ſuch as the filk and other fabrics, which re- 
quire a gloſſy beauty and luſtre to recom- 
mend them to foreign nations. They pro- 
hibited the exportation of this commodity, 
not from any ſcarcity, but merely to prevent 
the Engliſh and others from rivalling them 
in ſuch manufaQtures, wherein this gum 
would be neceſſary. 


Tux other particular places on the African | 


coaſt, where the French have many years 


encroached on the Britiſh rights and privi- 


leges of commerce, are at Anamaboe, fituate 
on the Gold Coaſt, within ſight of Cape- 
Coaſt- Caſtle ; the principal fort in Africa 


belonging to the Engliſh African company : J 


and from this place called Anamaboe the 
French have for many years carried prodi- 
pon numbers of the choiceſt negroes to be 


ad in Africa, to improve their ſugar colonies, 


But it is to be hoped, from the wiſdom of 
the parliament in allowing 60001. to rebuild 
the fort at Anamaboe, and from ſuch other 
Meaſures as ſhall be taken at this criſis, that 
our wrongs and injuries received in Africa 
will be redrefled, as well as thoſe in Ame- 
rica, Another place whereat the French have 


of late years uſurped a right of trade, is at 


Mpydab, where the Engliſh have the fort 
called William's Fort, by virtue whereof the 
Engliſh enjoyed the ſole right of trade. 
IN the river Szerraleone the French have 
lately pretended to a right of trade, wy rok 
1 they 
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they have no fort, and where the Engliſh 


have Bence-Tſland : and to ſuch an u njuſtifiable 


degree has this nation carried their encroach- 


ments in this river, that they have fired 
vpon Britiſh ſhips that have the ſole right of 
trade here,” and have thereby endeavoured to 


exclude the Engliſh as much from the com- 


merce of this river, which may be rendered 
highly more beneficial than ever it has been, 
as they have from that of the Gum- Coaſt, 
from Cape Blanco to the River Gambia. 
Tas French likewiſe have lately attempted 
to ſettle themſelves in the river Sherbro, on 
the coaſt of Africa, where the Engliſh had a 
fort at York-Ifland, in the ſaid river ; but at 
preſent have none, the old fort being demo- 
liſhed, or become quite uſeleſs, in regard to 
a defenſible and commercial intent and pur- 
pole. The motive to ſettle themſelves in this 
river, is by reaſon that ſlaves, gold, ivory, 
bees-wax, and divers excellent woods for 
dying, eſpecially that valuable wood called 
Cam- wood, are here to be had cheaply and 
plentifully ; and becauſe here are alſo a good 


fiver, a ſecure harbour for ſhipping, and 


great plenty of good proviſions. Nor ſhould 
it be forgot that the-Cam-wood above-men- 
tioned, which is extremely uſeful in the dy- 
ing of our woollen manufactures of various 
faſhionable colours, is to be had no where 
elſe in any quantities; which renders this a 
commodity no leſs valuable than the logwood 


for the dying of blues and blacks, 
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To ſecure this important river to them: 


ſelves effectually, the French likewiſe attempt- 


ed before the preſent war broke out, to ſettle 
at the Bannanas-Iſlands, near the mouth of 
the river Sherbro; which, as it is a ve 
wholeſome ſituation, is certainly well judged 
to anſwer their intended purpoſe, 
Non do the. projected encroachments of 
the French in this part of the world end 
here. For they have attempted even to 
ſettle. themſelves at the Cape de Verd Iſlands, 
though they belong to the Portugueſe. This 
they did laſt year, and it ſeems the Portugueſe 
ſent a ſhip of ſome force to prevent their in- 
tended ſettlement ; which ſhews that this 
nation are upon their guard to obſtruct ſuch 
encroachment at their firſt appearance. But, 
Tris intended ſettlement of the French 
at the Cape de Verd Iſlands at this conjunctute, 
is hardly done with a view to give umbrage 
to the Portugueſe ; it appears to be done ra- 


ther with a view to have it more in their 
power to annoy the Engliſh ; becauſe their 


men of war occaſionally, and their Eaſt- 
India ſhips conſtantly, touch at the Cape 


de Verd Iſlands for water, &c. 
By virtue of James-Fort, belonging to the 


Engliſh in the river Gambia, the Engliſh 


nation long poſſefſed the ſole and uninter- 
rupted right to the trade of this river : but 


within theſe few years the French have ſo 


intruded on our rights of commerce here, 
that 
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that, by means of their Fort A. Shade. erected 


towards the north-ſide of the river, they have 
ſhared a great part of the trade of this river 
with us. 7 And moreover, as a branch of the 
Sanagal river, poſſeſſed by the French, comes 
into the Gambia, the French, by means of 
this communication, and their Fort-Joſeph 
in the ſaid river Sanagal, cut off a great part of 
the En gliſh trade from. the river, and thereby 
render * Engliſh ſettlement of James-For t 
proportionably uſeleſs. _ 

By means of the African trade, the ne 
have reaped the ae benefits and ad- 
vantages. 

1. Tayey have, by dint of negro. labour, 
brought their ſugar-iſlands to that degree of 
proſperity and ſplendor wherein we at pre- 
ſent behold them. 

2. THEY have been enabled by this trade 
to ſettle the neutral iſtands of St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, Tobago, &c, by ſup- 
plying them with a number of negroes to 
cultivate the Weſt-India productions, and a 
proportionable number of whites to ſuperviſe 
and controul them, and MO. them for 
defence. 

THEY have, by means of this — 
eſtabliſhed and upheld the credit of their 
great Eaſt-Tndia company, which enjoys the 
excluſive right and privilege of the whole 
African trade, and is the principal ſopport of 
their A India trade. | 
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4. By means of this trade, and their before- 
obſerved encroachments upon the Engliſh 
rights and privileges of commerce, the 
French have raifed the price of negroes 
upon many parts of the coaſt from 51. per 
head to 20 l. and 30 l. per head and upwards: 
and although the riſe in the price greatly 
affects the Engliſh, yet it does not affect the 
French trade and planters, by reaſon of the 
extraordinary bounties, privileges and immu- 


nities which the French government -allow 
for the encouragement of their African trade; 


which conſidered together with our too long 
diſregard of the before-mentioned encroach- 
ments, have enabled our rivals ſo greatly to 


ſupplant us in this important branch of com- 


merce, as well as in the whole ſugar trade 
C171... v 62e PROLLY: SORT? 

_ ALTHoucn I have, in the arrets and or- 
donnances of the French relating to their at- 
fairs, given a general account of the bene- 
_ ficial privileges and immunities which they 


give for the ſupport of their African trade; 


yet, as few will be capable of forming a jult 
idea of thofe things, we ſhall explain them 
more ſpecifically. They conſiſt of, 

1. AN exemption from all local and pro- 
vincial duties, of any kind, upon their goods 
and merchandizes in France, as alſo from 
all duties for merchandizes exported to Africa, 

wherewith to purchaſe negroes, &c. which, 
conſidering the number of ſhips the French 
employ in this trade, cannot be computes 
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at near ſo ſmall a ſum as 150,000 l. ſterling 
per annum; nor the whole exemption of 
duties at ſo ſmall a rate as 3 per cent. 


thereon: 
Say, however, chat the whole mall 
be computed at no more than - =- 
2, n exemption from half the 
cuſtoms on all ſugars and other mer- 


chandizes imported from the French 


ſugar colonies in America, being the 


produce of the ſale of negroes there; 


EE 
3000 


the amount of which may be judged 


of by the following very moderate 


computation, viz. 


Suppoſe 15000 negroes (whereas 


good judges reckon 'them at leaſt 


40000) are imported into the French. 


ſugar iſlands annually; and that 


lo000 of that number only ſhould 


be fold for ſugars to be returned to 
France, at the rate of 40 hundred 


3 weight of ſugar only per head. 


The duty on importation on ſu- 
gar into France is 3 per cent. on 
about two thirds of the value; which 


is at the rate of 2 per cent.. There 


is alſo an inland duty of 3 livres, or 
28. 9 d. ſterling per hundred weight. 

Suppoſe the price of ſugars is com- 
puted at no more than 25s. per hun- 


dred on an average; this, upon 


10,000 negroes, makes 400,000 


M3; 


weight 
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l. 
Brought o over 93000 
weight of ſugar: : and this, at 1 per 
cent, being one half of the duty 
upon importation, amounts to ooo 
Then 400,000 hundred weight of 
ſugar at 1s. 4d. + per hundred 
weight, being one half of the above 
inland duty of 3 livres, or 2s. 9d. 
ſterling per hundred weight, is - 27500 
3. A bounty of 10 livres, or 
98. 2 d, ſterling, to be paid out of 
the king's revenue, for every negro 
carried to the French ſugar- iſlands 
and colonies in America; which, upon 
the ſaid 1 1285 ON only, amounts 
to — — 
| A VEINE of. 9s. 2 d. for every 
ounce of gold duſt that ſhall be im- 
ported from Africa into France. 
Suppoſe only that gooo0 ounces of 
gold was imported from Africa into 
France, which is quite trifling and 
inconſiderable, when we are aſſured 
how rich their ſhips in the Guinea 
trade are in gold, as appeared by ſome 
captures made in the laſt war, is no 
more than 2296 


——ͤͥ ͤü—ͤ—ꝛ 


The total is per annum 44671 


N. B. Tur exemption of duties on what 


the other 5000 negroes produce in coffee, in- 
digo, 


"61 


digo, cotton, cocao, &c. is left out in this 
account, that no exaggeration may be made. 
And indeed ſo moderate is the computation 
made in every article, that there is reaſon to 
believe if the total was eſtimated at double 
the ſum, it would not be over rated. And if 
to thoſe encburagements we add that of the 
excluſive powers and privileges given to their 
great Eaſt India company in this trade, it 
muſt give the French a great weight of influ- 
ence and authority in this branch of com- 
merce, and impower them to make ſuch in- 
truſion on the Engliſh rights, as before repre- 
ſented. Hh 
Ver their encouragements to the African 
trade do not terminate here only: there is 
one ſingle article alone, that may not be in- 
ferior in it's good conſequences to all the reſt; 
which is, the policy in that court of giving 
their moſt induſtrious planters credit out of 
the king's treaſury for negroes, and other ma- 
terials, neceſſary to the proſperity of the plan- 
tations, the management of which lies be- 
tween the comptroller- general of the finances, 
and the Eaſt India company, that theſe boun- 
ties may be allowed only to perſons of known 
probity and induſtry. To ſuch alſo the French 
king grants lands in his American plantations 
gratis, and lends money to the planters, in 
caſe of hurricanes, which deſtroy their plan- 
tations, and other unavoidable misfortunes. 
F. By means of this management of the 
African, and American trades, the French 


M 4 have 
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have been enabled, not only to ſupply them- 
ſelves cheaply with ſugars, but have ſup- 
planted the Engliſh in this great article, at 
molt of the foreign markets in Europe. 

6. By means of their African trade, the 
French do in a great meaſure, reap the bene- 
fits of an Afſiento Contract with the court of 
Spain, although there is no ſuch zreaty, at 


preſent, ſubſiſting between the two crowns, 
For, by the preceding methods of encroach- 


ment on the commerce of Africa, and alſo 
the great encouragements we have ſeen that 


are given to their African trade, the French 
are enabled to ſupply the Spaniards, by the 


way of St. Domingo, with negroe ſlaves, to 
work their mines in Spaniſh America ; where- 
by they pour in immenſe, quantities of the 


French manufactures into New Spain, un- 
der the cover of this trade, whereby the 


lawful Britiſh commerce, by the way of 
Old Spain to New, is proportionably injured : 


and yet ſo it has long been, that this illicit 
trade from the French colonies to the Spaniſh 


Indies is never complained of by the court of 
Spain, although every traffic of that kind, 
ſuppoſed only to have been carried on by the 
Engliſh, or the Dutch, is always magnified 
by the Spaniards. 

How dependant the French themſelves 
have long ſince judged their ſugar- colonies to 
he upon their African trade, appears from a me- 
morial preſented by the deputies of the coun- 
cil of trade in France, to the royal conn of 

| IJtates 
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ſtate, fo long ago as in the year 1701; from 
which æra we may date the proſperity of the 
French ſugar-colonies, and all other branches 
of their trade dependent on that of Africa. 
Lz commerce de Guinee, ſays the memo- 
rialiſt, eſt fi relatif a celui des Ifles Fran- 
coiſes de VAmerique, que un ne ſrauroit 
ſubſifter ſans Þ autre : par ſes commerces nous 
avons retranche a nos concurrens les grands 

profits qu' ils faiſoient ſur nous, & nous 
pourons nous mettre en eſtat deen faire a 
notre tour ſur eux à leur imitation, & ſur tout 
des Anglots, Nous pouvons les augmenter 
confiderablement ; puiſque cette nation dans 
les iſles, avec moins d'avantage que nous, 

dans un terrain moins eſtendu, & dans beau- 
coup moins de temps, a trouve le moyen 

d'occuper toutes les annees plus de 500 vaiſ- 
ſeaux, pendant que nous avons beaucoup de 
peine d'en occuper une centaine. 

Tour le monde connoit Vutilite de la ma- 
rine, & que le tranquilite, & la gloire d'un 
eſtat en depend tres ſouvent; on ſcait que le 
commerce ne peut ſubſiſter que par elle: La 
fortunes de negociants y eſt toujours attachee, 
elle fait vivre un tres grand nombre de ſujets, 
matelots & artiſans. Perſonne n'ignore, que 
la navigation de la France ne dorve au com- 
merce de ſes es tout ſon eclat, quelle ne peut 

fe ſolitenir, & $'augmenter que par lui. 

C commerce eſt ſans doute, de tous les 
commerces de long cours que les F rangois 
font, le plus utile a Petat ; parcequ' il ſe fait 


ſans 
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fans tranſport d'argent, fans ſecours des den. 
rees & des manufaures etrangeres, & qu'il 
n'y a que les ſujets du roy & du * qui 
en profitent. 


Tus was the ſenſe of the moſt experi- 
Gao and judicious traders in France, in the 
year, 1701 ; and have we not too well expe. 
rienced all that they preſaged of this trade ? 

SINCE then it is apparent, that not onl 
the whole dependance of the French but of 
the Britiſh ſugar, and other colonies is on the 
African trade; ought not our African affairs 
to have been one of the principal objects of 
the care of every adminiſtration? How comes 


it to paſs that we have for ſo long time ſuf- 


fered the French to make thoſe encroach- 
ments upon this commerce, which is the 
great and fundamental ſupport and preſerva- 
tion of our whole American trade ? Has not 


the great care of the French, in regard to this 


trade, proved, according to their own ac- 


| knowledoment, one principal cauſe of their 
en trade and dominion in America; 


and has not our neglect and diſregard hereof 
proved one effential cauſe of the decay of our 
trade and dominion in this part of the world; 


and, in confequence hereof, may we not rea- 
ſonably enough preſume, that France his 


been excited to turn their thoughts upon in- 
vading us both in America, and | in Africa, at 


Have 
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| Have we not ſeen, from the before-cited 
French memorial, that our enemies allow the 
commerce and navigation of their ſugar- 
iſlands has proved one of the chief nurſeries 
of their' naval power?. And has not their 
African trade proved the only ſupport of this 
great maritime nurſery ? What then can any 
man of common ſenſe and impartiality fay, - 
to thoſe meaſures, that have ſuffered for ſe- 
veral years paſt thoſe encroachments of the 
enemy upon our African trade, that has ſo 
greatly tended to render their maritime power 
ſo formidable to us, as we now experience ? 
And has not our want of due regard and at- 
tention to the encroachment of the French in 
North America encouraged them to inſult us 


there alſo, and provoke us to the preſent 


war? It 1s above ſeven years, ſince I have, 
with all becoming decency, and moderation, 
endeavoured to point out theſe, and nume- 
rous other great national evils, that ſeem to 

have concurred to bring the affairs of this na- 
tion into their preſent deplorable ſituation.— 
But we hope that things will ſoon take a diffe- 
rent turn, To which end, however, it 1s 
neceſſary ; it is of the higheſt concernment 
to this kingdom, that every ſore ſhould be 
laid open, and probed to the hottom ; and 
that not by harangue, and declamation, or 
perſonal rancour, and acrimony, but from 


facts, and a plain deduction of candid reaſon- 
ing deducible therefrom, that carries it's own 


conviction with it, This, we are willing to 


hope, 
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hope, will prove of no leſs oublic utility, in 


caſe of a peace, than if the war ſhould con- 


tinue : for, if the former takes place, works 
of this kind will the better enable us to think 
of making a more laſting and honourable 
peace ; and till 'wars ceaſe, they will ſhew 


were the greateſt ſtrength of the enemy lies, 


and where is our own greateſt weakneſs, in 
order to guard againſt injurious events. 


DIS 


DISSERTATION XXIII. 
off ſummary Ul 5 of the commerce of France n 


the Eaſt Indies, and by what practice and gra- 
dations they have encreaſed the ſame. 


ENRY IV. of France was the firſt 
who attempted a ſhare in the trade of 
the Indies, which met with but bad ſucceſs, 
till that illuſtrious commercial miniſter of ſtate, 
Monſ. Colbert, ſo deſervedly honoured, by 

Lewis XIV, undertook that concern, This 
miniſter conceived the deſign of reviving the - 
French Eaſt India company, notwithſtanding 
all the misfortunes it had met with, and 
which had over and over, baffled the ſkill of 
all his predeceflors, 

BEFORE he diſcovered his intentions, he 
was indefatigable to become perfe&ly well 
inſtructed in the affair he had reſolved ta 
carry into execution, This he did by draw- 
ing to his acquaintance and careſſing ſuch 
merchants, ſeamen, and others, who were 
reputed to be the beſt acquainted with the 
ſubject. TS LON 

Arno this company had ſtood in 
need of no encouragement from the crown, 


yet, 
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yet, upon an enquiry into the ſtate of the 
company's affairs in the year, 1684, it ap- 
peared, that they had run out to the amount 
of above 300,000 |. ſterling, which was not 
leſs than one half of their original capital 
ſtock, Theſe, and the ſubſequent misfor- 
tunes of the company, occaſioned ſuch ge- 
neral clamours, that induced a univerſal opi- 
nion that it was even impoſſible for the 
French to carry on a trade with advantage to 
the Indies. But theſe vexatious circumſtances 
were little in compariſon to the loſs of their 
able and generous protector Monſ. Colbert, 
who ever exerted his influence in their favour, 
and would have brought the company much 
ſooner than it was into a proſperous ſtate, had 
he not been cut of, before there was time to 

accompliſh it. e 1 85 
Mons. Pontchartrain, his ſucceſſor, who 
neither wanted abilities, or probity, but whoſe 
notions with reſpect to commerce were either 
crude, or undigeſted, or, which was worſe, 
narrow, and obſcure, could effect little. Nor, 
from the commencement of his adminiſtra- 
tion was he any friend to the company, he 
countenancing every attempt to their injury, 
and diſcouraging whatever might tend to their 
eſtabliſhment. | 
AFTER a tedious ſeries of difficulties and 
diſcouragements; there till aroſe a new ſpi- 
rit in France of ſtill further diſtreſſing this 
_ almoſt bankrupt corporation, under colour of 
augmenting the royal revenues, and pro- 
5 „„ 
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teſting their own manufaQures, which af- 
forded bread to the people.—Under this pre- 
text, the company were reſtrained from ſel- 
ling chints, and other piece-goods, to foreign- 
ers; which proved not only a great loſs to 
the company, but the nation, among whom 


the profits of that trade would have circu- 
lated : whereas, by the prohibition, fo much 


money was kept out of France, and not more 


of their own manufactures vended 1 in foreign | 
countries,—They ſuffered divers other ob- 
ſtructions to their proſperity too tedious to 
enumerate.— And while they were envied | 


and perſecuted at home, from ſelfiſh views, 


they were no leſs maltreated and diſtreſſed 


abroad. 


Ix the year 1682, they were radbob] to fach 


an ebb, as to be obliged to enter into a ſcheme 
for the permiſſion of private trade, upon Cer= 
tain conditions. Nor did they ſubmit to this 
only, but were even under the neceflity of 
reigning the whole trade to ſeparate traders, 


upon eaſy terms. From this expedient they 


found ſome relief, which induced to the ex- 


tenſion of their ſcheme; and for the preſerva- 


tion of their ſervants in the Indies, who were 


above ten millions in debt, they fairly ſacrificed 


themſelves. For, in the year 1712, theyentered 
Into a treaty with ſome private merchants of 


St. Malo, by which they yielded up to them all 
their privileges as a company, on the beſt 


terms they could obtain, with a view to fur- 


niſh - 
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niſh fork: as were employed by them in the 
Indies with ſums ſufficient to keep under 
the intereſt of their debts, and thereby pre- 
vent all things from running into confuſion. 
On the expiration of their privileges, they 
ſollicited a renewal thereof, not from hopes 
of reviving their trade, but to renew their 
agreement with the merchants of St. Malo, 
merely for the preſervation of their ſettle- 
ments, and prevention of the ruin of their 
ſervants i in the Indies. 
Tarvs the private traders enjoyed all the 
advantagious trade derived from the com- 
pany's ſettlements, without contributing to 
their original expence, or even to. that by 
which they were ſupported. 
TE duke of Orleans, who eſtabliſhed a 
new kind of government in France, ſuſtained 
' his authority by ſchemes that never attended 
all the victories of Lewis the Great.— He 
affected to act on motives diametrically oppo- 
ſite to thoſe of his predeceſſors; he declared 
that the great end of government was the 
good of the people. —That it was impol- 
_ fable this ſhould be promoted by wars. —That 
peace was an univerſal bleſſing to France, as 
well as other nations.— That commerce was 


the effect of tranquillity, —That the conſe- bi 
quence of an extenſive trade were more cer- ſe 
tain reſources of power than conqueſt. — This pa 
gave the company great expectations; A ef 


which ended in the famous Miftiff ppi ſcheme, 
to 


| 7] 
to pay the public debts of France without mo- 


ney; which proved, as all ſuch deteſtable 


deſigns do, a ſuperlative bubble, like to that of 
our South-Sea company project, which took 
place almoſt immediately afterwards: ſo in- 
fatuated has this nation been to adopt every 
bad ſcheme, and reject the numberleſs wiſe 
and judicious, as We have ſeen through theſe 


R {It 
Tus ſtate of public affairs occaſioned an 
union between the weſtern company and 
this; the former whereof had ſwallowed up 
ſome other companies.—The edict of union 
extinguiſhed the title of both theſe companies 
no leſs than thoſe others therein compriſed, 
and gave to the whole the name of the Com- 
pany of the Indies, which it bears to this day, 
To this new company was granted an ex- 
cluſive privilege of trading from the Cape of 


Good-Hope to the extent of the Eaſt-Indies, 


as alſo to the iſlands of Madagaſcar, of Bour- 
bon, and of France, and coaſt of Soffola in 
Africa, the Red- Sea, Perſia, and dominions 
of the Mogul, of the king of Siam, and of 
the emperors of China and Japan, as allo to 
the South-Seas, from the Straits of Magellan, 
or La Maire, to the Eaſt- Indies that way, for- 
bidding all the reſt of his ſubjects, and their 
ſeveral traders to be concerned therein, under 


. 


pain of the confiſcation of their veſſels and 


effects. V . 
To this company alſo was given the poſ- 

ſeſſions and effects of the other companies, 
Vor. II. - Charging 


dt 


* 
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charging them with their debts.—The bet: 
ter to diſcharge which, the edict creates in 
their favour 25,000,000 of new actions, to 
be purchaſed for ready money. — They have 


alſo full licence to import all ſorts of manu- 
factures of ſilk, filk and cotton, gold and ſilver 


ſtuffs, dyed cottons, as well as painted and 
ſtriped, on condition that none of theſe ſhall be 


vended in the French dominions, but ſold to Fo- 
reign nations, GSO. 

Tuis edict had more effect than the go- 
vernment expected from it; ſuch an eager- 
neſs appeared of ſubſcribing, that, inſtead of 
2 5, the ſubſcription amounted to 50 mil- 
lions, which cauſed other regulations; the 
principal of which was, that they ſhould 
take off four times of old actions, in order 
to be entitled to the new; ſo that, in order 
to purchaſe 5000 livres of the new actions, 
the ſubſcribers were obliged to take 20c00 
of the old. 

The great end propoſed by all this was, 
to find means of ſuppreſſing that immenſe 
quantity of paper money, which was fo heavy a 
burden on the fiate, To which end, annui- 
ties, to the value of 25 millions, were 
created; which not anſwering that inten- 


tion, the new company of the Indies offered 


their aſſiſtance, and undertook to diſcharge 
them at the rate of 50 millions in one month; 
ſo that the whole load of this paper money, 
amounting to near ſixty millions of our flerling 

money, 
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money, was to be extinguiſhed by the end of. 
Fuly, 1721. 

In conſideration of the zeal manifeſted by 
the company in this propoſal, the king, by 
his arret, dated July 1720, changed the terms 

on which the company held their privileges, 
and declared. them PERPETUAL, reſtraining 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors from ever treating 
them as other companies had been, in order 
to their eſtabliſhment—Thus this company 
acquired- the title in France of the PeRpE- 
UAL COMPANY OF THE INDI1Es, with all 
the privileges of the other four companies 
that exiſted prior to this, confirmed to them 
. 

Ix two years time it was declared, that, 
in conſequence of the annuities granted and 
aſſigned to the company from the crown, 
they ſhould be able to aſſign annually the 
ſum of 10 per cent. which ſhould be paid 
duly and punctually for ever: in conſequence 
whereof, the directors were to be at full 
liberty to export and import what they 
thought proper, without being accountable 
annually to their conſtituents, becauſe the 
dividend was to be certain and regular ; and 
they were to manage things ſo, as that the 
— of one year might be made good 
by the profits of another. 

Troven this courſe of management had 
one great convenience, by aſcertaining the 
intereſt to the proprietors, yet the circum- 
ſtance of not accounting for the profits 
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proved of ſuch ill conſequence] notwith: | 
ſtanding the regular payment of the divi- 


dend, that the proprietors could never be 
cured of a ſuſpicion, that the Eaſt-India 


merce had been carried on rather for the 


benefit of the crown than the company; 


and this contributed to keep their actions 


low, though they had ſuch extraordinary in- 
tereſt paid them with great regularity. _ 

Tux grounds of this ſuſpicion lying in the 
annuities paid by the crown to the company, 
which were ſufficient for ſecuring ſuch a divi- 


dend, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from the 


profits of their trade, made the thing not in- 


credible ; eſpecially when the dividends re- 
mained certain for 20 years together, though 


the commerce of the company had been 
greatly encreaſing. 3 

To underſtand this matter rightly, as well 
as the true ſtate of the company's affairs in 
general, and how they came to have a fund 


capable of diſcharging regularly ſo high an 


intereſt for ſuch a number of years, it will 
be requiſite to give a ſuccinct relation of the 
riſe and progreſs of the other companies that 
have been incorporated with this, by the be- 


fore- mentioned edict, and of the Weſt- India 


company in particular, wherein abundance 


of curious particulars will occur, that may |} 


be uſeful. 1 
THE China company in France was orig1- 


nally ſet on foot. in the year 1660, but was 
ſoon after abſorbed by that of the Eaſt-India 


company, 


: 


8 
company, which had the ſanction of royal 
authority in 1664. When this company de- 
clined, the old company was revived, by 


the crown granting their licence, which was 


renewed to one Monſieur Jourdan, an opu- 
lent merchant, who fitted out a very large 
| ſhip for that voyage, which failed in march 
1698, and returned ſafely the zd of Auguſt, 
1700, very richly laden. | 
T uIs ſucceſs encouraged Monſ. Jourdan, 
and others intereſted with him, to fit out 
the ſame ſhip again, which they accordingly 
did in the following ſpring, and returned 
again in September, 1705, with no leſs ad- 
vantage to the adventurers than before. One 
would have thought ſuch ſucceſs ſufficient to 
have eſtabliſhed this new company ; but the 
general war wherein France was then en- 
gaged, rendered it impracticable : thus the 


company lay dormant, though poſſeſſed of 


its rights, which extended to the coaſt of 


China, Tonquin, Cochin-China, and the 


iſles adjacent, till it was, for the reaſons of 
ſtate ſhewn, united to the weſtern com- 


pany. | 


Tas company of Senegal, though under 
another denomination, was one of the earlieſt 


in France, being carried on by a ſociety of 


merchants at Dieppe; yet without the ſanction 
of royal authority. This company made a 
little ſettlement in an iſland at the mouth of 
the river Sanegal in Africa, and carried on no 


inconſiderable trade thither, Afterwards this 
1 com- 
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commerce fell into the hands of the mer- 
chants of Rouen, who, in the month of No- 
vember, 1664, yielded up the lame to the 
Wen- India company. 

Wren that company was diſſolved, about 
Io years after, the old Senegal company was 
revived, and three opulent merchants unders 
took that commerce ; which they carried on 
with extraordinary advantage to themſelves, 
till the year, 1681; when the miniſter, Moni. 
Colbert, conceiving intentions to enlarge this 
traffic, prevailed on thoſe merchants to ac- 
cept of a valuable conſideration for their pri- 
vileges, and to admit of it's paſſing into the 
hands of a larger number of perſons, with 
new privileges, which they poſſeſſed for many 
years. But it appearing, that their exclu- 
five rights were too extenſive for their capital 
ſtock, it was judged for the public benefit, 
to divide this company ; and hence ſprung 
the Guinea company of France, to whom 
the greateſt part -of their privileges was aſ⸗ 
ſigned, and the reſt remained to the old Se- 
negal company, which - ſtill continued in a 
proſperous condition- 

YET, from variety of accidents this com- 
pany came to be ſo reduced, that they were 


| obliged to give up their privileges to ſome 


rich merchants of Rouen, who carried on this 
trade with tolerable ſucceſs, when it became 
united, as we have ſeen, ta the company of 

the Indies. 
| THE 
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Tur Guinea company alſo had it's ebbs 
and flows, till the acceſſion of Philip V. to 
the crown of Spain, who, in the year, 17c1, 


granted them the liberty of the Aſſiento for 
negroes, under which it continued to flouriſh, 


to the enriching of France, and the great im- 
poveriſhment of the Spaniſh. Indies, as we 


have ſhewn in our preceding diſcourſes.— At 
the treaty of Utrecht this company loſt it's 


exiſtence ; and yet ſo the French managed it, 


that they made this loſs, as England miſtak- 


ingly thought it, turn greatly to their gain by 
vaſtly improving their ſugar-colonies, as we 
have ſhewn.—But, when France had ren- 


dered the Spaniſh Aſſiento worth no nation's 
acceptance upon the footing that we took the 
ſame, it was very graciouſly conferred upon 
our South Sea company ; and France .took 


care to make the exerciſe of this contract a 


handle for heartburnings, between Spain and 
England; which gave riſe to the Spaniſh de- 
predations, and, that at length, with other 
pretences of illicit commerce carried on by 
the Engliſh, occaſioned the late war, which 
ruined our Aſſiento company, and that trade 


has been largely carried on by France ever ſince, 


from Hiſpaniola to Spaniſh America, without 
any formal Aſſiento granted them by the court 
of Spain; which commerce, however illicit, 
has been connived at by Spain, though highly 
complained of if any thing of this kind is 

carried on our parts from Jamaica, &c. 
Ax this conjuncture the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme 
took place in France, the conſequence of the 
„ pre: 
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pretenſions of that crown to Louiſiana. At 
this time the regent of France had under his 
conſideration, Mr. Law's projects, which 
was firſt to reduce all the public debts in 
France into one form. For which purpoſe 


it became neceſſary to erect, under ſpecious 


appearances, a ne- company, with ſuch pri- 
vileges as might create hopes of moſt extra- 
vagant gains to the proprietors, —Hereby a 


conſiderable part of the whole commerce of 


France was thrown into the hands of this 
great French company of the Indies; and the 
royal bank of France was united hereto to 
give the greater colour and ſanction to this 
mighty Miſſiſſippi ſcheme ; which proved at 
once the moſt iniquitous contrivance that 
ever entered into the heart of man; and un- 
happily for this nation, England did, in a 


great meaſure, follow this infamous example, 


by adopting of the South Sea ſcheme, which þ 


proved no leſs ignominious to this nation than 
the Miſſiſſippi project did to France. Nor 
has this South Sea affair of ours ever yet 
been rightly laid before the public; but, I 
may one day, perhaps, open all the anec- 
dotes belonging to this moſt deteſtible ſcene 
of iniquity. To proceed. 88 
Tux company of the Indies at this time of 
day, was conſidered as the center of the 
whole French commerce; it monopoliſing 
ſo conſiderable a proportion thereof; and 
truly the riſe and fall of that company's ſtock 

might be then looked upon as a political, 
Wn: | | or 


A | : 


or commercial barometer, which el 
the ſtate of the French trade and the public 
credit, To paſs over the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, 
and ſtick to the . of the company, as 

before obſerved. 

Tux regular Weiden, made by this com- 
pany had a double effect they contributed 
greatly to uphold the public credit, and that 
of the company. The former was neceſſary 
to prevent theſe confuſions as long as they 
could, which happened on the ruin of the 
regent's ſyſtem ; which was near ruining the 
whole nation.—But the ſame regular pay- 
ment of dividends was of unſpeakable ſervice 
to the company in their trading capacity, 
without which they could not have poſſibly 
| ſubſiſted ; this policy keeping the proprietors 
from either enquiring, or receiving any gene- 
ral accounts of their dealings. — This was one 
of the great ſecrets of the French councils, 
and the deſign of reſtoring the affairs of the 
company; and is what of all other that France 
has conducted with the greateſt addreſs; for, 
by this means they gained time for the com- 
pany; and, by affording them money in ſea- 
ſon, they revived their Eaſt India trade, put 
all the company's debts into a train of pay- 
ment, replaced all her factories; and, if the 
laſt war had not broke out, would have ſoon 
placed her, as a trading company, in as good 
a condition in that capacity, as ſhe was as a 
corporation of public creditors And ſuch is 
the policy of F rance, that . have now 


con- 
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_ - conquered all things, in regard to this com- 


pany, and rendered the ſame as ſubſtantial to 

their general commerce, as to their public 

credin !! 65 ; 4 
Tur effectual eſtabliſhment of this great 


company was owing to the peaceable admini- 


ſtration of the late cardinal Fleury; but this 


Was no otherwiſe due to him, than as he con- 


tinued the direction of theſe affairs in the 
hands of Monſ. Orry, who, perhaps, did 
more ſervice to this nation, than all the 
ſtateſmen, and generals, that were employed 
in this reign.ä— Though his management was 
ſomewhat thwarted, and thrown into diſor- 
der a few years fince, yet he overcame the 
greateſt difficulty, in regard to this company, 
and put her concerns into ſuch a channel, 
as will, perhaps, render their company for- 
midable in compariſon to any other in Eu- 
rope. 
Tux capital of the preſent company, as 
before obſerved, was compoſed of the origi- 
nal capital of the weſtern company, and of 
25 millions added thereunto, upon the incor- 
poration of the Eaſt India company there- 
with; but after the ruin of Law's ſyſtem, 


and all things were in confuſion, it was found 


requiſite, that the king ſhould: make a revi- 


ſion of the actions poſſeſſed by proprietors, in 
order to diſtinguiſh between ſuch as had ac- 


quired their property fairly, and ſuch as had 
thruſt themſelves into the company's books, 
to ſerve the purpoſes of mere ſtockjobbing. 


o 


In 


%- w— * 


_ In conſequence of this . the king 
fixed the actions of this company to 56,000, 


and which formed a capital of 112 millions; 


for their dividend upon which, they had a 
yearly revenue aſſigned them of eight mil- 
lions four hundred thouſand livres. By an- 
other arret in 1725, 5000 of theſe actions 
were cancelled, and burnt; ſo that the capi 
tal of the company, by this means, was re- 


duced to 51,000 ACTIONS, and their DIVI- 
pENDS ſecured by the annual payment of 


eight millions from the farmers-general of 
the farm of tobacco, the excluſive, perpe- 
tual, and irrevocable privilege of vending 
which, was granted to the company in 1723, 
and confirmed to them in 1725, together 


with the profits ariſing from the furrs im- 


ported from Canada; ſo that the fund for the 
payment of their annual dividends was as 
effectually ſettled, and ſecured, as it was poſ- 


ſible a matter of that nature could be. 1 in 


France. 


Yer the affairs of this company went on 


in a very precarious way for about fourteen 
years —But, in the year, 1737, Monſ. Orry 
being at the head of the finances of France, 


the company fell under his care, —He ſaw 


that great ſupplies were neceſſary to extricate 
them from the difficulties under which they 
laboured, and, therefore, having made a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny into their affairs, he furniſhed them 


with 
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with ſuch ſums as were neceſſary for aug- 
menting their commerce; ſo that in the 
ſhort ſpace of two years he doubled their re- 
turns, and, in three years more, brought 
them to thrice as much as they had formerly 
been. ä ol 
By the management of this able miniſter, 
the company's ſales at Port VOrient be- 
came regular and conſiderable, encreaſing in 
ſuch a manner, that the public ſale in the 
year, 174.2, produced about a million ſter- 
ing; beſides which, they reſerved in their 
magazines goods, to the value of four mil- 
lions of livres more; and the firſt ſhips that 
arrived in 1743, brought home ſtill a richer 
and more valuable cargo. This ſudden and 
extraordinary change in the company's affairs 
alarmed all Europe, but more eſpecially the 
maritime powers, who ſaw, with unſpeak- 
able concern, a company, that but a few 
years before was looked upon as annihilated 
as to it's commerce, now rifing into as high 
credit as any in Europe; which animated the 
northern powers to proſecute ſchemes of fal- 
ling into the Eaſt-India trade likewiſe. 
But what was ſtill more extraordinary than 
all he reſt, upon the firſt breaking out of 
the laſt war, the company did not ſeem to 
be affected ſo much as might have, been ex- 
pected, their dividends being ſtill regularly 
paid; and which kept up their credit to ſuch 
a degree, that, at Chriſtmas, 1744, their ac- 
tions were at 2000. But the war with Great 
. * Britain 


© at 


Te] 


Britain encreaſing the expences of France on 


Ce WM the one hand, and leſſening her income on 
e the other, the ſecret at laſt came out; that 
it Monſ. Orry was obliged to acquaint the di- 
y MW rcctors of the company, that the king's af- 

W fairs were ſo circumſtanced, as not to permit 
5 him longer to ſupply the company in the 
manner he had hitherto done; ſo that now 


they were to ſtand upon their own bottom, 

and carry on their trade for the future as well 

as they could. This unexpected ftroke re- 
duced the actions to 800. - And, during the 

time of the late war, their affairs were in a 
lamentable condition; for that occaſioned ſo 
high a demand for money in France, that it 
brought ona ſuſpenſion of their dividends, and 
thereby gave a ſevere ſtroke to their public 
credit; and the blow ſtruck by commodore 
Barnet in the Indies, and the loſs of their ſhips 

we took at Cape Breton, went ſo far towards 
the ruin of their commerce abroad, that an- 
other ſuch ſtroke, from Great Britain, would, 
probably, have abſolutely annihilated the 
company as a trading corporation, for one 20 

or 30 years at leaſt.—But, ſince the peace, 

the company has ſurpriſingly recovered it- 

ſelf *, „„ 
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Here then is a fact, with regard to the French Eaſt- 

India company; that by the late war it was reduced to ſo 

low an ebb, that the continuance of the war for another 

ſeaſon would certainly have abſolutely ruined this great 

company, and have ſtruck ſuch a blow to the whole Ps 
| CT 
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Tur ſome tolerable judgment may be 
made of the progreſs of this company, the 
5 following 


— . 


FY 
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credit of France, that we might not have been obliged to 
have given up Cape Breton—for the ſake of peace.-- But 
how their great India might have been much ſooner ruined 
would be very eaſy to ſhew, if I was ſo deſired. But | 
The weight of the laſt war, as to the enemy's part, muſt 
have been ſupported by one or both of the kingdoms engaged 
as principals, though it was reported that Spain was to have 
been the largeſt ſhare ; but how either of them were to have 
ot money, when we had ſo greatly the advantage of them 
by ſea, was the queſtion. France, that is the richeſt coun- 
try, ſeemed pretty well exhauſted, at leaſt was more ways 


than one vaſtly on the decline, both on account of the fail. 


ure of her commerce, and the large drains upon her from 
abroad, not only of money, but of men, to the prejudice of 
her manufactures. The crown of Spain, it is well known, 
never hoard up treaſures; their whole dependence is upon 
their American returns, which, at the time we are ſpeak- 
Ing of, were ſo backward, that the court was greatly dif- 
treſſed for their own neceſſary ſupplies ; therefore could, at 
this time, lend France no other aid than their credit on the 
future return of the galleons ; which, though not to be de- 
ſpiſed, was very far from anſwering the like purpoſe as 
their having caſh of their own. | 
The armies of both crowns in Italy were extremely ex- 
penſi ve, as they were generally lodged in dear and expenſive 
countries; and as meeting many impediments by ſea, they 
were moſt generally obliged to ſupply their army by land- 


carriage, and often through very rough and difficult roads. 


The French army in Flanders drew conſiderable ſums out 
of the conquered provinces ; but as money levied that way 
is uſually told to the government over a gridiron, as the old 
Phraſe has it, and if they had it all, it would not have main- 
tained a fourth part of their army, there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for it that way, as well as in Italy; and that the 
finances fell very ſhort, is well known, In a word, the ex- 


pence of France in the laſt war was not ſhort of fourteen 
millions ſterling yearly, which no nation in Europe can 


afford, without conſtant ſupply by trade; the principal 
branches of which are the Eaſt-India, Weſt-India, North- 
1 X 1 America, 
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following account of the number of ſhips 
returning annually from Pondicherry, and 


the value of their cargoes, may be uſeful. 
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America, and Great Britain.— And all theſe we know were 
greatly diſtreſſed.— And the Spaniſh treaſure not coming in 
aid, nor, as matters ſtood, could they have much credit 


abroad, as we got moſt of the caſh which foreigners had to 


ſpare, and their old friend Genoa then in a bad ſtate, it is 
very difficult to conceive how France could have ſubſiſted 
her troops another ſeaſon, — While the trade was open, France 
could not want reſources infinite, more eſpecially if allied 
with Spain, and the treaſures of America find their way home 


freely ; but when neither of theſe were the caſe, the notion 


at that time of the reſources of France, feems to be very ill 
grounded. And therefore we appear to have been very un- 
fortunate in making a peace with ſuch an enemy ſo eircum- 
ſtanced, ſince it does not ſeem very eaſy to reduce them to 
the like ſtate again, —Yet there are ways to do it, and to a 
much worſe, 4 e 
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Of the commerce of the French company of the 
| Indies, ſhewing/the number of ſhips returning 
annually from Pondicherry, and the value of 
their cargoes “, from 1727 to 1742 incluſive, 


: Ships. Pagoda's, 
In 1727 October 


1728 January 3 22438, 26 
| a September a bs s 
1929 January 3 20, 032 
123 September : N 
1930 January 248,08 
„ wc, 
1731 Januar . 600,711 
th October : 45 4 
1732 January 4 © - 203,006 
September ; 
1733 January 4 260,640 
September 
1734 January 4 392,987 
September 
1735 January 4 375,347 
September e 
1736 January 3 „ 
October | 
1737 January 5 351,691 
October 
1738 January 3 SI216 
8 October 
1739 January 5 586,156 
ctober ak 
of 1740 January 4 485,732 
October | 
1741 January 4 $555,043 
October | 


1742 January | 7 954,376 


—_— 


— 


3 Ine read:r is deured to obterve, that the ſame number 
of ſhips were leut annually from Bengal as from . 
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7 Fon What has been ſaid, it is apparent 
that the French have ſpared no expence, 


nor left untried any point of policy, to up- 


hold the company of the Indies; and, not- 
withſtanding: what it ſuffered in the late 
war, we, find they are ſtill in a flouriſhing 
condition. Nor can it be otherwiſe; for 
this company is eſtabliſhed on ſo broad a 
bottom, that if one branch of trade proves 
temporarily bad, their other branches gene- 
rally make them ſome compenſation: as the 

intereſt of this corporation is ſo intimately 
interwoven with that of the ſtate, we find, 
upon all critical emergencies, it ſtands in need 

of no aids which the ſtate can afford it. 

Nx of the greateſt advantages that this 
company has been to France, ſeems to be 
the encouragement which has been given, 
by means thereof, to the French ſugar- 
iſlands and colonies in America; for the 
French Senegal company (which was the 
African company of that nation) being united 
to the India company; and this company 
having granted them ſuch bounties, exemp- 
tions, privileges, and encouragements, as 
amount to above 40, ooo l. ſterling per ann. 


7 ; k 5 
: 8. 7 1 . 
4 wb £ X 
8 1 
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and conſequently the numbers of this liſt are to be doubled. 
He is defired to take notice alſo, that the ſums ſet down are 
the prime coſt of the goods in India.— And, laſtly, that the 
value of a pagoda is about ꝙ French livres, or 7 8. 6d. ſter- 
ling; by the help of which directions, this table will be 
found to comprehend a ſhort hiſtory of the progreſs. of this 
company. | 
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in ordet ta enable them to carry on their African 
commerce to the greater advantage of the 
company, as well as of their ſugar colonies; 
it is not to be admired, that the French 
ſhould make ſo rapid a progreſs in the trade 


of America, as we experienced they had 

done in the late war. . 

Bur what gives the French ſtill a greater 
weight of intereſt in Africa than the benefit 
of theſe encouragements, is the company's 
ſole privilege of this trade, excluſive of all 
the other ſubjects of France. For, by virtue 
of theſe powers and immunities, the French 
have ſupplied their colonies with 10, ooo of 
the choiceſt and moſt robuſt negroes from 
the coaſt of Africa, to. 1000 that have been 


carried by all the Britiſh traders to our own = 


plantations. . $ 
Bu vittue of this great French com- 

pany, inveſted with all thoſe extraordinary 
privileges, that we have amply repreſented 
in our diſſertations on the French police re- 
garding their African and American com- 
merce; we cannot be as little ſurpriſed, that 
our rival nation ſhould make ſuch extra- 
ordinary advances in their American and their 
African trade, as they have done in that of 
the Eaſt Indies. For, however, injurious in 
the general monopolies certainly are to com- 
merce, yet this French monopoly is ſo poli- 
tically tempered, ſo wiſely modelled, and 


conſtituted, that it's monopolifing dettimen 
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tal edge is quite blunted ; whereby this edr- 
poration has proved no leſs beneficial to the 
trade of France, than ſome others; have been 


- hurtful and deſtructive, when not regulated 


the like rational maxims and principles: 


which, to lay them before the reader in the 


light they appear to me, will fall under 
the following particulars, viz. | 


1. That the French have made their Eaſt- 
India company inſtrumental to the preſerva- 
tion and encreaſe of their African commerce; 


vrhetein they have become more conſiderable 


upon the coaſt of Africa, than any other 

2. The French African commerce as it 
has been conducted by this company has 
proved the great nurſery of all the French 


ſugar-iſlands and colonies, by ſupplying them 
cheaply and plentifully with negroes, as we 
have ſeen, for the cultivation of their ſugars; 


cotton, cocao, indigo, and all other the valu- 
able productions of thoſe colonies. Iz 
3. The French American commerce has 
enabled them to ſupplant the Engliſh in the 
ſugar trade of Europe; and to encreaſe in ſea- 


men, and mercantile ſhipping in a tenfold 


degree to what they were before the peace of 

Utrecht. N POR 

4. The French India company has main- 

tained a competition in trade with the Eng- 

liſh in Aſia; and been thereby inſtrumental 
22 i We -to 
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to encreaſe the French . ſeamen and naval 
wer no leſs than our Eaſt-India company 
has done that of this kingdom. 
we may cafily diſcern, how 
motives have been to induce the French to 
ſupport and uphold this company at all 
events. 
royal edicts and ordonnances, that after the 
Aſſiento with Spain was given to our South- 
Sea company, the French laid the African 
trade quite open to all their ſubjects, whereby 
not only 
to have been ruined, but that alſo of their 
ſugar, and other colonies, which depended 
thereon: 2 
eſtimable branches of their trade from abſo- 
lute ruin, the French declare, in their royal 
edicts, that they were obliged to grant the 
excluſive privileges in their African trade to 
their India company, with all thoſe im- 
munities thereto annexed, which we have 
enumerated in our preceding diſcourſes. So 
that the advantages arifing to the trade 
and navigation of France from granting 
the excluſive privilege therein to their India 
company, is thought by far to overbalance 
all the diſadvantages that might be pre- 
ſumed to ariſe from ſuch a kind of mono- 


poly 


From hence 
powerful the 


For, we have ſeen from the French 
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their whole African trade was likely 


„therefore, to ſave thoſe in- 
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and, certainly, as this French com- 


pany is modelled. at preſent, the French have 


not herein f their true commer- 


cial intereſts; reaſon no leſs than e 
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having evinced the rectitude of their policy in 
this reſpect. Thus we have ſeen how con- 
ducive to the flouriſhing ſtate of the French 
commerce in general, this rival nation has 
rendered even a monopoly ! We ſhall now 
touch the progreſs of this French company in 
Aſia, and view what a figure they are likely 
one day to make in that part of the world, if 
they ſhould not be ſomehow checked in their 
career, | 

Tux original ſeat of government of this 
company in the Indies was at Madagaſcar ; 
but, after the firſt Dutch war, they removed 
to Surat, and, after that, to Pondicherry.— 
This was in the year, 1674 ; and as the com- 
pany, at that time, had an extraordinary de- 
mand for piece- goods, they could not have 
ſettled in a better place. This place they im- 
mediately well-fortified, by order of the court; 
ſo that, in the year, 1710, this place was be- 
come one of the moſt conſiderable in the In- 


dies; and, if their affairs in Europe had kept 


pace with their improvements made in the In- 
dies, the French company would foon have 
been upon a level with thoſe of their neigh- 
bours the Engliſh and the Dutch. 

Tux ſettlement of Pondicherry becoming 
the capital reſidence of the French Eaſt India 
company, is well ſituated for this commerce. 
The town lies in the province of Gingy, 
the coaſt of Coromandel, and diſtant ak 
above 100 yards from the ſea-ſhore. —The 
Magazines of the company, and of private 
wo O 3 perſons, 
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. perſons, are numerous and magnificent; a 
. ſpacious and beautiful market-place, fix fine 
gates, 11 baſtions, for the defence of their 
walls, a regular citadel well fortified ; up- 
wards of 400 cannon upon their works, be- 
ſides an excellent train of field-pieces, bombs, 
mortars, and all ſorts of military ſtores in 
their arſenal. — The governor lives with 
prot {ſplendor and dignity, and has, beſides 
is own palace, another grand one, adjoining 
to a moſt beautiful garden, ſuperbly furniſhed 
for the reception of the foreign princes and 
ambaſſadors of thoſe parts, who, whenever 


they reſort thither, are treated with infinite 


reſpect, and all their expences defrayed by the 
company; which has been found, by expe- 
rience, of far greater conſequence to the in- 
| tereſt of their commerce, than the expence it 
occaſions, No ſettlements in India are bet- 
ter regulated, or more wiſely governed, than 
this, and it is become extremely populous by 
Mahommedans and gentiles, as well as chri- 
ſtians. „ 2 
THERE cannot be a place better ſeated for 
trade than this, being in the midſt of the 
European ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and having all the bay of Bengal 
open before them; ſo that here the com- 
pany's magazines are full of all the com- 
modities and manufactures, not only of the 
coaſt of Coromandel, but of other parts of 
the Indies, ſuch as Bengal, Surat, and the 


coaſt of Malabar, as alſo of ſuch as are im- 


ported 
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ported from Perſia, and the coaſt of the 
Red- Sea. Here likewiſe are warehouſes 
for all forts of European commodities, which 
are conveniently tranſported from thence, 
as occaſion requires, to all the markets in 
the Indies, 3 9 8 
Tux ſtaple trade of the place is piece - 
goods, of which the fineſt are in Golconda, 
and the beſt painted here ; they have like- 
wiſe great quantities of filk, raw and manu- 
factured, gold and filver brocades, perfumes, 
ſpices, and diamonds ; in which laſt branch 
of trade they have made a great progreſs of 
late, and for which it is certain they are very 
conveniently fituated, as being at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the fineſt mines in the Indies; 
and by having perſons amongſt them as well 
ſkilled in jewels as any in the world, they 
reap no leſs advantages in this reſpect than 
any other Europeans fettled here.— And cer- 
tain it 1s, that the India trade of France has 
laid an extraordinary foundation for the ene 
creaſe of their European trade in general. 


DI 8- 


DIS SERTATION XXIV. 


Of the folicy of England with regard to her 
| management. of the African trade; with 
 confiderations how the ſame mi 9 have been 
better conducted, and far more extended for 
the general intereſt. of the nation; with a 
further compariſon between our management 
and that of France, reſpecting the ſame : 
and by what means our Eaſt- India company 
may be rendered inſtrumental to the ſecurity 
and advancement of this commerce. 


R OM our laſt diſcourſes, the meaſures 

taken by France to eſtabliſh their 
African trade, which has proved the great 
inſtrument of advancing their whole Ameri- 
can commerce, will be freſh in the reader's 
memory; and, therefore, by way of con- 
traſt, it may be proper next more fully to 
conſider our own policy, in relation to the 
manner of carrying on this commerce. 

I SHALL not enter here into a detail of 
the riſe and progreſs of our late Royal Afri- 
can company, that being done in my Die- 

tionary 
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touch ſuch eſſentials relating to this trade 
as, is humbly conceived, may tend to its bet- 
ter eſtabliſhment, and more extenſive ad- 
vancement. 

For above theſe 2 50 years paſt, it has 


been the conſtant practice of all ſuch. Eu- 


ropean nations as have made new diſcoveries 
in foreign parts, and gained any eſtabliſhed 


power and authority in remote and barbarous 
countries, to build and maintain forts and 
caſtles; and, by virtue of fuch poſſeſſion, to 


claim a right to whole kingdoms, and to ex- 
clude all other nations from trading in, to, 


or from them. Thus the Portugueſe long 


enjoyed the whole trade to Africa and the 
Eaſt-Indies ;—the Spaniards: for many years 
claimed and engroſſed to themſelves almoſt 


the whole continent of America, and moſt 


of the adjacent iſlands; the Hollanders have 
rendered themſelves maſters of the Spice- 
Ilinds in the Eaſt, and from them ſupply 
the whole world with thoſe univerſal com- 
modities by ſuch quantities, and at ſuch 
prices as they think fit. By the like practice 
the Dutch, for ſome time before and after the 


year 1660, attempted to gain the abſolute 


poſſeſſion of the moſt valuable parts of the 
coaſt of Africa, and to exclude this nation 


from any ſhare in that commerce, and there- 


by brought on themſelves a war with this 
kingdom in 1664. | 


BETORE 


tionary of Commerce; Fſhall at preſent only 
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BETORE our late Royal African company 


had built a fufficient number of forts and 
caſtles on the gold-coaſt, the Dutch inter- 
rupted our trade, and ſeized and confiſcated 
our ſhips on this coaſt, and within its depen- 
dencies.— After our company built and main- 
tained forts and caſtles on the Gold- coaſt, 
the ſaid company, and other Britiſh traders, 
carried on a free and uninterrupted com- 
merce here. e BE 
Berors the French got poſſeſſion of their 
forts in the river Senegal, and on the iſlands 
of Arguin and Goree, on the north coaſt, 
the Engliſh traded to all places on the faid 
coaſt without moleſtation.— Since the French 
have poſſeſſed the before-mentioned forts, 
they have not only excluded the Britiſh na- 
tion from thoſe pee, but have, in times of 
peace, taken and confiſcated all ſuch Britiſh 
ſhips and veſſels as have ventured to go thi- 
ther in time of peace; yet ſuch care has 
been taken of this branch of our trade, that 
| we have ſuffered the French to trade unin- 


terruptedly within our ſole rights of trade, 


and under the very noſe of our forts and 
caſtles. —In thoſe places where we have 
forts, we carry on trade with the natives; 
where other nations have forts, and we have 
none, we are excluded the right of trade.— 
This proves the neceſſity of ſupporting our 
forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, 
and of ſo ſupporting them, that we may 
uphold our abfolute right, our weight and 
dignity 
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dignity of trade here; or how can we expect 
to maintain the ſame? How can we expect 
to ſupply our colonies with negro labourers ? 
How can we expect to enjoy the benefits of 
our ſugar-iſlands? and how can we expect 
to uphold a rivalſhip in trade with our power- 
ful and deſtructive competitors the French 
in all thoſe eſſential branches? 4 

WE have ſeen that France has upheld her 
African commerce by the weight and influ- 
ence of an opulent company, a perpetuated 
company, ſupported and upheld by the crown 


of France by mighty privileges and immu- 


nities ; by a company endowed with exten- 
five privileges for ever; by a company con- 
ſtituted upon ſo firm and ſolid a baſis, as 
renders it the grand ſupport of the whole 
American and Eaſt-India trade of France no 
leſs than that of Africa.And have we not ſeen, - 
from the royal edicts of that nation, that, if 
they had ſuffered this trade to have con- 
tinued open to all the ſeparate traders of | 
France, not only this important branch of 
trade muſt have been abſolutely ruined, but 
likewiſe their whole American commerce 
that depended thereon ? It is, therefore, they 
did not ſuffer this trade to remain open above 


four years. 


Axp what have the French declared by | 
their royal edicts to have been the great cauſe 


that this trade was going to abſolute ruin, 


while it remained free and open to all his 
majeſty's ſubjects? Was it not that general 
com- 
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competitorſhip therein that ſeparate traders 
maintained? Did not this raiſe the price of 


- 


negroes to ſuch an exorbitant degree, that 


the French planters muſt have been ruined 
in the purchaſe of them? Did not this en- 
hance the price of all African commodities 
as well as negroes, and depreciate thoſe of 
France? Does not the carrying on the trade 


in this manner evince this to be the inevi- 


table conſequence thereof? And did not this 
compel the French to give the ſame to their 
great Eaſt-India company, together with all 


the privileges of their four former companies 


thereunto annexed? Has not this given the 
French ſuch influence in Africa, as to en- 
courage them to drive the Engliſh out of the 
whole trade of the Gum-coaſt ? Has not this 
encouraged them to rob us many years of our 
molt valuable negroes from Anamaboe ? Has 
not this excited them to interfere with us at 
Whydah, and made them inſult us in the 


river Sherbro, and Serralione; and, in a 


word, to take all thoſe advantages of us on 


the chal that I have before particularized in 
my former diſcourſes? And how could we 


expect otherwiſe, when we fairly draw the 


parallel between French and Britiſh mea- 
fures, in regard to the management of this 
trade? Let any impartial man faithfully com- 
pare our meaſures with thoſe of France ; let 
him put them in fair contraſt with each other, 
and let him ſay, if his reaſon will ſuffer it, 


that thoſe of France have been calculated for 


the 


% o& — FO" 
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the ruin and deſtruction of this trade, and 
thoſe of England for its preſervation and pro- 
ſperity, in the honeſt national light: no man 
can maintain this, though he ſhould. aſſert 1 it, 
according to my humble judgment. | 

Was our African trade ever put on ſo 
good a foundation as the French is? Had our 
late royal African company ever any effectual 
encouragement to ſupport this trade, as the 
French have? Every one that is acquainted 
with it's hiſtory, knows the contrary. Did 
not the proprietors run out. their fortunes to 


build forts, and eſtabliſh ſettlements for the 
benefit of ths: public? But what advantages 


did they ever gain in trade to make them 
compenſation? None. Where they not great 


ſufferers by our wars with the Dutch and 
the French? And what recompence did the 
nations make them? Had this company ever 
a beneficial Aſſiento with Spain as the French 


Senegal company had before the peace of 


Utrecht? After they had exhauſted their ca- 


pital in building forts, making ſettlements, 


and engaging the negroe-princes in this na- 


tion's intereſt, without receiving any com- 
mercial benefit equivalent thereto, what pub- 


lic encouragement did they obtain to enable 
them to ſupport the trade? Why, truly, in 


1697, the parliament laid the trade open to 


all the ſubjects of England for 13 years, and 
impoſed a duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem, 
on all goods and merchandiſes exported to 


Africa, 
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Africa, during that term, for the mainte- 
nance of their forts, and caſtles; the whole 
of which duties amounted to no more than 
73,7851. 10s. 64 d., and their expence in 
ſupport of their forts did not ſtand them in 
lefs, at a medium, than 20,0001. per Annum, 
for 14 years, from 1697, which amounted to | 
20,0001. in the whole —And when the 
faid act was expired, did not all the ſubjects 
of Great Britain enjoy the benefit of this 
trade; and yet the ſole expence of the forts 
was left to the company till the year, 1740 ? 
Did not this neceſſarily decreaſe our weight 
and influence in Africa all this time ? For the 
' company had no power to reſiſt the ſhame- 
ful encroachments of the French on the Gum 
coaſt, and elſewhere; and the nation all this 
time never interfered, to maintain it's dignity 
and honour in oppoſition to the French in- 
truſion. | | 
Tux court of England by the treaty of 
Utrecht, accepted of the Aſſiento contract, 
when, as I have obſerved elſewhere, it was 
not worth our acceptance, under the terms 
we received it, France having greatly over- | 
done that commerce beforehand. But what 
tendency had this Aſſiento to promote the 
African trade, upon a national footing? From 
this time we had two African companies, as 
it were, ſubſiſting; the one the late royal 
African company; the other, the Aſſiento 
company. Did not this create a competition 
. | in 
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in trade between theſe two companies for a 
time ? Did this benefit either, by raifing the 
price of negroes on both? I am not inſenſible 
that there was an agreement between theſe 
two companies for a time, but that was fo 
wiſely managed, as to anſwer the end of nei- 
ther, and much leſs that of the nation: ſo 
that our Aſſiento had no tendency to advan- 
tage the African trade, nor to render negroes 
cheaper to our own Britiſh planters. This 
trade being open alſo to all his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects; and a conſtant rwalſhip. therein ſubſiſ- 
ting between all thoſe ſeparate traders, as 
well as between the two before-mentioned 
companies, what became the caſe of the Bri- 
tiſh planters all this time with reſpe& to ne- 
groes ? Did not this great competition in the 
whole trade encreaſe the price of negroes 
above 300 per cent.? 3 
Wren the French enjoyed the Aſſiento, 
and made conſiderable advantages thereby, 
they had only one African company; and 
theſe French Aſſientiſts poſſeſſed the ſole ex- 
eluſive privilege of that trade; they had nei- 
ther any other company to compete with 
them to raiſe the price of negroes, nor other 
African merchandiſe, much leſs had they 
the whole body of French ſeparate traders to 
rival. them therein, as our late Britiſh Aſſien- 
tiſts and the royal African company both had, 
How can we wonder then that the French 
ſhould make ſuch extraordinary advantages 
thereof, while our South-Sea-company made 
ln. none ? 
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none? Can we, therefore, at all admire, that 
while the French had the Aſſiento, they were 


capable of affording negroes cheaply and 


plentifully to the Spaniards, and by favour 
thereof to throw into all Spaniſh America 
ſuch immenſe quantities of their other mer- 
chandiſe, as we have ſeen they did, and 
fo greatly to enrich France; and, /at- length, 
ſo highly toglutt;New Spain therewith, as to 
make it not worth our acceptance at the treaty 


of Utrecht to take that negroe-contraCt from 
Spain ? It certainly was not, unleſs it had 
been modelled upon quite other conditions 


than it was. | | 

1 $H4ALL not touch upon any other con- 
ditions of an Aſſiento at preſent that might 
be apprehended to have proved more bene- 
ficial to ourſelves, and have given leſs um- 
brage to the court of Spain in the exerciſe 
of that contract: I ſhall only here obſerve, 
that had our South-Sea company, as Affien- 
tiſts, been poſſeſſed of all our African forts 
and ſettlements, and carried that commerce 
on from the N of Africa at the firſt 
hand, as the French had done before them; 
had this been the caſe under our Aſſiento 
company, ſo regulated, in relation to our 
African commerce, as not to have interfered 
with the rights 1 our ſeparate traders, in 
ſupplying the Britiſh colonies with negroes : 
had this been done, even under the injudi- 


cious terms and conditions of our Aſſiento, 


the South-Sea company: 8s Aſſientiſts, * 
| ave 
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have: greatly advantaged themſelves and the 
nation by this commerce: our South-Sea 
Aſſientiſts, conſidered as a well- regulated com- 
pany, in reſpect to the African trade, might 
have been able to have become the power- 
ful protectors of our whole African com- 
merce, as well that branch which reſpected 


our ſeparate traders, as that which related | 


ſolely to' the ſupply of the Spaniards with 
negroes.— A company, like our South-Sea 
company, backed with an ample capital 
trading ſtock, and ſupported with due powers 
from the crown of England, would have 
kept the French in due ſubjection on 
the coaſt of Africa.—Such a company would 
have effectually maintained our beneficial 
right of trade on the Gum-coaſt for 0 
miles, which the French have inſolently 
excluded us from.—This company would 
have effectually excluded the French from 
trading for immenſe numbers of negroes _ 
at Anamaboe, under the noſe of our beſt 
Britiſh forts.— They would have prevented 
the French from encroaching on our trade 
at Whydah, Gambia, Serraleone, and Sher- 
bro. Such an Aſſiento company would have 
maintained, not only all the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Britiſn commerce in Africa for 
their own benefit, for the benefit of our ſe- 
parate traders, and for that of the nation in 
general: they would, we ſay, have not only 
ſupported the dignity and honour of the 
Britiſh empire in this eſtimable branch of 
Vox. II. P our 
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our ttade, but they might and would have 


been enabled fo to have extended their com- 


merce into the bowels of Africa, as might 
and would have unſpeakably advantaged the 


trade, the wealth, and the power of the 


whole kingdom, and have prevented all in- 
fults and encroachments by our rivals.—All 


this might have been done; and no leſs than 
this bought to have been done; and if thoſe 
vho formed our Aſſiento had underſtood this 
ecommerce as they ought to have done all 


this, and more, might have been done for 


the honour and intereſt of the nation in ge- 


neral, and no leſs for the advantage of our 
ſeparate traders, than that of our South-Sea 
company. Theſe meaſures might and would 
have prevented the fatal effects of our never- 


to- be- forgotten South- Sea enthuſiaſm. 


LET not our feparate traders be fo par- 
tial to themſelves as to imagine that ſuch a 


company, properly and wiſely regulated, 


could have injured their private intereſt. 


On the contrary, it would be no great 
difficulty, perhaps, to ſhew how, and by 


what means the intereſt of ſuch a regulated 


company might have ' co-operated with our 


ſeparate traders to have kept the French in 
due ſubjection in Africa, to the mutual be- 
nefit of them both, for the common intereſt 
of our plantations, and the general intereſt 


of the kingdom. Theſe things might be 


cafily ſnewn.— But, 
In 


Ln 

4x this place; it may be neceſſary for me 
only to take notice, that if all the negroes 
that the French have, i in barefaced violation 
of our rights of trade, taken from the coaſt 
of Africa ſince the treaty of Utrecht, had 
been left to our South-Sea Aſſientiſts, and 
our traders of London, Briſtol; and Liver- 
pool, they would have had at their ſervice 
three to one more than they have had to ſup- 
ply the occaſions of them both; — and, by 
proper ſtipulations, regulated by parlianient, 
between our Aſſientiſts and our ſeparate 
traders, they might have purchaſed whatever 
negoes they both wanted, for .at leaſt one- 
ſixth part of the price which they both were 
obliged to give; becauſe, on the caſe ſup- 
poſed, the attentive reader will pleaſe to ob- 
ſerve, that our Aſſientiſts, nor our ſeparate 
traders would, in ſuch caſe, have had the 
competition of our old Royal African com- 
pany of England to have combated, nor the 
competition of the French, which has proved 
infinitely more diſadvantageous : : in fine, our 
Royal Aſſientiſts and our ſeparate traders 
might eaſily have went hand in hand, and 
have kept the French ſo effectually under, 
as would have put it out of their power to 
have advanced their ſugar and other colonies 
in America, by means of their African trade, 
as I have elſewhere ſhewed they have done; 
and conſequently the French could neither 
have ſupplanted us in the ſugar- trade through- 
out Europe, nor have become ſo formidable 

1 to 
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to us in all America, as we, at preſent, ex- 
perience them to be: In a word, I muſt beg 
leave to declare, from my attention to the 
meaſures of France, in regard to the advance- 
ment of their commerce, and their naval 
power, I cannot help aſcribing the ſame, in 
a great meaſure, to our conſtant i manage- 


mi 
ment of our African commerce, and the wiſe th: 
management of the French with relation there- pr 
unto, For I deſire it may be remembered, ta 

as J have obſerved on another occaſion, that by 
although our African traders have proſpered, bo 
yet our national loſs of the ſugar-trade be 
throughout Europe, and our loſs of the Aſ- * 
fiento by our ill- regulation of that branch of by 
our African trade, greatly over- balance all thoſe pl 
gains, —And' the power gained by France as h: 
well in Africa as in America hereby ; the ti 
whole loſs of the commerce of the Gum- 
coaſt, and the weight of the power of France d 
in Africa, if they have diſpoſſeſſed us of Re 
our forts and ſettlements in Africa, as we * 
are informed they have, muſt demonſtrate ſe 
to every impartial man, that our African af- h 
fairs have not been rightly conducted. K 
I aM too well apprized of the jealouſies t 

of our African traders to imagine, that they will I; 
eaſily be brought to think that they could have 7 


carried on the African trade ſo much to their 
private advantage as they have done, in con- 
junction with any opulent and powerful com- 
pany to ſupport that trade in concert with 
k ett them, 


* 
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them, though ſuch company had been ever 
ſo wiſely regulated for that purpoſe: but, 
with great deference to the judgment and 
experience of thoſe gentlemen, I cannot help 
differing from ſuch who may. be of this ſen- 
timent. For I humbly conceive, | that they 
might have reaped much greater advantages 
than they have done, provided all'our rights, 
privileges, and immunities / in the African 
commerce had been inviolably preſerved, 
by the means of a weighty company; for 
had this been the caſe, would they not have 
been great gainers, as merchants, in the ge- 
neral ſugar-trade of Europe, that France has, 
by our ſhameful neglect of this trade, ſup- 
planted us in? And, if the Britiſh planters 
had had the cultivation of double the quan- 
tity of ſugar in conſequence thereof, would 
not this have proportionably enereaſed their 
demand for negroes? And if the French had 
not been ſuffered, ſince the peace of Utrecht, 
to have taken a negro from any part of the 
coaſt within the Britiſh rights, would not there 
have been at leaſt above double the quantity of 
negroes to have been purchaſed? And when 
the rivalſhip of the French had been abſo- 
lutely deſtroyed, within only our own limits 
of that trade, might not our ſeparate African 
traders have purchaſed two or three negroes 
for the ſame price they have done one? For 
certainly it would have proved no leſs for the 
intereſt of the regulated company to have 
kept the price of negroes low to have ſup- 


1 


Pied their Alliento, than for the intereſt of 
our ſeparate traders! to have ated in concert 
with them for : that purpoſe. Nay, might 
not ſuch an agreement have been made be- 
tween the company and our ſeparate traders, 
that the former might always have had their 
magazines duly ſupphed with negroes, as 
well for the uſe of the ſeparate traders, as 
of themſelves ? And might not this have been 
done alſo at certain fixed and ſtated prices? 
whereby might not our ſeparate traders have 
ſaved all theſe loſſes they have ſuſtained by 
demurrage, and from ſtrolling from one part 
of the coaſt to another to make up their 
cargo, at a great expence? That this was 
practicable might eaſily be ſhewn, was 1 
diſpoſed to deſcend to particulars; and this 
might all have been done at the expence of 
France, not at that of the company, or che 
RO traders, 
MorEoveR, would not a great and a 
powerful company be capable of doing that 
in Africa that never can be accompliſhed by 
ſeparate traders in their disjointed capacity? 
Would not ſuch a company be able to ex- 
tend the commerce of Africa into the very 
Heart of that great empire; which can never 
be done by [ſeparate traders? What ſhare 
we have hitherto enjoyed of this trade, is 
no more than a little of the coaſting part; 
we being ſcarce acquainted with the internal 
trade for above 200 miles, and in the whole 
of. that we-have but very little experience.— 


The 
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The trade of Africa in general we look upon 
even yet to be only in its infancy, in com- 
pariſon to the great extent of this part of the 
world. Have we ever enjoyed any thing 
more of this commerce than the mere ſkim- 
ming of the coaſting trade, and that under 
difficulties and diſcouragements enough, ariſ- 
ing, as well from the interruption of the 
Dutch as the French? 

Have we not all reaſon to believe, that 
Africa will admit of a very extenſive and 
lucrative commerce, if we can propagate the 
ſame into the very heart and center of theſe 
extenſive territories? We know little of that 
infinite variety of vegetable, mineral, and 
animal production, that we may preſume 
abound in this part of the world, and which 
might afford an infinite variety of trafficable 
objects. But do we not know, from our 
little coaſting traffic, that ' theſe countries 
abound with commodities of ineſtimable va- 
lue, though we have participated of but a 
ſmall ſhare of them? Do we not know that 
their vegetables afford us fine woods, as well 
for dying as workmanſhip ; and may we not 
ſuppoſe that here are as fine drugs as any in 
other parts of the world, if we took pro 
per meaſures to obtain a knowledge of them ? 
We know with what a valuable commodity 
their elephaats furniſh us; and what num- 
berleſs is animals this country may abound, 
that would afford matter for traffic, we are 
but very little acquainted with. Certain we are 
P 4 alſo, 


\ 
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alſo, that this country does no leſs abound 
in gold than in delicate vegetables, gums 
and ivory; and why not in diamonds: and 
other precious ſtones, as welt as innumerable 


foſſils and minerals of ineſtimable worth? 


Certain likewiſe it is, that there are ſcarce 
any productions in all our Britiſh American 
iſlands but might be cultivated on the con- 
tinent of Africa, and that perhaps within few 
miles of the ſea-coaſts: and if ever we ſhould 


be unhappy enough to be diſpoſſeſſed of our 


ſugar-colonies, our trade in this part of the 
world might contribute to make us compen- 
ſation: at all events, however, it is wiſe and 
prudent to make every advantage in our 
power that this trade will admit of; for we 
know not what occaſion we may have to 
make the moſt of every thing we have the 
leaſt claim to. py 

In tracing mankind as near as we can 


to their origin, we find them in the general 
to have been no better civilized, than the 


Africans. What has ſo much tended to ci- 
vilize the human ſpecies as commerce? This 
being the parent of treaſure, ſplendor, and 
magnificence, have not theſe prevailing mo- 
tives been conducive to the general propa- 


gation of all the commercial arts? And where- 


ever they have been duly introduced, they 


have ſcarce ever failed to poliſh and huma- 


nize the moſt brutiſh ſavages. And why not 


the Africans? However ſome countries may 


| abound with what we Europeans are pleaſed 
FE to 
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to denominate kuotane barbarians ; ; yet, we 
well know, that nature is one and the ſame 
in all parts of the world, ſuitable to it's cli- 
mate and it's ſituation ; and the colour, and 
ſtature in men is as little to be deſpiſed as the 
ſoil where they inhabit, and the productions 
of the earth: and ſoils of all kinds, and in 
all climes are improveable; and why not the 
human nature? Are not the rational faculties 
of the negroe people in the general equal to 
thoſe of any other of the human ſpecies ? 
And experience has ſhewn that they are no leſs 
capable of the mechanical and manufactural 
arts and trades, than the bulk of the Euro- 
peans. I ſhall enter no further into the phi- 
loſophy of human nature. 
Fox my own part, I cannot help expreſ- 
ſing my diſlike to the ſlave-trade, and wiſh 
an end could be put to it; and I am inclined 
to believe that practicable without injury to 
our plantations. At preſent, however, we 
ſhall take things as they are, and reaſon from 
them in their preſent ſtate, and not from that 
wherein we could hope them to be. Certain 
it is that wherever the commercial Europeans 
have humanely cultivated a trade with the 
moſt ſavage people, they have always reaped 
advantages ſufficient to induce to purſue the 
practice. The Dutch afford us an eminent 
example of this in their Eaſt India ſettle- 
ments. Have they not by dint of trade ci- 
vilized innumerable of the natives, and there- 
Wy gen them to the European way of 
"_ 


[Tas] - 
cloathing, and imbibed moſt of their pecu- 
liar cuſtoms and habits? Why then may not 
numberleſs of the Africans be brought to do 


the ſame? If their country affords produc- 


tions valuable enough to pay for our manu- 
factures, why ſhould we oenle@t>1o: induce 
them to a general wear of them? If they 


poſſeſs wherewith to give an advantageous 


barter for any of our productions of arts, wh 

ſhould not effectual policy be uſed with them 

to induce them to a general liking thereof ? 
That they have eſtimable commodities that 


will turn to profit to give in exchange for 
cours, is certain; and that it is practicable to 


bring them to a general uſe of multitudes of 
dur commodities, is not leſs ſo, from what 
little we have experienced of their diſpoſition. 
If we could ſo exert our commercial policy 
amongſt theſe people, as to bring a few hun- 
dred thouſands of them to cloath with our 
commodities, and to erect buildings to deck 
with our furniture, and to live ſomething in 
the European way, would not ſuch traffic 
prove far more lucrative than the flave-trade 
only, or the dealing with them only for thoſe 
{mall quantities of gold, and other commodi- 
ties which we do? LT 
Ir once we could propagate and eftabliſh 
our faſhions amongſt them ; if they could be 
brought to pride themſelves in living in our 
manner, and that it was thought diſgraceful 
not to cloathe and live in ſuch certain man- 
ner; would not this naturally rouſe their paſ- 
: ſion 
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gon to obtain thoſe productions of their 
country, to give in return for our commodi- 
ties? Would not this animate and inſpire them 
to ſearch their countries for every thing valu- 
able both above ground, and below, to main- 
tain a traffic, that once became generally fa- 
ſhionable amongſt them? And as they have 
innumerable things i in the ſeveral kingdoms of 
nature, whoſe uſes, and whoſe virtues they 
cannot be ſo well acquainted with, they 

would lay in time all nature's work at our 
ſet ; they would clear their lands; take to the 


cultivation of thoſe things, we have found 


valuable amongſt them, breed thoſe animals 
we eſteemed, and ſearch, at our inſtigation, 
to the very center of the earth for all her in- 
valuable treaſures. May we not very rea- 
ſonably judge that this would prove the natu- 
ral conſequence of cultivating ſuch a com- 
mercial correſpondence with theſe people ? 
And when our people came to obtain a free 
and friendly trading intercourſe with the na- 
tives, may we not preſage that great muſt be 
the conſequence ? For our cuſtoms and fa- 
ſhions would ſpread from nation to nation; 


from country. to country ; till by travel and 


commerce, we became as familiarly acquaint- 
ed with this rich and extenſive country as 
with any in Europe. 

Ap what infinite advantages might ile 
to theſe kingdoms, if we ſhould prove the 
firſt who cut out ſuch new tracts of com- 
merce? For the firſt eſtabliſhers will always 

obtain 
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obtain the greateſt advantages; and may ſo 
fix ourſelves in the favour and friendſhip of 
thoſe ſavage nations, as not eaſily to be ſup. 
planted by any rival traders. , © 
HB ſuch like meaſures, have not all bran. 
ches of traffic with foreign countries been ob- 
tained? And what reaſon have we to deſpair 
of extending the commerce of this part of the 
world to a degree equal to that of any other 
belonging.to the whole Britiſh empire ? With 
a commerce that muſt prove of ſuch a nature 
and extent; and ſo beneficial to theſe king- | 
doms, what compariſon will the mere ſlave- 
trade bear, and that ſmall quantity of Afri- 
can commodities wherein we, at preſent, 
deaf 15 55 915 . 
ARE not theſe motives ſufficient to induce | 
us to the preſervation of that footing we have | 
obtained in Africa? But how theſe great 
things may be accompliſhed is the next point 
that falls under our conſideration. 
As our African trade is, at preſent, car- 
ried on, we can never hope for any of 
thoſe advantages ; and, therefore, other kind 
of meaſures muſt be thought of than what | 
we have hitherto fallen upon. And what 
theſe mgaſures are, muſt, from what has been 
urged in the preceding papers, be obvious to 
every one, who has attended to the matter. 
Bur before J open myſelf explicitly upon 
this occafion, I crave leave to premiſe the fol- 
lowing particulars, viz, 3 
| N . 
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1. That while no other means can be 


” found to ſupply our colonies with white 
, people ſufficient to perform the laborious 
Pf buſineſs requiſite in our ſugar-colonies ; or, 
Pg if experience ſhould nas that Whites like 
5. blacks cannot ſuſtain the heat, and the fatigue 


ale neceſſary; or, if we cannot carry on our ſu- 
he oar-plantations to ſuch advantage, by the 
* means of whites, as our rivals in this trade, 
th may do by blacks we cannot think of giv- 

ing up the ſlave- trade, notwithſtanding my 


1 | good wiſhes that it could be done. 


4 2. That what I am about to ſuggeſt is not 
5. intended to interfere with ſuch a ſhare and 
it, degree of the African flave-trade, and the 


connections this gives with the Weſt-India 
trade, as our Britiſh ſeparate. traders, at pre- 


upon their hands; and will at length, per- 
| haps, become quite impracticable to be car- 
ried on at all in the manner it is, by reaſon 
of the greater and greater dearneſs of ſlaves 


at preſent is. 

From What has been aid, it app 
that the French African trade, and all the 
advantages they have thereby received. in re- 
gard to their ſugar, and other American co» 
lonies, have been owing to this trade being 


by their great Eaſt-India company; and it 


_ appears, from the French royal * 
that 


ſent, enjoy, though it grows worſe and worſe 


upon the coaſt ; unleſs this trade ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed upon a better foundation than it 


effectually protected, ſupported, and enlarged 
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that this nation apprehended, their African 
commerce could not be duly ſupported for 
the benefit of their colonies; by the means of 
a free and open trade; and, therefore, they 
aſſert that they were under the neceflity of 
granting the ſame to a company with excly- 
five /privileges.—Theſe things premiſed, I 
ſhall now deſire permiſſion to obſerve what! 
would ſubmit to public conſideration, for the 
better ſecurity and advancement of this 
traffic; which is as follows; viz. 1. 55 
K hat though I would not adopt the 
meaſures of France wholly, in regard to the 
regulation of this trade; yet neither can ! 
judge it eligible inviolably to adhere wholly 


to the preſent. meaſures that we have taken 


for this purpoſe. 


2. That, therefore, 1 would propoſe to 
adopt both; I mean that of a great and a 


powerful company, with excluſive privileges 

and immunities to propagate and eſtabliſh the 
inland commerce only of Africa to the utmoſt: 
and Iwould propoſe alſo, that the whole ſlave- 
trade, and the connection that has with our 
Weſt-India commerce, may be left, as it at 
preſent is, ſolely to our Britiſh ſeparate 
traders. 


ca, excepting that which is commonly called 


the ſlave-trade, ſhall be given to the Eaſt- 


India company by act of parliament, with an 
excluſive privilege for years, with li- 


1 to erect ſoch inland forts, and facto- 


ries, 


3. That every ach of the trade to Afti- 
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ries, as they think proper, and 'ſhall be in- 
veſted with ſuch other immunities, as to the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature ſhall ſcem meet. 
4. That the forts and caſtles in Africa, Net 
every thing thereunto appertaining be veſted 
in the Eaſt-India company, and the 10,0001. 
Annum, which is now allowed by par- 
iament to the preſent African company, fhall 
be granted to the ſaid Eaſt-India company, 


in order the better to enable them to ſapport 


and maintain theſe forts and caſtles — 
erected 1 in Africa, 

That certain parts and proportians of 
theſe ſeveral forts, which are already erected 


| ſhall be allotted by the ſaid act of parliament, 


to the ſole and uninterrupted uſe of the ſepa- 
rate Britiſh African traders, the better to en- 
able them to carry on their flave-trade. 

6. That in the carrying on the ſaid ſlave- 
trade, the ſeparate Britiſh traders ſhall have 
full and unreſtrained liberty to traffic with 
the negroes for ſlaves in the ſame manner 
they, at preſent do; and ſhall not on any 


account, be debarred and moleſted by the 


ſaid company, in trading with the negroes for 
ſuch gold duſt, or gold, or ivory, &c. as 
they at preſent do; but that this dealing ſhall 
be limited and reſtrained to a certain degree, 
according to the number of ſlaves, which 
theſe traders ſhall purchaſe on the coaſt : 

and that the company ſhall on no account 
interfere in the Laye-trade with the n 


uaders. 
7. That 
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7 That in order to render the trade the 
more beneficial to the ſeparate traders, ag 

well as the country, an agreement ſhall be 
ſettled between the company, and the ſepa- 
rate traders ; which agreementſhall be regu- 
lated by the act of parliament, aforeſaid, 
that the ſeparate traders ſhall not give more 
than things of ſuch a certain value for the 
goods they ſhall deal in beſides ſlaves; and 
that the company ſhall be reſtrained to the 
ſame value in their barters; whereby the 

rice of theſe commodities may not be en- 
. by rivalſhip in trade between the 
company and the ſeparate traders. 

8. That the company ſhall always be 
obliged to protect the ſaid private traders. in 
their traffic, as much as they ſhall their own 
agents; and ſhall prevent all foreign interlo- 
pers attempting to trade anywhere on the 
coaſt of Africa, within the limits of the char- 
ter of the late royal African company. 

9. That every other branch of the len 
African trade ſhall be ſolely under the con- 
troul, direction and management of the 
Eaſt-India company; and the ſeparate tra- 
ders ſhall not interfere therein, further than 
they have been wont to do, in regard to the 
uſual cuſtom of carrying on the trade. 
10. That the Eaſt- India company, when 

poſſeſſed, by act of parliament, of the addi- 
tional powers and privileges, ſhall be diſtin- 
guithed by the name and title of the Royal Eaſt- 
India and African company, or by ſuch other 


appel- 
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appellatiqn as the wiſdom of parliament thall 

judge eligible.” : 
11. That one half of the beinen ky | 
valorem to be vended in Africa, ſhall be of 


Britiſh produce and manufacture, and the 


other half of the produce and manufactures of 


the Eaſt-Indies, according to Invoice; and all 


after-char ves, 60 ©! | 

140 That the ſaid royal Eaſt· India ind A- 
frican company ſhall be obliged to erect all 
ſuch inland forts and factories at their own 


expence, as may be neceſſary to facilitate all 


trade between the interior parts of Africa and 
the Sea-coaſt ; and ſhall be at the ſole ex- 
pence of making treaties and alliances with 
the negroe-chiefs and princes for the greater 


ſecurity and enlargement of their com- 


merce. 

Tuxsx are the general heads that I indi 
preſume to ſketch out, leaving them to be 
amended by thoſe who are better judges. If 
the whole African trade, except that part 


commonly called the flave-trade, was abfo- 
lutely vefted in the Eaſt- India company, upon 


ſome reaſonable terms and conditions, there 1s 
no doubt to be made, but that trade would, 
by means of ſo powerful and wealthy a com- 
pany, be carried on to the very center of that 
great extended and populous country : and, 


what immenſe quantities of our own, as wall 


as of the Eaſt- India commodities, might be 


vended among theſe people, is not eaſy to 


fay ; eſpecially, if the natives could be gra- 
5 Vor. | Q_ dually 


dually civilized, and brought. generally to 
wear, and otherwiſe conſume. the European 
and Indian commodities. - But it can never 
be expected, without the erection of interior 
forts and factories; and thoſe duly maintain- 
ed and upheld by a powerful company, with 
a large trading ſtock, that this commerce will 
ever be encreaſed to the degree it is capable 
of, And, as it would be the intereſt of this 
company to cultivate the inland commerce to 
the utmoſt extent, as having no manner of 
concern with the flave- trade, there is all rea- 
ſon to believe, that, where we now export 
twenty ſhillings worth of commodities to 
Africa, we ſhould then export one hundred 
pounds worth. There are conſiderable quan- 
tities of the Eaſt-India goods, at preſent, ſent 
to Africa; but, if that company were fo 
ſettled there, as to encreaſe the commerce in 
that part of the world, to the degree it is 
capable of, the conſumption of thoſe, would 
certainly, as well as that of Britiſh commo- 
dities, in general, encreaſe beyond imagina- 
tion. And we very well know, that thoſe 
people have the valuable commodities of ivo- 
ry, gums, dyeing woods, gold, &c. &c. to 
give in exchange; and doubtleſs, when the 
trade came to be extended to the degree it 
will admit of, there would be diſcovered an 
infinite variety of trafficable particulars, with 
which the Europeans at preſent are totally 
unacquainted, 

| 80 


| 


commerce? ret; 6.40; o ; 
Non do we apprehend that ſeparate tra- 


this nation; I am not unapprized of what may 
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| 1 80 Well ennffitutbifl n company, ſupported 7 


for half a century only, with ſuch powers 
and privileges as before intimated, or with 
ſuch others as ſhall make it for the intereſt of 
the company to drive the inland trade to it's 


- utmoſt height, would be inſtrumental, we 


may reaſonably believe, to make Britons as 
well acquainted with the interior territories of 
that extended country, as they at preſent are 
with the coaſt only. So that if the wiſdom 
of the nation ſhould, at any time hereafter, 
judge it for the public intereſts to deprive this 
company of it's excluſive privilege, and lay 
the trade quite open; would not the ſeparate 
traders and the public in general, reap un- 
ſpeakably greater advantage thereby, than they 
ever poſſibly can do, if ſome powerful com- 
pany does not undertake the eſtabliſhment of 
this very extenſive and gainful branch of 


* 


ders can have the leaſt reaſon to complain, or 


object againſt the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an ex- 


tended commerce into the heart of Africa, 


as may eaſily be effectuated by virtue of a 


company, properly conſtituted and regulated 
for the purpoſe, and perhaps, by no other 
meaſures whatſoever. _ 


Haix d endeavoured, to inform myſelf in 


regard to what has, been urged againſt every 
kind of trading company that has exiſted in 


be 
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be objected againſt my own propoſition, and 


particularly what may be offered from the 
confideration of the miſcarriage of the late 
royal African company: from which ſome 
probably may pleaſe to argue, that it is im- 
poſſible for any kind of African company long 
to ſubſiſt, without annihilation of their trad- 
Ing capital. 


Bor, with all deference to the judgment 
of thoſe who are pleaſed to think ſo, I would 


beg leave to remind the reader of what has 
been before noticed: viz. With reſpect to 
this late company, it muſt be obſerved, that 
they were never bottomed upon a parliamen- 
tary conſtitation ; that they were ever in the 

precarious ſituation of depending only upon 
the royal prerogative, without any parlia- 
mentary ſanction. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that they could never raife above the 
capital ſtock of a hundred thouſand pounds; 
the bulk of which was ſoon ſunk in the pur- 


© chaſe, repairs, and erection of forts and 


caſtles; and the profits of their trade ſunk 
by the wars we had with the Dutch and the 
French in Africa; in conſequence of which, 
they had ſo trifling a ſtock left wherewith 
to trade, that it was not poſſible, under all 
theſe diſadvantages and diſcouragements, 
they ſhould ever make a tolerable pro- 
greſs in this commerce, any way propor- 
tionate to the apparent extent it would 
admit of, Where is the admiration, _ 
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fore, that a company, erected upon ſo ſan- 
dy a foundation, ſhould never be able to 
ſupport it's head, and at length fink? | 
As this trade has yet never had a fair trial, 
by means of a company founded upon par- 
liamentary authority, no man can preſume ta 
ſay, that what has never been tried will miſ- 
G 1 1 
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' DISSERTATION xxv. 


Farther conſiderations on the African trade, 


and our Eaſt-India company; ſhewing where- 


in the latter may prove conductive, by hav- 
ing the trade to Africa annexed to it, as 
propoſed in the preceding diſſertation, to en- 
able Great Britain the better to maintain 
the balance of trade and power againſt 
France in Africa, America, and the Eaſt- 
Indics. 


ROM what has been already urged, 
no one can avoid diſcerning that the 
commerce of France, as it has been carried 
on in Africa, with relation to its important 
connection ih the French ſugar and other 


colonies, has proved the effential cauſe of all 


the proſperity and dominion of the French 
in America, and has greatly contributed to 
render their Eaſt-India company ſo opulent 
and formidable in Aſia. 

ON the other hand, we have ſeen, that 
England having carried on her African trade 


on principles diametrically oppolite to mw 
0 


. I TS 


fa) 


of Frarice; it has, from time to time, greally 
injured, and now almoſt totally ruined that trad2 
as ſuch, and the French maintain the ſuperior 
dominion on that coaſt. It has alſo enhanced 
the price of negroes to ſuch a degree to our 


Britiſh planters, that it has proved the prin- 


cipal cauſe of the loſs of our ſugar trade 
throughout Europe, and occaſioned ſugars t) 


come ſo exceſſively dear to us for domeſtic 


conſumption; this has alſo prevented the 
breakingup of more land in our iſland colonies, 
for the greater cultivation of ſugars, by rea- 
ſon of the extravagant price of negro la- 
bourers neceflary for that purpoſe. Theſe 
things have done unſpeakable injury to our 


planters in general, ruined numbers of them, 


and raiſed the price, and obſtructed the pro- 
duction of all our other American commo- 
dities: and theſe have proved no leſs diſadvan- 
tageous to all our Weſt-India traders in gene- 


ral, than to the nation; for if we had prevented 


theſe evils by the right management of our 


African commerce, thoſe traders would have 


been far greater gainers thereby than they 


have been, and we ſhould have maintained 


ſuch a ſuperiority in our African, and con- 
ſequently in our whole American commerce, 
as would have hindered the preſent height of 


the French power in America, and elſewhere, | 


that we now experience it 5 roſe to. 


SixcCk, therefore, it may be juſtly ſaid, 
that the preſervation of our whole com- 


mercial intereſt 1 in America, and therefore, in 
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a great meaſure, in Europe alſo, depends upon 
the proper regulation of our African trade, I 
hope I ſhall be excuſed if I urge all that ap- 
pears to me needful to the permanent and 
proſperous eſtabliſhment of this ſo valuable 
a branch of the Britiſh traffic. 


Having in the foregoing diſcourſe, given 


my thoughts how I apprehend this com- 
merce may be carried on and extended by 
the means of ſuch an important joint-ſtock 
company as our Eaſt-India company at pre- 
ſent is, in conjunction with our ſeparate 
traders ; it will be neceſſary to conſider ſuch 
objections as may be urged againſt this com- 
pany ; more particularly ſo, ſince I have taken 
the liberty, unrequeſted, and perhaps un- 
thanked, to ſuggeſt the propriety of giving 
additional powers and immunities to this 


company; which, in the eye of many, is 


already looked upon as a detrimental and 
deſtructive monopoly ; and what I have pro- 


poſed further in their favour, may give a 


greater handle for clamour and: calumny 


againſt them: and, therefore, as I have ſpon- - 


taneouſly undertaken the cauſe of this cor 

ration, and to ſuggeſt the reaſonableneſs of 
extending its privileges to the African com- 
merce; I am obliged in juſtice to endeayour 
to vindicate this company againſt what, in 
the general, has been, and what may, on 
account of what I have now faid in its fa- 
vour, be urged againſt them. 


Pxx- 


"mr 

PREVIOUSLY to what I ſhall take the 
liberty to ſay in behalf of this trading com- 

ny, I muſt defire the reader's favour to 
recolle& the ſubſtance of what has been al- 
ready ſaid throughout the courſe of theſe * 
difſertations ; for the prevalence of truth has 
obliged me to maintain a connection, and I 
hope a conſiſtency, throughout the whole. 
What I would, upon the preſent occafion, 
require the reader chiefly to call to his mind 
is, how greatly we have ſuffered in the com- 
merce of Africa, by laying that trade abſo- 
lutely open, without the exiſtence even of any 
joint-ſtock company to uphold our commer- 
cial dignity, weight, and influence in this part 
of the world; while the French, by follow- 
ing the contrary meaſures, have aggrandized 
themſelves at our expence. We have laid 
before the reader likewiſe that ſyſtem of wiſe 
laws and regulations whereby our great ri- 
vals govern their, African and American 
trade in a manner conſiſtent with the proſpe- 
rity of both.—-Whereas we ſeem to have 
paid no regard, by our regulations of theſe 
trades, to that eſſential and mutual depen- 
dency that ſubſiſts between them. We 
have ſeen alſo. the difference of the conſtitu- 
tion of our ſeveral colonies in North-Ame- 
rica; and how, in conſequence thereof, the 
ſecurity of the whole have been endangered ; 
—whereas the French colonies have all one 
uniform conſtitution, and every part co- 


1 for the n infoty and preſerva- 
tion 
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tion of the whole. We have ſeen alſo how 
we have neglected to regulate our Indian af- 
fairs, and have thereby loſt the alliance and 
attachment of thoſe people ;—whereas, on 
the contrary, we have ſeen by what means 
the French have gained the friendſhip of thoſe 
people, and made them ſubſervient to their 
miſchievous machinations againſt our domi- 
nions,—Theſe and many other are the prin- 
ciples of policy, the reader will recollect, 
that are placed in contraſt in this work, to 
ſhew wherein the French have outdone us 
in the cabinet, as if it were an indignity to 
us to counter- act them in their own way,— 


But does not every one ſee the egregious ab- 


ſurdity thereof? 

Ix the French can raiſe 100 ſail of men 
of war at preſent, will any one ſay it is not 
neceſſary for us to have more than 100 fail !— 
May we not with equal wiſdom ſay, that 


although the French make uſe of arms and 


ammunition in combat, that we ſhould raſhly 
fight them unarmed ? Every one ſees the 
folly of all this. Well then, if common 
ſenſe inſtructs us to put ourſelves upon an 
equality with an enemy in military concerns, 


why not in commercial ones? We do not 


ſay, that we are. to follow France in all their 
points of government: that the judicious 
reader will diſcern is going beyond the ſtan- 
dard of policy we would come to: no; our 
free conſtitution, and our religion will not, 
without deſtroying our invaluable rights and 

liberties, 
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liberties, admit of any thing unconſtitutional: 


but our conſtitution will, with all ſafety, ad- 


mit of our counter- acting France, or any 


other power, in our commercial ſyſtem, by 
the ſame policy by which they would ſup- 
lant or over- reach us. — Are not theſe prin- 
ciples the baſis of all treaties of peace and 
friendſhip, and more particularly of thoſe of 
commerce? 
EveRy true friend to his country will de- 


fire that the due ſpirit of liberty may beever 


cheriſhed-amongſt us. I ſhall ever think it my 
duty to contribute thereto. But as our fond- 
neſs for the words liberty and freedom ſome- 
times lead to licentiouſneſs, and even anarchy 
in government; ſo may not a too great 
eagerneſs for an univerſal freedom and liberty 
of trade carry us ſuch lengths, that we may, 
at length loſe all the trade we have? Though 
peculiar monopolies have certainly proved 
injurious to trade; yet is it not notorious that 
we owe all our trade originally to mono- 


8 In the ſtriking out new and un- 


eaten tracts of commerce, what private 
people will hazard their properties therein? 
As the primary motive to the grant of 
monopolies was to cut out, by dint of joint- 
ſtocks, new channels of traffic; ſo the mo- 
tives to their continuance ſhould be the pre- 
ſervation of ſuch trades only, as we cannot 


preſerve without them: When the French 
laid their African trade abſolutely open to all 


Fac ſubjects of France, have not their royal 
ordonnances 
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ordonnances explicitly declared, that not only 
that trade, but their whole American trade 
would have been ruined, if they had not 
taken other meaſures? And we preſume, 
that we have ſhewn the reaſon of the thing 
ſpeaks loudly for itſelf. Now, if at the time 
the French lately commenced the carrying 
on this commerce by their great extenſive 
India company, England had carried her 
trade on by a great extenſive company too, 
in conjunction, as has been obſerved, with 
an open flave-trade- to our ſeparate traders ; 
we may ſafely affirm that we ſhould have 
preſerved all the ſugar and plantation trade 
we have loſt, and prevented the growing 
power of the French upon the declenſion of 
our own. The reaſon of this has been be- 
fore amply ſhewn. os 
Ir then we have abſolutely loſt all our 
European ſugar, and a great part of our 
other plantation trade, by the dread of a 
well-regulated monopoly to ſupport, pro- 
tet, and extend the ſame in Africa, 
.whereon it depends; if the French have 
raiſed their commerce and naval power in 
general, by the means of a joint-ſtock. 
company, and have greatly reduced and al- 
moſt ruined ours by the means of ſuch a 
company, are we to be frightened by the 
ſcarecrow ſound of a monopoly out of all our 
trade, when ſuch means are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for its general protection? As we have 
loſt our ſugar and other parts of our planta- 
tion 


1 


tion trade for want of a unt oompady in 
Africa, who will undertake to inſure us that 
we ſhould not loſe the whole commerce of 


Afia, if we were to annihilate our excluſive 
Eaft-India company ? 


Ix it could be fairly demande that the 
Eaſt-India trade is _ a loſing trade to this 
nation, as it is now carried on, we might be in- 
different about the exiſtence of our India com- 
pany. But this has never yet been done to 
my knowledge; when the cirele of this traf- 
fic has been impartially taken into conſidera- 
tion. Some, indeed, have inſinuated that 
the whole commerce of the Eaſt-Indies is 
a loſing trade to all the European potentates 
intereſted therein. Muſt we not with dif- 
ficulty credit this? Is it not ſomething extra- 
ordinary that all the great ſtates who are en- 

gaged in it ſhould be fo blind to their advan- 
tage? If this be the caſe, is it not ſtill more 
to be admired that ſuch a loſing and detri- 
mental trade ſhould draw new ſtates into its 
circle? And that they all too ſhould, chuſe to 
carry the ſame on by joint-ſtock companies, 
endowed with excluſive privileges? The pre- 
ſumption certainly is, that all the ſtates en- 
gaged therein have found from experience 
that they are gainers by this trade and all its 
conſequences in the general: and that the ſe- 
veral companies, in the general, have been 

gainers thereby is as little to be doubted. If 
they were extraordinary loſers, it could not 
be long — and therefore we may 
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reaſonably enough preſume, that the credit 
of their general account of prod and loſs 
exceeds their debit. | 

Bur if the ſeveral companies thardln con- 
cerned were no extraordinary gainers; yet, 
if the reſpective nations wherein they are 
eſtabliſhed experience, upon the whole, 
that they are gainers, would it not be im- 
politic to lay them aſide? On the contrary, 
would it not be wiſdom to ſupport them? 

Ir it be needful to maintain a balance of 
power in Europe, why not in Aſia among 
the European powers eſtabliſned there? Will 
not the riſe or decline of their trade and 
power in the Indies effect that of their par- 
ticular, ſtates in Europe? Though the com- 
panies ſhould be loſers, yet does not theſe 
trades increaſe the naval powers of other va- 
rious European ſtates, and thereby render 
them more or leſs reſpectable in the European 
balance of power? If ſo, then it is needful 
for England to maintain a balance of power 
in the Eaſt-Indies, that contributing to its 
maintenance in Europe. 

BuT who will ſecure the nation that the 
balance of trade and power could be upheld 
by England in Afia, if that trade was laid 
abſolutely open to all the traders of Great 
Britain ? As the French, by laying their Atri- 
can trade abſolutely open, experienced how | 
negroes and other commodities were greatly 
enhanced there; and how their own commo- 


dities were depreciated by a general rivalſhip 
b among 
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among the, ſeparate trade; ſo can we ſuppoſe 
that the French wall ever try the like experi- 
ment in the Eaſt-India commerce? For 
would not a general competition amongſt 
their ſeparate traders in Aſia have the ſame 
effect it has in Africa? Would they not have 
reaſon to dread the ruin of this whole trade, 
as they had like to have experiaticed 1 in regard 
to that of Africa? 


IN the encreaſe of the Eaſt-Indies, as well 


as in all other branches of foreign commerce, 
we muſt have an eye to the policy of our 


neighbours, and more particularly to that of 


a rival nation. And while all other nations 
make uſe of rich and powerful joint-ſtock 
companies, and thoſe poſſeſſed with ſuch 
immunities and encouragements given them 


by their reſpective nations, does it ſeem poli- 


tic in any of the reſt to affect ſingularity in 


this matter, and carry the trade on in a man- 


ner different from all the reſt? | 

Ir we ſhould make any change in the man- 
ner of carrying on this commerce, while 
other nations carried the fame on by the 
means of great joint-ſtock companies with 
excluſive privileges, all the change that we 


could with any ſafety, perhaps, make, would 


be by a regulated company without a joint- 
ſtock ; and this might prove a dangerous ex- 
periment, if we may appeal to the touchſtone 
of experience. For, if in Africa, which is at 
home, in compariſon to the diſtance of the 


Eaſt-Indics, we have not been able to main- 
tain 
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tain the balance of trade and power, and 
much leſs to extend the former there; if in 


Africa, we have loſt all our weight and 


power among the negroe- chiefs and princes, 
for want of a powerful joint-ſtock company 
to uphold our intereſt ; we have no great rea- 


ſon to expect, that a regulated company 


without a joint-ſtock could maintain our 
| ſhare in the balance of trade and power in the 
Eaſt-Indies. Have we not reaſon, on the 


contrary to fear too, that the trade would in- 
deed ſoon prove quite ruinous to this nation, 


and that the whole of our proportion of that 


commerce would fall into the hands of our 


rivals? and if once we loſt our ſettlements 
and our aommèrcial connections in that part 
of the world, we ſhould have no ſhare in 
the ballance of trade or power ariſing there- 


Ir hereafter it thould be judged eligible to 


make any alteration in our manner of carry- 


_ the Eaſt-India trade; it is ſubmitted ; 


her private traders might not, under 
certain regulations, be admitted into ſome cer- 
tain proportion of this trade, in conjunction 


with the preſent joint-ſtock company, with- 


out injuring either the one, or the other, and 
making both, by acting in concert, become 


more ſubſervient to the general intereſt of 


the nation ? If they could be both made to 


| harmonize and play into each .other's hands 


for the common intereſt, and to givebus a 


more excluſive and beneficial trade there than 
we, 
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we, at preſent, have, and add more to our 


weight and influence there, in oppoſition to 


foreign competitors: If, we ſay, the exiſ- 


tence of ſuch a company, and private traders 


too, could be made perfectly compatible, 
upon fair national principles, it would cer- 
tainly prove the beſt way to carry on this 
commerce. 

Axp whether it is practicable for a good un- 
derſtanding to be maintained between ſuch a 
company and private traders, (the experiment 
being duly tried in our African commerce) 


would prove a good touchſtone afterwards to 


try ſomething ſimilar thereto in the Aſiatic 
traffic; for the regulation muſt be well ad- 
apted to the peculiar circumſtances of both 
thoſe trades: and although the general prin- 
ciples upon which the regulation ſhall be made 


in both trades may be the ſame; yet there 


may be ſome exception, to theſe general prin- 
ciples in the one caſe that may not be reqai- 
ſite in the other. 


wo 


ALTHOUGH the government ſhould be at 
the expence of ſupporting and maintaining 


forts and caſtles in the Indies, or impoſe a 
duty for that purpoſe, on the exports, or im- 
ports, ad valorem, &c. ; yet, it is to be greatly 

teared, that ſuch meaſures would not uphold 


our weight and influence to ſuch a degree as 


our rivals do theirs by different conduct. This 
having proved our caſe in Africa, we muſt 
dread it from that experience. 


Vor. II. R | MoR- 
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Mokrovrz, ſuch is the nature of traffic, 


that a mere military force, capable only of 


fupporting forts and garriſons, might, from 
the peculiarity of the condu of fuch un- 
commercial gentlemen, be more liable to de- 


ftroy, than cultivate commereial friendſhips, 


upon a footing equal with thoſe who conſtitute 
a trading intereſt at the head of their military. 
A REGULATED company, duly ſupported 


by a Britiſh government, might poſſibly be 


deviſed for the temporary ſupport of a gene- 
ral freedom of trade: but, that the nation 


could permanently preſerve ſuch a diſtant 


commerce, any thing like what the meaneſt 


of our rivals therein do, I have never ſeen 


ſatisfactorily proved; and until I do, I muſt, 
from national principles be an advocate for 


the continuance of our Eaſt-India company. 


Nor do I diſcern the diſadvantages that could 
ariſe to thefe kingdoms, if our Eaſt-India 
company were no leſs powerful in Aſia, than 


that of the Dutch; which is attended with 


unſpeakable commercial emolument to the 
Hollanders. 
Ir has been frequently ſaid, that our Eaſt- 


India company does not trade to the extent of 


their charter ; but that from an unreſtrained 
liberty of trade, it would be drove to the full 
extremity ; that thereby no part of the Indies 
would remain untraded to: I am afraid, in- 
deed, that this trade would ſoon be carried 


to ſuch an extremity that it would not be 


worth 
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worth carrying on at all, and that many 


would ſoon be ruined who engaged in it. 
But what ſhould induce the company to ſuf- 


fer any beneficial trade to remain unculti- 


vated ? It does not proceed from a deficiency 
of capital, or credit; and why ſhould we ap- 
prehend them neglectful of their intereſt ? A 
company cannot, indeed, trade at fo ſmall an 
expence, and therefore, cannot aftord to trade 
at ſo ſmall profit as private traders: This is al- 
lowed in general : but the previous queſtion 


Fd 


is; whether we ſhould long enjoy any ſhare 
in this trade at all without ſuch a company? 
CxRTAINLV the excluſive correſpondence 


and high credit of the company in the In- 


dies, enable them to traffic every where with- 


in their charter, where they can be gainers ; 


and to do ſo where they could not, would 


ſhew no regard to their proprietors. But 


private traders will gain where they cannot. 


Is not this begging the queſtion ? When our 
company dropt the trade, can we ſuppoſe 
that the chaſm of trade, which they had left, 
would not be inſtantly filled up by the other 
great trading company ? It our traders did 
pick up a little paultry trade, by their ſtrol- 
ling coaſting ; or, if the Indians brought 
trade down to the national forts and caſtles, 


this general competition amongſt them raiſe 
the price of India commodities, and depre- 
cate that of our European? Has not the ex- 
perience of the African trade proved the 
| R 2 truth 


+ Whither our traders ſhould reſort, would not 
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truth of this beyond doubt? But the African 
. traders, ſince that commerce has been laid 
open, have been greatly enriched, and why 


might not the private Eaſt-India traders ? 


This does not follow. The caſe is not pa- 


rallel in it's eſſentials. If the African traders 


Joſe by their direct trade to Africa, they gain 


by the Weſt-India trade, and the re-expor- 
tation of Weſt=India commodities : But hag 
it not been ſhown, that although our African 
traders have become enriched, it has been at 
the expence of our planters ; at the expence 
of the loſs of our whole European ſugar, and 
other parts of our plantation trade? &c. 

Ix I am rightly informed, the point, in re- 
gard to the India trade lies here. Such bran- 


ches of that trade, by which the company 


cannot gain, or are not ſo gainful as others 


they prefer, are carried on by private Britiſh 


merchants, trading under the company's li- 
cence. It is allowed there is a wide diffe- 


rence between granting licences to carry on 


a coaſting trade in India, and a free liberty 


to carry on the trade from Enrope to India : 
but theſe free merchants, who obtain the 


company's licence, and traffic only in fuch 


of our commodities as the company export, 


amply ſupply moſt places with our goods 


where there is any tolerable profit to be got. 


But, it is ſaid, private traders would ſupply 


them cheaper than licenced merchants do at 


ſecond hand. This is to be proved. I doubt it: 
private traders, perhaps, could not buy ſo 
5 p<; cheap 


ca”. am, © #9 — 
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cheap at home as the company does: nor 
could private traders ſell to ſuch advantage as 


licenced merchants do under the company's 


| fandtion, and protection; for their general 


rivalſhip would induce the Indians to wad 


them as they pleaſed. 

Ix is of the laſt conſequence to a nation 
that carries on a trade to the Indies, to have, 
from time to time, a diſtin account of it's 


ſtate and condition. But how could this be 
done by ſeparate traders, who in ſuch diſtant 


countries are preſumed to have no inland cor- 
| reſpondence with the Indian artiſt and manu- 


facturers, &c.—Should it be ſaid, that we 


might have Britiſh factories there, as in Spain, 
and Portugal. We might ſo; and what 
what would the conſequence be? If the 
goods were left in ſuch diſtant countries to 
be ſold; our traders might leave millions of 
money there, perhaps, to be annihilated. 


But if factors make their returns by barter 


from voyage to voyage, will not their com- 

miſſion greatly diminiſh the profits of the 

trade? Beſides, muſt there not be the ex- 
pence of ſupercargoes likewiſe ? 
WnũoEvER confiders how merchandiſes are 


to be diſtributed in India, and affairs in ge- 


neral conducted there; what a connection 
and dependency there is between the commerce 
of the ſeveral countries included within the 
company's charter, will eaſily diſcern, that 
if the whole trade was in the hands 12 a diſ- 
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jointed body of traders, and not under the 
direction of a company thoroughly experienced 
herein, it would certainly be difficult, if not 
impoſſible to carry the ſame on to ad- 
vantage. | | | 

PROVIDED the forts and ſettlements were 
lodged in the crown, and the management of 
the trade only in the hands of a regulated 
company, it could not but be attended. with 
great inconveniencies, as experience ſhewed, 

in Charles II. time, when Bombay came to 
the crown by his marriage with the Infanta 
of Portugal; and, therefore, both that iſland, 
and the iſland of St. Helena, have been 
granted the company for the fake of public 
convenience. 

FRoM the diſorder of the company 's affairs 
in that-reign, as well as in that of king 
James, we may diſcover that it 1s greatly de- 
trimental to this commerce, that the com- 
pany ſhould be under the power of the crown, 
to ſtand indebted to that for all encourage- 
ment, and to have no other reſource in caſe 
of grievance ; for, does not this, on the one 
hand, render the wade precarious, and on the 
other hand, intereſt a great body of people in 
ſupport of the prerogative, a conſequence in- 
jurious to the conſtitution. 

Has not experience effectually ſhewn tho 
miſchiefs which flowed from the ſubſiſtance 


of two Eaſt-India companies at the ſame 


time? Were they not convinced that nothing 
but their union of intereſts could afford a 


Proper 
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proper remedy ? If this trade was laid open, 
would not this, as it were, multiply companies, 
all acting upon ſeparate intereſts? would not 
this create eternal claſhing of intereſts, and give 
the powerful united companies of other na- 
tions opportunity to deſtroy them all? Some 
have been ſo ſanguine as to conceive, that by 
our laying this trade open, we ſhould be able 
to ruin all the eſtabliſhed companies in Aſia. 
Let ſuch remember the viper and the file. 
Upon ſuppoſition that private traders could 


make it appear, that they could vend much 


larger quantities of our commodities in India 
than the company do, and that without im- 
porting larger quantities of India commodi- 
ties: and ſuppoſing that proportion of India 
commerce neglected by the company, can be 
propoſed to be carried on by private traders 
to the intereſt of the nation, and not detri- 
mental to the company, why do not private 
traders apply to parliament with ſuch propo- 
fition? And pray leave to carry on ſuch ne- 
glected trade under the ſanction of the, com- 
pany, on making them reaſonable allowance 
for ſuch licence 7 
Ir on examination it ſhould be found prac- 
ticable for the company to open a direct 


trade, as has been ſuggeſted, in order to take 
off a greater quantity of our commodities, 


either by the Cape of Good Hope, or by the 


ſtreights of Magellan, or with other parts of 


the Southern continent, it is right to recom- 
n theſe things to the company.— And, if 
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table by competent and impartial judges, how 
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Sod unexceptionably practicable, and profi- 


can we ſuppoſe that the company would ne- 
glect ſuch advantages? But, if the company, 
from private views, incompatible with thoſe 
of the publie, refuſed thus to exert them- 
ſelves in their own, and the public intereſt; 
upon fair proof hereof made in the face of 
the legiſlature; and becoming application to 


the ſame on the part of the petitioners, 1 


make no doubt but the parliament would in- 
dulge them to undertake theſe trades that 
the company ſhould reject. For this, and 
all other companies are but ſo many corpora- 


tions endowed with powers in truſt for the 


public, to whom they are always account- 
able; and by whom they are always liable to 
be over-ruled, and controuled, when they 


act repugnant to thoſe reaſons of ſtate where- 
on their charters are founded. 


THE objections that have been judged by 
ſome to have been of the moſt weight againſt 


this company are as follow : The firſt is 


gropnded on the exportation of bullion, 

which is ſtated thus: the common meaſure 
4 a)! things in a commercial way, is ſilver, 
and conſequently the great criterion of the 


wealth of the nation, is her extracting this 


common meaſure from other nations, by vir- 


tue of bringing the balance of trade in our 


favour; but the Eaſt- India trade is carried 
on by exporting this real, this intrinſic wealth, 


as it is called by ſome, and which never re- 


turns, 


* 
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turns, but is employed in the importation 
of India commodities, that are not neceſſary, 


but only mere inſtruments of luxury. 


BEFORE we proceed to anſwer this ob- 
jection, it may be requiſite to obſerve pre- 
viouſly, that the neceſſaries of life are pro- 
duced in every country, at leaſt in every ha- 
bitable country: and it is to what ſome 
- luxury, that all trade whatever is ow- 

: ſo that if nations are to deal in nothing 
but: their own productions, here ſeems to 
be an end to all commercial intercourſe 
between foreign ſtates: if we admit this 
principle, we ſhould not only drink ſage 
inſtead of green tea, but make uſe of honey 
inſtead of ſugar, and water. or beer at all 
times inſtead of wine; we ſhould, in ſhort, 
endeavour only to cultivate and improve the 
produce of our own country, ſubſiſt upon 
it, and leave all the reſt of the world to 
ſhift for itſelf, 


How conſiſtent a maxim this alt be, 


for people who inhabit an iſland, and bow 
_ reaſonable it is for thoſe who Le moſt of 


the bleſſings we enjoy from trade and mari- 
time power, to argue in this manner, we 
leave the reader to judge. But, if we et 
this objection ſo far aſide, as to allow that 
commerce between nations giving bread to 
myriads of the human ſpecies, and make the 
country wherein the ſame flouriſhes rich, 
happy, and powerful, the particular trade of 
the a company becomes as ble 
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fible as any other; for if ſuch exportation 
of bullion does not injure the nation, then 
there is no weight in the objection: that it 
does not under the circumſtances of the pre- 


ſent company, we have great reaſon to be- 


lieve. For, 1 

Wurxx the firſt charter was granted them 
Teſt this ſhould prove an evil, it was pro- 
perly guarded againſt by a proviſo, that the 
company ſhould be obliged to bring in as 


large a quantity of bullion as they carried 


out, in the interval between the voyages, 
made at the riſque of the company. Nor 
has it ever been made demonſtably appear, 
that the ſilver this company has carried out, 
has tended to the impoveriſhment of the 
kingdom; for if all that ſilver that has 
been in this kingdom remained in circulation; 
if we had neither exported any, nor had any 
converted into wrought plate, would not 
the price of all commodities have been con- 
ſiderably raiſed, eſpecially when added to 
that quantity of paper circulation that of 
late years has exiſted amongſt us ? a 
Bur, inſtead of impoveriſhing the nation, 


as this commerce has encreaſed, it ſhould 


ſeem to have encreaſed the wealth of the 
nation in general, by bringing in, on the one 
hand, large quantities of filver for our Indian 
merchandizes re-exported, and detajning here, 
on the other, thoſe ſums of money which muſt 
otherwiſe have been exported for foreign pro- 
duce and manufactures; which would have been 
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worn here, if we had not long been better | 


and cheaper ſupplied from India, | 
Ir has been formerly objected, that the 


wearing of India-piece goods prejudiced our 
own woollen manufactures ; 3 but this has, in a 


great meaſure, been cured by the laws paſſed 
tor that purpoſe. It may not, however, be 


amiſs to obſerve, that thoſe manufactures are 


chiefly to be encouraged, which contribute 
to exportation; ſince it 1s certain, that the 


cheaper people can be cloathed here, let that 


cloathing come from where it will, the 
cheaper they can afford to work upon their 


own manufactures; and it is the general 
cheapneſs of labour and of our native com- 
modities, that is the eſſential point to be 
ſtudied in a trading nation; for if we can un- 


derwork other countries, we ſhall infallibly 


undermine their trade, and extend our 
own; for though private people may be en- 
riched by our home conſumption, yet the 
public may be no gainer thereby ; which con- 
ſideration will enable the intelligent to diſcern 
how clamours may be raiſed againſt ſuch 
trades as are highly beneficial : and this, from 
confounding the intereſt of private men, or 


great bodies, with that of the public. It 


the India wade, therefore, has in its conſe- 


quences been inſtrumental, upon the whole, 


to bring in a greater balance of money than 
it has carried out, it has proved nationally 
gainful, and therefore ſhould be ſupport- 
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| , Money, as a medium, is neceſſary to the 
| carrying on trade; for where that fails, the 
commercial negociations ſtagnate ; for cre- 
dit, which ſupplies that defect, is the ex- 
| pectation or aſſurance of money, when de- 
| | manded —Nevertheleſs it is a miſtake, per- 
haps, though a common one, to think that 
money is the cauſe of a good or bad trade; 
ſince it is not money that ſo much influences 
trade, as it is trade that diſcovers the mo- 
ney; which is the medium whereby trade is 
the more conveniently managed, but not the 
ſource from whence it ariſes: thus, when 
the trade is quick and briſk, then money, 
the medium, comes more into view than 
when it is otherwiſe; and then, by changing 
hands oftener, an hundred pounds makes as 
great an appearance in commerce as a much 
larger ſum. TEES, 
No private trader, or company, fends 
money or bullion into other countries, but 
with a view to gain the more by it. It was 
a maxim of the wife prince Ferdinand the 
firſt, great duke of Tuſcany, who raiſed the 
commerce of his ſubjects to an incredible 
height, to lend them money, and permit 
them to ſend the ſame out of his dominions 
in the way of traffic. Mr. Mun, a very 
Akilful and eminent Engliſh merchant, tells 
us, that he himſelf experienced the duke's 
liberality upon the like occafion, who lent 
him 40,000 crowns gratis, although he 
knew that he ſhould ſend the whole away in 
5 | ſpecie 


$35LÞ 


ſpecie to Turkey, to purchaſe merchandizes; 
de che duke being well aſſured, ſays he, that, 


e in the courſe of that trade, the ſame would 
* return again, according to the Italian proverb, 
* with a duck in the mouth. This judicious 


ntleman further informs us, that, by this 
licy, the duke encouraged trade to ſuch a 
degree, that, of his own knowledge, Leg- 
horn, which was only a poor little mean 
town, became a great and opulent city ; be- 
ing in his time become the - moſt famous 
place of commerce in all Chriſtendom. ' 
 TreRE has not been any point of trade 
more generally miſunderſtood, perhaps, than 
what relates to gold and filver, or bullion, 
which ſome would have not to be reckoned. 
a commodity, or merchandize ; and there- 
fore not permitted to go out, when once 
brought into the kingdom. But thoſe who 
ſeem to have judged the beſt of the matter, 
have been of a different ſentiment, and con- 
tended for its free exportation no leſs than 
its importation, _ 
TxHost nations that bring in gold or filver 
by means of their exports of variety of mer- 
chandize, are upon an equal footing with 
thoſe countries that have mines in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, and barter their gold and ſilver for 
commodities; and, in ſuch trading ſtates, 
that have no gold or filver mines, gold and 
ſilver become a ſpecies of merchandize, as 
well as any other; a merchandize that may - 
be turned in trade with advantage, and there- 
es „ fore 
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fore more valuable in ſuch a country, than 


whe:e they were firſt dug from the mines. 
Induſtry, and ſkill to improve trade, and the 
apt fituation of a country for it, afford more 
real treaſure to a people than even the poſſeſ- 
ſion of gold and ſilver mines: nor can an 
quantity thereof, that may be dug out of the 
mines, bear a proportion with what may be 
made to ariſe from the whole labour of a 
trading, induſtrious, and populous nation, 
For the national ſtock, though fmall at firſt, 
is by ſuch means, ever increaſing, and that 
increaſe ſtil] accumulating more and more ; 
fo that the augmentation ariſing from ſuch 
accumulating increaſe, and the gold and 


filver gained from other nations in trade for 


commodities, makes a perpetual addition: 
which being permanent, ſuch nation has no 
bounds to its wealth; while other countries 
that poſſeſs mines, and rely on their produce, 


generally work them chiefly for the induſtri- 


ous of other countries, and may become 
beggars, notwithſtanding their firſt property 
of all the gold and ſilver in the world. 
Tur firſt prohibition in Spain againſt ex- 
porting gold and ſilver, was an early obſtruc- 
tion to their commercial induſtry, and ren- 
dered that treaſure in a great meaſure uſe- 
leſs to the bulk of the people. But if, on 
the contrary, gold and ſilver had been allowed 
commodities, it would of courſe have put 
them upon methods of turning them to more 
advantage: Whereas, while their hands have 
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been bound up by their own laws, the gold 
and filver brought from thence have been the 
tools wherewith other nations have wrought, 
and gained their riches. Had not this miſta- 
ken policy diverted their thoughts from an 
active commerce, they would certainly have 
been, at this day, a different nation to what 
they are. At preſent, indeed, they ſeem to 
be ſenſible of their faux par, and England, as 
well as other countries, is likely ſoon to ex- 
rience the effects of a different policy, un- 
leſs the former in particular takes wiſe mea- 
ſures to prevent it, before it is too late: 
SHOULD it be objected to this reaſoning, 
that as we have a great trade for our product 
and manufactures, and thereby bring in a ge- 


neral balance of gold and ſilver, beſides other 


returns in commodities for our expence; we 
ought only to carry out commodities in trade, 
and let the gold and ſilver remain among our- 
ſelves, and by our laws prevent the exporta- 
tion thereof; which is carrying out that 
treaſure again which comes to us by the ba- 
lance of our trade. 

To this it has been anſwered, that gold 
and ſilver are no otherwiſe of intrinſic value 
in themſelves than as they are a ſettled and 
conſtant meaſure, whereby to value commo- 
dities of all kinds; 3 which ſeems manifeſt 


from hence, that in ſuch countries, as in 


Africa, &c. where they are not the ſettled 
and conſtant meaſure for commodities, they are 
of no more uſe than any other trafficable 

Com- 


„ 

commodity; and as particular ſpecies of 
merchandizes in demand throughout the 
world, are to be had ſome at one place, and 


ſome at another; ſo gold and filver are com- 


modities wherein moſt nations agree that the 
difference in the barter of all other commo- 


dities is anſwered and made up, and wie 


of general uſe almoſt every where; whic 
being thus ſubſervient to trade, it is highly 


injurious, nay, it is its very deſtruction, to 


take it from that uſe: but as to the imagina- 
tion of retaining the ſame in the nation, 
without circulating out of it, this muſt be a 


national loſs; for that is keeping ſuch a 


I dead ſtock to that value, which affords no 


manner of increaſe, and is of no more uſe, | 


while it ſo continues, to the increaſe of the 

public capital (however ſhifted in private 
| bins) than the like value of ſtatues, paint- 
ings, . buildings, &c.: the uſe of it among 


us ſerves to no other end than the convenient 


tranſacting of payments with one another, 
in our domeſtic negociations; and, when 
that end is anſwered, the plenty of gold and 
_ filver will be rather a national loſs (beſides 
its lying dead) as it will naturally enhance 


ts 110g” dea 5 
the price of our own merchandizes to our- 


ſelves, and thereby leſſen the demand for 
them by foreign nations; and conſequently, 
in time, ruin the trade, and impoveriſh the 
people, by enabling them to purſue only a 
paſfive, inſtead of an alive general com- 
merce, as has been hitherto the caſe of coun- 
x | | pn tries 


6 
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| les that: have dep ended on their mines, d 4 
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the miſtaken policy of not eſtecming gold 
and filver-commodities. 


Bur ſhould it be 


granted convenient for 
us to keep within ourſelves all the bullion 
we can acquire, yet long experience has 


ſhewn the impracticability of keeping it by 
any laws; that could only be effectuated by 


the good management and regulation of our 
trade. Though the Spaniards make the ex- 
portation thereof death, nevertheleſs, in the 
way of trade, it is exported at noon- day; 
the balance they pay for the manufactures of 
other countries, neceſſarily carries away their 
money, notwithſtanding the rigour and ſe- 


verity of all their penal laws to prevent it k. 


It is, therefore, taking due care that the 
exportation of our native commodities ſhall 
always over- balance the importation of fo- 
reign commodities, which muſt keep our 
money at home, and that only can do it. 
For if, upon the balance of the exports and 


imports of our other commodities, e are 


gainers, and thereby payments are made to 


us in gold and ſilver, by other countries (for 
the balance can be paid us in nothing elſe at 
ſuffered to 
be made a commodity to fetch goods from 
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have them for any thing elſe, the re- exporta- 
tion thereof to other countries would become 


a beneficial article in our commerce, and re- 
turn a great balance in its own kind, (our 
trade otherwiſe, in products and manufac- 


tufes; ſtill over-balancing as before) and 
would add greatly to the national ſtock; 
and, without ſuch a freedom in trade, a ſu- 
perfluous plenty of bullion, or money, would 


be rather injurious than otherwiſe. - | 
Ir, by the wiſe regulation of our trade 
with foreign nations, the balance is on our 


fide, and we are gainers by ſending out our 


money to purchaſe ſuch goods, that may be 
ſold again to other countries, we muſt, by 
ſuch an encreaſe of treaſure as this will give 
us, always be maſters of the exchange all 
over the world; which is ſuch an advantage 
in trade with any nation, that although it 


may only be a trifle in our favour, it has a 


national tendency ariſing from itſelf, to aug- 


ment that balance ſtill more and more to our 


emolument. 
FRoM what has beak ſaid, it ſeems pretty 


evident, that gold, and filver, or bullion, in 


any ſhape, ought to be reckoned a commo- 


dity, and is to be made uſe of to advantage 
in trade, as well as other commodities are ez 
and therefore ought to have a free exporta- 
tion, as conducive to the increaſe of the ca- 


pital ſtock of the kingdom. It muſt, hows 


ever, be allowed in the general, that, if we 
bas * on ſuch a trade as importing conſum- 


able 
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able commodities to be ſpent among us, more 
than our own commodities will anſwer in 
the balance, which thereby muſt be paid in 
gold and ſilver, this will certainly be to our 
detriment, by draining us, without any re- 
turns, to ſuch an exceſs of our bullion and 
our ſpecie, that we ſhall not have a compe- 
tent quantity wherewith to circulate our 
trade, and be attended with a decay in oor 
manufactures: but, if this ſhould be our 
caſe, it is not to be remedied by any laws 
againſt the exportation of our gold and filver, 
but by the due regulation of our trade, by 
retrenching our conſumption of foreign mer- 
chandizes ; by eſtabliſhing new trades, new 
arts and manufactures in the nation: in a 
word, by purchaſing leſs merchandizes of 
other countries, and ſelling more of our own ; 
for the exportation of our gold and ſilver 
could not be the cauſe of ſuch our loſs, but 
the effect of ſuch our ill- managed com- 
mere. 21 855 F 5 
THERE would be little difficulty ſtill fur- 
ther to corroborate this reaſoning with a 
train of weighty arguments, and to' confirm 
the ſanſe from the concurring ſentiments of 
the ableſt ſtateſmen ; but I think there is 
little occaſion. ie OL B&b 1 
Howe, fince we have great reaſon to 
believe, that neither the conſtitution of our. 
Eaſt-India company, nor the manner of car- 
Tying” on that traffic from the firſt to the 
laſt, are or can be fo detrimental to the na- 
"20 N tion 
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tion as ſome have been wont to think; 
we ought to conſider how, and by what 
means this company may be conſtitutionally 
improved; and eſpecially ſo, if it is not ſo 


well adapted to the national intereſts ag 


could be wiſhed. —But- till we had endea- 
voured to remove the ordinary prejudices 
that may have been conceived againſt this 
company, I judged it would be to little 
purpole to attempt to ſuggeſt a word in re- 
gard to the encreaſe of its powers and privi- 
leges with relation to our African com- 
merce. 7 e 
Wr have ſeen the neceſſity of fupport- 
ing and carrying on our African trade in a 
manner different from what we have ever 
| hitherto done; and we know that no mea- 
ſures can extend the inland commerce into 


the heart and center of Africa but a great 


trading company: and the Eaſt-India com- 
pany being greatly experienced in commerce, 
and their preſent trade having a connection 
with that of Africa, they ſeem a company 
the moſt ſuitably adapted for this great pur- 
poſe.—And if they ſhould be endowed with 


the excluſive privilege of the inland African 
commerce, may they not hereby be made 


inſtrumental to bring both filver and gold in 
great quantities into the kingdom, by means 
of extending the inland African commerce? 
For the moſt authentic writers inform us, 
that there are filver as well as gold mines in 


thoſe parts, And why not diamond ones 


1012 2 alſo? 


ri 
alſo? And what great variety of other articles 
of traffic this part of the world might pro- 
duce, no one can ſay: but this we can ſay, 
with truth, that as yet we know very little 
of what great things yy commerce will ad- 
mit. 

| Irs ſituation for commerce is Feen 
beyond either of the other quarters of the 
world. It ſtands, as it were, in the center 
between the other three, and has thereby a 
much nearer communication with Europe, 
Aſia, and America, than any other quarter 
has with the reſt. F or, 1. It is oppoſite to 
Europe in the Mediterranean, for almoſt 
1000 miles in a line eaſt and weſt, from 
beyond Tripoli to cape Spartel at the Streight's 

mouth; the diſtance ſeldom 1co miles, no 
where 100 leagues, and often not 20 leagues. 
2. It is oppoſite to Aſia for all the length of 
the Red-Sea north and ſouth; the diſtance 
ſometimes being not above 5 leagues, ſeldom 
50; and it fronts all the ſouthern coaſt of 
Afia, viz. the coaſt of Cilicia; and that of 
India, though at a greater diſtance, yet much 
nearer than any other country. It is wonder- 
fully accommodated for commerce, by - the 
interpoſition of iſlands from Madagaſcar to 
Malabar ; and more particularly by means of 
the alternate trade-winds, which render the 
navigation ſafe, eaſy, and conſtant, 3. It 
alſo lies oppoſite to America, or about the 
diſtance of 500 to 700 leagues, including the 
Hands, for a coaſt of above 2000 miles: 
| * whereas 
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whereas America no where joins Europe, ex- 
cept where it may be a terra incognita, under 
a diſtance of 1000 leagues, and not Aſia un- 
der that of 2500. 
IT is furniſhed with the oreateſt and moſt 


convenient navigable rivers, and, perhaps, with 
as many of them as any other of the chief 


parts of the world : ſuch are the Nile and 
Nubia on the north ſhore, running into the 


Mediterranean-ſea; the Niger, or Rio Grand, 
running into the Atlantic ocean, on the weſt- 


fide of Africa; the Congo, the Zairi, and 


the Loango, three rivers of prodigious extent, 


ſouth of the line, which enter themſelves 
into the Ethiopic ocean on the ſame welt- 


ſide, but beyond the Gold-coaſt : alſo the 
Natal, the Prio St. Eſprit, the Melinda, and 


the Mozambo, all rivers of a very great 
length and breadth, which enter themſelves 
| Iato the Indian ocean to the eaſt· ſide of 
Africa. 
THess are all rivers of the firſt magnitude; 
beſides which, there are innumerable others, 
which, though not equal to the former, are 


yet very noble ſtreams, fitted for navigation 
and commerce, and which, by their long 
courſes, penetrate far inland: and was this 
country bleſſed with a people qualified for 


trade and buſineſs, they might become the 


medium of an 8 commercial correſ- 


| pondence. 


TRE country is populous beyond credibi- 
li: y, the ſoil fruitful, the ſeaſon, for the greateſt 
5 8 
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part, mild and clement, and the air ſalubri- 


ous: and, if once a turn for induſtry and 
the arts was introduced among them, a greater 


quantity of the European produce and manu- 


factures might be exported thither, than to 


any other country in the whole world. And, 
as the natives in general ſtand in great need 
of European commodities, ſo they have the 


moſt valuable returns to make for them. 


This the Europeans experience, from the 


ſhare of traffic they carry on with them at 


* 


. | | : 

To what a great degree this country 
abounds in gold, We have not only the teſti- 
mony of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, and the 
French, as well as Engliſh, who have ſet- 


tlements on the coaſt of Africa, but the 


vouchers of the moſt authentic hiſtorians. 


THERE is no country in the world, ſays 


* 


the hiſtorian Leo Africanus, richer in gold 


and ſilver than the kingdoms in Africa; as 


thoſe of Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, An- 
gola, Butua, Quiticui, Monomotopa, Cafati, 


and Mehenemugi. By means of ſettlements 


of ſtrength on the continent of Africa, adds 
he, the Europeans might, by the exchange 


of their commodities, draw into their hands 
all the gold of thoſe countries. 
is a prodigious number of elephants, which 


would not only facilitate the inland intercourſes 


of commerce, but alſo afford a very bene- 


ficial branch of traffic, in the teeth of theſe 


In the ſame hiſtorian are 


notable animals. 
| 8 4 num 


And here 
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numberleſs paſſages relating to thoſe rich 
mines, and ſhewing how eaſy it would be 
for the- Europeans to carry on a very exten- 
ſive traffic with that part of the globe. 

Tus account of the great treaſures of 
Africa is confirmed likewife by the Nubian 


geographer, who ſomewhere fays, that the 


king of Guinea, the greateſt city in all the 
countries of Negroland, has a maſs of gold 
of 30 pounds weight, as it was naturally pro- 
duced in the mines; which is completely 
pure, tough, and malleable, without having 
been ſmelted by the ordinary arts of refining 
that metal from its native ore. Father Labat, 
a modern French author, has deſcended to a 
very minute ſpecification of great variety of 
rich mines, which he ſays are very ſhame- 


fully worked by the Negraes, by reaſon of 


their being totally ignorant of the nature of 
mining: nor have they ever yet come to the 
main vein of any of their mines. Wy 
THe copper is the next valuable ore found 
in this part of the world. The quantity of 
this metal is not fully ſearched into, though 
there is great reaſon to believe it is exceeding 
great: ſo great, that it is commonly ſaid 
amongſt them, that the mountains, which we 
call Atlas, are all copper, Thus much, how- 
ever, is certain, that the quantity is ex traor- 
dinary great, that is diſcovered in ſeveral 
countries diſtant and remote from each other ; 
as in Fez, Tunis, Abyflinia, or Ethiopia ; 
= an 
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and it is allowed to be the fineſt copper in the 
whole world. 

Ox the northern coaſts they have ſuch 
plenty of corn, that their fields, though but 
very meanly cultivated for want of a know- 
ledge in agriculture, yield them an hundred- 
fold encreaſe. Gums, ivory, wax, civet, 
oftrich-teathers, are in ſuch uantities, that 
any expence of them can [A ever be 
miſſed. 

AND, in theſe warm climates, the coun- 
try, belides what nature has of herſelf diſſe- 
minated, 1s, and muſt be, capable of improve- 
ment, in all the niceſt and moſt eſtimable 
productions, which the well-cultivated world 
ſupplies us with, from other places in the 
ſame latitude. 
Ix cannot be doubted, but the fruitful rich 
lands, every-where to be found upon the 
coaſts, and within the country, upon the 
banks of the rivers near the gold-coaſt, and 
the ſlave-coaſt, would produce all the richeſt 
articles of the Eaſt- and Weſt-India com- 
merce. Doubtleſs the ſpices of Banda, Ter- 
nate, and Amboyna, might be produced on 
the rich and fruitful ſhores of Melinda, on 

the eaſt ſide, or, of the ſlave-coaſt on the 
weſt-ſfide, of / © and that as eaſily, and 
to as great advantage, as where they are now 
produced; the latitude being the ſame, and 
the ſoil not unlike. 
THE cinnamon of Ceylon, the tea of 

China and Japan, and the coffee of Mocha 

would 
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would all there be produced, on the ſame 
coaſt, from the Rio de St. Eſprit, and ſouth. 
ward to the river Natale; a temperate, fer- 
tile, healthy, and manageable ſoil. 
Uron the foundation of theſe fats, no- 
thing ſeems wanting to render Africa equal 
by nature, if not in- many, reſpects ſuperior, 
to any of the three parts of the world. For 
although the middle of it, lying between the 
tropics in the torrid zone, and under the line, 
is excceding hot; yet even in the hotteſt part 
it is habitable, and inhabited ; and the people 
who dwell in theſe extreme hot climates, do 
abound in plenty, have cattle, corn, cooling- 
fruits, ſhades, rivers, &c. and live very agree- 
ably and healthy ; as in the iſland of St. Tho- 
mas, under the very line, alſo on the gold- 
coaſt, and in the kingdom of Benin, and An- 
gola on the weſt ſhore ; and in Ethiopia, Me- 


linda, the coaſt of Zanguebar, and feveral of 


the more intemperate places on the eaſtern 
A 
Bur, making allowance for ſome of the 
inland countries remote from the ſea, which 
we are told are without water, and therefore 
deſert, yet they are not equal to the uninha- 
bited waſtes either of Europe, Aſia, or Ame- 
rica. Notwithſtanding this, Africa, in one 
reſpect, has greater advantage than the other 
parts of the world, for it feels no cold, the 
moſt northerly latitude being about 37, and 


the moſt * about 35 degrees, ſo that 
infinitely 
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infinitely the larger part enjoys the fineſt and 


moſt temperate climate. 
IT is melancholy to obſerve that a coun- 


try, which has near 10,000 miles ſea-coaſt, 
and noble, large, deep rivers, ſhould yet 


have no navigation ; ſtreams penetrating into 


the very center of the country, but of no be- 


nefit to it; innumerable people, without 
knowledge of each other, correſpondence, or 
commerce. | 1 


Ar the entrance of theſe rivers into the 


ſea are the moſt excellent harbours, prodi- 


gious in number, deep, ſafe, and calm, co- 
yered from the wind, and capable of being 


made ſecure by fortifications ; but no ſhip- 
ping, no trade, no merchants, even where 


there is plenty of merchandiſes. In ſhort, 
Africa, though a full quarter of the globe, 
ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and 
capable, under proper improvements, of pro- 
ducing ſo many things delightful, as well as 
convenient within itſelf, ſeems utterly neglec- 

ted by thoſe who are civilized themſelves, 


and it's own inhabitants quite unſollicitous 
of reaping the benefits which nature has pro- 
vided for them. What it affords in it's pre- 
ſent rude, unimproved ſtate, is ſolely given 
up to the gain of others, as if not the people 
only were to be ſold for ſlaves to their fel- 
low-creatures, but the whole country was 


_ captive, and produced it's treaſures, merely 
for the uſe and benefit of the reſt of the 


world, and not at all for their own, 


WuE- 
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WHETHER, inſtead of making ſlaves of 
theſe people, it would not rather become 
ſuch nations that aſſume to themſelves the 
name and character of Chriſtians, to give 
them a reliſh for the bleſſings of life, by ex- 
tending traffic into their country in the lar- 
geſt degree it will admit of, and introducing 
among them the more civilized arts and cui 
toms, may be ſubmitted to conſideration. 

Tur Dutch, by recommending their dreſs, 
and introducing their cuſtoms among the na- 
tives, have prodigiouſly improved the com- 
merce of the ſpice iſlands, and wonderfully 
humanized the inhabitants, who were as ſa- 
vage in their manners as the negroes. 

Bor it is to be feared that, while the flav- 
ing trade with theſe people continues to be 
the great object of the Europeans, it will 
ever ſpirit up wars and hoſtilities among the 
negro-princes and chiefs, for the ſake of 
making captives of each other for ſale. This, 
therefore, will ever obſtruct the civilizing of 
theſe people, and extending of the trade into 
the bowels of Africa, which, by the contrary 
means, might be eaſily practicable. 

TIE obtaining a competent number of 
ſervants to work, as the negroes at preſent 
do, in the colonies belonging to the ſeveral 
European potentates, who have ſettlements 

in America, does not ſeem at all impracti- 
cable. Europe in general affords numberleſs 
poor and diſtreſſed objects for that purpoſe; 
and, if theſe were not over- worked, as the 
ne groe 
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negroes particularly are in Martinico, and in 
other the French colonies, the Europeans 


would make as good ſervants for the Ameri- 


can planters as the blacks do: and, if alſo all 
the Europeans were upon a level in regard to 
the price of labour in their colonies, we can- 
not but think they would all find their ac- 
count in laying abſolutely aſide the ſlave- trade, 
and cultivating a fair, friendly, humane, and 
civilized commerce with the Africans. _ 
TILL this is done, it does not ſeem poſ- 


ſible that the inland trade of this country 
ſhould ever be extended to the degree it is ca- 


pable of; for, while the ſpirit of butchery 
and making ſlaves of each other is promoted 

by the Europeans among theſe people, they 
will never be able, perhaps, to travel with ſafety 
into the heart of Africa, or to cement ſuch 
commercial friendſhips and alliances with 
them as will effectually introduce our arts 
and manufactures amongſt them. 

We muſt, however, at preſent, take the 
ate of the trade as it ſtands, and men as 
they now are: theſe hints may poſſibly ſome 
time or other rouſe ſome noble and benevo- 
tent Chriſtian ſpirit to think of changing the 
whole ſyſtem of the African trade, which, 
as things are now circumſtanced, may not be 
ſo eaſily brought about. 

TuIs trade, in it's preſent ſtate, is of as 
great advantage as any we Carry on, and is, 
as it were, all profit, the firſt coſt being ſome 
things of our own manufactures, and others 

| generally 
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generally purchaſed with them, for which 


we have, in return, gold, teeth, wax, and 
negroes; the laſt whereof is a very beneficial 
traffic to the kingdom, as it occaſionally gives 
fo prodigious an employment to our people 
both by ſea and land. Theſe are the hands 
whereby our plantations are at preſent im- 
proved; and it is by their labours that ſuch 
quantities of ſugar, tobacco, cotton, ginger, 
fuſtic, and indigo are raiſed, which employ 
a great quantity of ſhipping for tranſporting 
them hither ; and the greater number of ſhips 
employs the greater number of handicraft 
trades at home, ſpends more of our produce 
and manufactures, and breeds more failors, 
who are maintained by a ſeparate employ- 
ment; for, if every one raiſed the provi- 
ſions he eat, or made the manufactures he 
wore, traffic would ceaſe; which is pro- 
moted by a variety of employments men have 
engaged in, which conſtitutes a mutual de- 
pendence, without invading each other's pro- 
vince. Thus the huſbandman raiſes corn, 
the miller grinds it, the baker makes it into 
bread, and the citizen eats it; thus the gra- 
zier fats cattle, and the butcher kills them for 
the market : thus the ſhepherd ſheers his 
ſheep, the ſpiniſter turns the wool into yarn, 
the weaver makes it into cloth, and the mer- 
chant exports it ; and every one lives by each 
other: thus the country ſupplies the city 
with proviſions, and that the country with 
neceſſaries. e VL Tis 
| 6 
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Ox the whole, the African trade, both for 


exports and imports, and alſo as it ſupplies. 


our Britiſh plantations with labourers, and 


advances navigation, is certainly very benefi- 


cial to this kingdom: but that the laying 


this trade abſolutely open, while our rivals 


carry the fame on, by the means of great 


trading companies with joint-ſtocks, will 


prove the moſt effectual means to promote 


our ſhare therein, is greatly to be doubted. _ 


CERTAIN it is, that this way of carrying 
the trade on can never tend to it's advance- 


ment into the interior parts of Africa. And 
why ſhould we not attempt this? Will not 
whatever encreaſe we make herein prove a 
new acquiſition of trade to the kingdom? 
And if our private traders cannot accompliſh 
this, why ſhould we not eſtabliſh a rich and 
powerful company. that can? What motive 


can private traders have to deny, or envy that 


trade to a company, which they can never 
obtain themſelves? But, if once this inland. 
trade ſhall be thoroughly ſettled, and the na- 


tion ſhall think fit to lay the ſame again open 
to all his Majeſty's ſubjects, then our private 


traders will be gainers, by virtue of the foun- 
dation which ſuch company ſhall have laid. 
Was not the foundation of all our preſent 
trade laid, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 
joint-ſtock. companies with excluſive privi- 
| leges? Why ſhould not the ſame reaſon rule 
now for the propagation of any new trades 
that will not be undertaken by private traders, 
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becauſe of the hazard that attends it ? Why 


then ſhould not the Eaſt-India company have 
annexed to it the excluſive privilege in all the 
inland trade of Africa, if they ſhould think 
proper to accept of it? Would nota meaſure 
of this kind, uphold our balance of trade and 
power in Africa, in a manner equivalent to 
the weight of the great French India com- 
pany? And whatever tended to add to the 


wealth and the power of our India company 


in Africa, would not this ſpread it's happy 
effects into Aſia, and enable the company the 
better to maintain our national balance of 
trade and power in India, alſo in oppoſition 
to our formidable rivals? And our American 
trade greatly depending upon our African; 
by theſe means it ſhould ſeem that this our 
India company might be capable of ſuſtaining 
our commercial weight and dignity in Ame- 
rica, Aſia, and Africa, as does the French 


Eaſt-India company; and by their timely 


watching, and timely checking for the fu- 
ture, all inſults and encroachment in thoſe 
trades under their peculiar care, might they not 


become greatly inſtrumental to the prevention 


of future wars, and thereby ſave an immenſe 
expence to the nation? Or, if it ſhould be 
judged, that ſuch an additional power would 
be too much to be given to the Eaſt-India 
company, why ſhould not a new.company 
be eſtabliſhed to carry on the inland com- 
merce of Africa to the utmoſt extent it will 
admit of? But for the reaſons before given 
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our Eaſt-India company being well expe- 
rienced in commerce; and the India trade 
being connected with that of Africa, they 
would be reciprocally beneficial: and, if our 
India company brought us ſilver as well as 
gold from Africa, this would help their In- 
dia commerce, and take off that odium un- 
der which they labour for exporting our ſil- 
ver in the preſent way of their traffic. | 
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DISSERTATION XXVI 


| The encreaſe of the naval power of France and 
Spain by means of their fiſheries, and of the 
neceſſity of England's balancing that degree 
of naval power, by the carrying of her 
MO to te Js extent iy will admit of. 


N queen Anne's wars, has the French 
king was importuned by his people to ad- 
mit the Dutch and Engliſh fiſhing boats 
into Dieppe, Dunkirk, St. Vallery, and other 
ports, with their herrings, the king anſwer- 
ed, No! BY No MEANS; 1F MY PEOPLE 
WILL HAVE HERRINGS, WHY DO THEY 
NOT CATCH THEM, AS THE ENGLISH AND 
Dorch po? Upon which, the merchants 
of thoſe parts immediately fitted out vel- 
ſels, and took herrings ſufficient for all the 

country. | 
From this time the French have taken 
every meaſure to improve their fiſheries; in 
which capital article of commerce, they have 
been encreaſing ever fince the treaty of U- 
trecht, and have become our moſt daten 
rivals 
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rivals herein. The French have a conſider- 
able whale-fiſhery, and the French ſiſhermen 1 
of St. John de Luze, Bayonne, and other 
ports in that part of the bay of Biſcay, are 
become the moſt expert harpooners in the 
world, without excepting the Dutch, and the 
Hamburghers. 1 
But the French have not only 1 
in the whale-fiſhery, but, which is of far 
more conſequence to Great-Britaio, they. 
have exceedingly encreaſed their fiſhery, to 
Newfoundland, as well on the coaſt as on: 
the great bank. The conſequence of this 
encreaſe of their fiſhery we have, to our ſor- 
row, too ſenſibly felt. Nor do they filh only 
on the great bank of Newfoundland for ſuch. 
fiſh which are cured without drying, as UB, 
Dutch do in their white herring fiſhery in 
the open ſea, but have had the addreſs, to . 
tain that the iſland of Cape Breton ſhould be 
yielded up to them, to fortify, and do what 
they pleaſe with ; where there may, and 
doubtleſs will, make a ſecond Dunkirk, as I 
have obſerved upon another occaſion, and 
where they may carry on their dry fiſnery, as 
well as at Placentia. But, as if this was not 
privilege enough for them, they have obtain-. 
ed that, in the fiſhing-ſeaſon, they may re- 
fort to the very iſland of N . itſelf, 


and erect 1 Kc, to cure and N their ſh | 
at; „ 


to 


* 


* Ought not this to be onzided againſt in A a peace 
with France ? | 
T 2 Bur 
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Bur this is not all; the world is well 
amended with the French fince the time that 
they paid a tribute for the liberty of curing 
and drying fiſh at Newfoundland, which was 
granted them by king Charles I. in the 1oth 
year of his reign. At this time the French 
are not only exempt from tribute, but, by 
their neighbourhood at Cape Breton, will 
oblige us to keep large garriſons as well at 
Nova Scotia, as Newfoundland, if we will 
prevent our being ſurprized ; Where at New- 
foundland they have the liberty of the fiſhing 
ſeaſon equally with us, from Cape Bonaviſta 
northward to the northern point of the ſaid 
iſland, &c. dy which ſituation they are alſo 
become our rivals in another branch of our 
fiſhery ; that of ſalmon : for, at the harbour 
of Bonaviſta, which is to the northward of 
the Cape, and therefore within their limits, is 
an extraordinary good fiſhery of ſalmon. 
Hab the late king William granted the 
Dutch any one of the iſlands of the Orkneys, 
in propriety to fortify, or a liberty of reſorting 
to, or erecting drying-houſes neceflary to cure 
red herrings in any ſuch iſland, or in Eng- 
land, or Scotland, it would have been re- 
membered, with good reaſon, a thouſand 
and a thouſand times over. But the French 
have had the cunning to procure for their 
fiſhery ſuch liberties and privileges as can 
ſcarcely be confiſtent with our ſafety, or in- 
tereſt ; and, therefore, the world may be left 
to judge who are our GREATEST and M 
| | DAN» 


i 


DANGEROUS rivals in the FisueRy. They 
are now become ſo much our rivals in this 
trade, and are encreaſed to ſuch a prodigious 


degree, that they employ yearly above 500 
fail of ſhipping from St. Malo, Granville, 


Rochelle, St. Martins, Iſle of Rea, Bayonne, 


St. Jean de Luze, Sibour, &c. to carry on 
their fiſheries on the great bank of New- 
foundland, and on the coaſt of that iſland ; 
that is, in their wet and dry fiſh: nor do 
they now only ſupply themſelves with the 


fiſh they formerly had from us, but furniſh 


many parts of Spain and Italy therewith, to 
our prodigious loſs. 


THEY have the propereſt ſalt of their own, 


which renders their voyages much ſhorter 


than ours ; for, we have been obliged to go 


from hence to Rochelle, Olleron, St. Mar- 
tin, &c. to fetch that commodity, which 


they have at their own doors; and thereby 


we have moſt frequently ſpent a month or fix 


weeks more in our voyage than they do, 
THe French are ſo ſenſible of the prodi- 

gious advantage of this fiſhery, and ſo very 

intent upon purſuing it, that, from their firſt 


attempts to make themſelves conſiderable at 


ſea, they have had it perpetually in view.— 
They firſt obtained leave to fiſh at Newfound- 
land, upon paying a duty of 5 per cent. af- 
terwards they got that acknowledgment re- 
linquiſhed ; but, at the treaty of Utrecht, 
they went far greater lengths ; for thereby 

„ - they 
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they procured a ceſſion to be made to them 
of Cape Breton, a maiden fiſhery, that had 
ſcarce ever been touched; whereas New- 
foundland was greatly exhauſted, and alſo ſe- 
veral iflands in the gulph of St. Lawrence. 
Not content with that, they further obtained 
a liberty of curing and drying their fiſh, ſet- 
ting up ſtages, and reſorting to ouR iſland of 
Newfoundland, during all the time that it is 
of any uſe to reſort thither; which is during 
the fiſhing- ſeaſootttn. e 
Tux v, indeed, delivered up to us the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Placentia, and ſome other places in 


Newfoundland; but then they took care to 


have a much better place for their fiſhery 
yielded to them, in lieu thereof; with this 
extraordinary favour to them, more than to 
us, that they have the liberty granted them 
to frequent ovR iſland of Newfoundland, and 
erect ſtages, &c. thereon, for curing and 
drying their fiſn; but we have not the pri- 
vilege allowed us of doing the ſame on any 
of their iſlands, or on the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton, while they have expreſs permiſſion grant- 
ed them to fortify as they pleaſe. _ 
Tus the French are become our rivals in 
the FISHERY by our own conſent ; which is 
the more wonderful, in that it is owing to 


this fiſhery, that they dared to contend for 


the maſtery at ſea with the maritime ſtrength 
of England and Holland united, 


IT is true, the Engliſh and Dutch are moſt 
frequently called the maritime powers; but 


we 
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we think it a jeſt, at this time of day, to ap- 
propriate the name of maritime powers to 
Great Britain and Holland, excluſive of 
France, when we conſider what a figure that 
nation made at ſea before the battle of La 
Hogue in 1692, and what a figure they are 
able to make at preſent from the daily en- 
creaſe of their marine, ſince the late treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. N 
Tux hiſtory both of France and England 
will ſhew us, that ſince the former procured 
leave to fiſn at Newfoundland, and their ſet- 
tlement and fiſhery at Cape Breton, they have 
grown very formidable at ſea, and that their 
royal -navy has augmented in proportion to 
the number of ſhips employed in theſe fiſhe- 
ries.— What have we not to expect then, 
ſince they have obtained a right to a better 
place for their fiſhery, in the opinion, even 
of the French themſelves, as the reader will 
ſoon ſee by the incloſed letter, written by a 
miniſter of ſtate in France, to the duke de 
Gramond at Bayonne ? The occafion of it 
was, that the people of St.. Jean de Luze and 
Sibour (two places in the county of Sibour) 

being under apprehenſions that their fiſhery 
at Newfoundland was to be delivered up 
wholly to Great Britain, the duke wrote a 
letter to Paris to be rightly informed, and re- 
ceived the following anſwer. 


- 4 | Copy 
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Copy of a beer written by Monſieur de 
Pontchartrain, to Monſ. the duke de 
Gramond, from Fontaineblau, IP Sep- 
tember, 1713. 


« J have received, Sir, the letter you did 
me the honour to write me the third of this 
month, with two letters that were directed 
to you by the inhabitants of St. Jean de Luze 
and dibour, upon the ſubject of their fiſhery 
of dry fiſh. From the account I have given 
the king of their demand, his majeſty direc- 
ted me to write, by his order, to Monſ. the 
duke d'Aumont, his ambaſſador extraordinary 
at London, to aſk of the queen of Great Bri- 
tain a permiſſion for them to go the-next year 


-- Placentia, and the liberty to continue their 


. fiſhing in ALL the ports and harbours upon 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, I ſhall do my- 
ſelf the honour to acquaint you with Mon, 
the duke d'Aumont's anſwer. 

I agree with you, Sir, that the country of 
La Bour will ſuffer much. ſhould they be de- 
prived of their liberty of carrying on their 
fiſhery of dry fiſh; and you will be perſuaded 
of the attention I have to procure to the mer- 
chants that drive this commerce, the means 
to continue them in it, when I have inform- 
ed you, that the king ſent. from Rochford, 
in the month of May laſt, one frigate, to go 
and lay the firſt foundation of an eſtabliſh- 
ment in che iſland of CAPE BRETox, where 


fiſh 


4 3 


fiſh is MUCH MORE ABUNDANT than at the 
ifland of Newfoundland, and where one may 
make the fiſh, and manage the drying there- 
of eaſily. This frigate arrived June 26 at 
Placentia, from whence ſhe was to continue 
her courſe for Cape Breton, to which place 
I have cauſed to be tranſported 100 men, to 
begin the ſettlement. - His majeſty will ſend, 
in the beginning of the year, three ſhips, to 
tranſport thither the garriſon of Placentia, 
and the inhabitants of the iſland of New- 
foundland, and to put the laſt hand to the 
eſtabliſhment of that port. The merchants 
of this kingdom may then ſend all ſuch ſhips 
as they ſhall think fit to order, for the fiſh- 
ing of dry fiſh, and for the oils that are made 
from the fiſh on the ſaid iſland. This favour 
ought to animate the merchants that drive 
this commerce, to carry it on with vigour, 
from the advantage they will draw from it. 
This is all I have been able to do in their fa- 
vour, I deſire you to be perſuaded of the 
great ſincerity wherewith I have the honour 
to be ———", 
FRo this letter it is plain the French 
never intended to quit the fiſhery of dry cod, 
and that they have, from this period, very 
much rivalled us therein, to our great detri- 
ment, and their unſpeakable emolument.— 
And, with regard to their herring-fiſhery, 
have we not frequent accounts of many hun- 
dreds of their buſſes being upon our coaſts in 
the ſeaſon? which may one day prove highly 
SO | dangerous 
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dangerous to this kingdom upon other occa- 


ſions, as well as injurious to our own fiſheries 


of that kind. <6 
- Tux preſent commercial ſyſtern of Spain 


bajo grounded on that ſo zealouſly recom- 


mended by that great Spaniſh patriot and 

ſtateſman Don Geronymo Utzaritz, we ſhall 
ſhew his ſentiments in regard to the fiſheries 

which he exhorts his countrymen to ſtrike 
into. —After having 'ſhewn. the advantage 
which the Dutch, the French, and the Eng- 
liſh have reaped from their fiſheries, he takes 
no little pains to animate the Spaniſh nation 
to purſue the like policy; and. he even aſ- 
ſerts, that the Spaniards have a right to fiſh 
at Newfoundland : ſo that we. are one day 
likely to have rival bon rival ! in Us branch 
of our trade, _ 

I ought to be a principal concern of 
the government, ſays this politic Spaniard, 
to prevent foreigners from enervating the 
the kingdom ſo much as they do, by the 
importation of falt-fiſh, and the great con- 
ſumption 1t meets with in Spain, that of ba- 
calao in particular, which is known to be ſo 
conſiderable a part of the food of all its 270 
vinces in general. | 

IN order to calculate the conſumption, it 

is to be obſerved, that, in the provinces of 
the crown of Caſtille, the faſt-days amount 
to a hundred and twenty in a year, and that 
they exceed a hundred and fixty in thoſe of 
the crown of Arragon, and in Navarre, hay 
eln 
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fleſh is prohibited on Saturdays, which is not 
the caſe in Caſtille. The computation may 
be a little over or under, on account of ſome 
variation there is in the devotional faſts. 
But, if we rate the number to be a hundred 
and thirty in the year, one kingdom with 
another, throughout Spain, upon a mode- 
rate ſuppoſition that every family, one with 
another, ſhall expend four ounces of bacalao 
every faſt-day (which is not an ounce to one 
perſon) there will be conſumed, in a million 
and a half of families, fix millions of ounces, 
which amount to 3750 quintals .per day ; 
and for the hundred and thirty faſt-days in a 
year, 487,500 quintals; which, at the rate 
of five dollars, the current price, a little more 
or leſs, when foreigners ſell it to us, amount 
to 2,437,500 dollars, And, if we add the 
great quantity of cured ſalmon, herrings, 
pilchards, and other fiſh from abroad, which 
is alſo expended in theſe kingdoms, one may 

reaſonably imagine, that the money they an- 
nually drain from us, by this article, is above 
three millions of dollars: and it is one of 
the principal cauſes of our unhappy ſitua- 
tion, 

IAM aware there is no ſmall number of per- 
ſons who, for want of health, are diſpenſed 
with eating fiſh upon days of abſtinence; but 
there are alſo many convents of men and 
women, ſome of which live upon fiſh everx 
day in the year, others the greateſt part of 
it; ſo that what theſe ſocieties exceed the 

hundred 
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hundred and thirty days of abſtinence, may 
be a balance for ſuch as eat fleſh on thoſe 
days, —=— | 4g 
THr1s general calculation I have thought 
proper to give, in order to have it more 
Clearly ſeen how much of our ſubſtance other 
nations drain from us by the ſale of cured fiſh; 
though I do it with ſome reluQtance, becauſe 
I am to draw preciſe concluſions from prin- 
ciples doubtful, and incapable of being aſcer- 
tained, But, ſhould 'any one think I run 
far wide of the truth in my eſtimate, either 
_ exceeding or falling ſhort of it, every one 
will be at liberty to correct them, and form 

others more exact from better information, 
and clearer notions of this matter. rg 
IT am allo very ſenſible, that bacalao is a 

diet of great relief to thoſe parts where freſh 
fiſh 1s ſcarce; but we ſhould not, on that 
account, throw off all thoughts of repairing 
the great injury they do us by the ſale of this 
and other falt fiſh, and neglect to avail our- 
ſelves of ſuch meaſures as prudence ſhall 
dictate, in particular the advantages which 
our OWN SEASs afford, and ſome other pru- 
dent conſiderations invite us to, and flatter 
us with an eaſy way to ſupply our wants, if 
not wholly, at leaſt in a great meaſure 
fince it is well known what plenty of fiſh 
there is on the coaſt of Spain, eſpecially that 
of Gallicia; as is alſo certain, that, on the 
coaſt of the Andalufia's, there is abundance 
of tunnies, ſturgeon, lampreys, cuttle-fiſh, 
5 chevins; 
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chevins, and ſeveral other ſorts of wholeſome 
fiſh, ſome of which ſalted, and others dried, 
are kept whole years, not only for a ſupply 
to thoſe provinces, where there is a great 
conſumption, but alſo to furniſh us in the 
inland parts; and the only thing we want 
is to encourage a fiſhery, both on our own 
coaſts, and in other ſeas ; and in this ſort 
of commerce by his majeſty's ſubjects, I ſhall, 
therefore, proceed to point out ſuch meaſures 
as ſeem to me moſt prudent, and likely to 
take effect. 37 tt 259 
In chapters 73 and 74, I recommend the 
ſtationing of guarda coſta's, and ſhew that, 
among other great advantages, they would 
be a means to enlarge our fiſheries on the 
coaſt of Spain and elſewhere, To their con- 
tents I refer for what concerns the encourage- 
ment and ſecurity of thoſe fiſheries, and in- 
tend only to add, that I eſteem it a very pru- 
dent ſtep to lay as heavy duties, as treaties 
of peace and commerce ſhall allow, upon 
the importation of bacalao, and other fſalt-fiſh 
into Spain, without any abatement or indul- 
gence whatever, not excepting the voluntary 
and accidental allowances which of late years 
have been made to fiſh, and ſome other things 
in the cuſtomhouſes of Catalonia, on their 
importation, beſides their not being charged 
in that principality, or the kingdom of Va- 
lencia, with the duty of the millon, which 
moſt part of the ſalt-fiſn pays in the ports of 
Caſtille, 
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Ir will alfo be proper for ſalt-fih to pay 


intire the duties of the alcavala and ciento's, 
In all places where it ſhould be fold, or the 
fale repealed, guarding it with neceſſary pre- 


cautions, whether the towns be under com- 


poſition or adminiſtration. This is to be un- 


derſtood of the provinces where thoſe duties 


are eſtabliſned. E 
Ix chapter 23, giving examples from the 
French, I ſet forth ſome of the immunities 


which his - Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in the 


year-1713, granted to bacalao, and oils pro- 
ceeding from the fiſhery of his ſubjects; and 
alſo obſerve, that they were allowed to ex- 
port ſtores, arms, ammunition, utenſils, and 
proviſions for the ſhips, or veſſels, intended 


for the ſaid fiſhery, and even the falt that 


ſhould be wanted to cure the fiſh. To this 


I may add, that in ſeveral articles under tit. 


15, of the ordinance of 1680, in reſpect to 
the ſettling of the gabel, or revenue of falt 
in that kingdom, are alſo found many indul- 
gences, and other encouragements granted for 
curing of bacalo, ſalmon, herrings, pilchards, 
and other ſorts of fiſh; in particular the 


abatement of the price of it, and alſo the 
rules and precautions neceſſary to prevent 


frauds, ſet forth at large. 


Tux 24th chapter contains a prohibition, 
that was made in France, againſt the im- 


portation of pilchards from foreign countries, 


in order to favour their own fiſhery, and 5 | 
N | trade 
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trade of his majeſty's 2 in this com- 
modity. 

Ix chapter 28, where I produce 22 ex- 
amples taken from the Engliſh, it is obſerved, 
that the duty upon ſalt uſed in curing White 
herrings was taken off in that kingdom in the 
year 1722, as alſo what was charged upon 

the exportation: of the ſame herrings. 


In, chapter 36, which treats of the mea- 


ſures employed by the Dutch, mention is 
alſo made of ſome indulgences, and other 
encouragements, in favour of their fiſheries, 
Urom the foundation of theſe examples, 
taken from three nations that beſt underſtand 
commerce, and moſt proſper in it, and what 
one's own reaſon ſuggeſts as proper to be 
done, I am of opinion we ſhould give leave 
to all his majeſty's ſubjects that go to the 


fiſhery in their own veſſels, whether on the 
coaſts of Spain, or in the Mediterranean, to 


carry out, free of all duty, at leaſt biſcuit, 
all ſorts of pulſe, dried or green, and ſalt- 
fiſh caught in the Spaniſh fiſheries, and even 
a certain quantity of oil, vinegar, and brandy, 

in proportion to the number of hands and 
days, a few over and under, that they ſhall 
be employed in the fiſhery, being fully con- 
vinced that the ſubjects of other powers, upon 
no pretence whatever, can fairly claim an 
equal privilege in this caſe with his majeſty's 
people. For all conventions, or treaties of 


commerce, even though they ſhould be 
ſtrictly e were made for very different 


purpoſes. 
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purpoſes. Nor ſhall I ſtay to explain this 
matter, as the motives, caſes, and other cir- 
cumſtances that diſtinguiſh the two things, 
are invariable and manifeſt, But it is further 
obſervable, that, for theſe indulgences to the 
fiſhery, and his majeſty's ſubjects, there will 
be no reaſon to make an allowance to the 
farmers of the revenue, both on account of 
their trifling value, and becauſe they muſt 
' experience, from the great improvement 
made by this means in the fiſhery, and trade 
of the towns, where the revenues are farmed, 
a conſiderable encreaſe of them other ways, 
as has been already ſhewn in the caſe of ma- 
nufacturies. And, to take away from the 
farmers all pretence for it, there ſhould be 
an excluſive article to this effect in their con- 
tracts for the kingdoms of Mercia, Granada, 
Seville, Gallicia, the Aſturias, and the four 
towns; for in the provinces upon the coaſt, 
the provincial revenues are never farmed, nor 
the cuſtoms any where elſe. 

THE navigation and commerce (ſays the 
ſame eminent Spaniſh writer) of theſe pro- 
vinces [meaning Biſcay and Guipuſcoa] by 
ſea, have been much impaired by lofing ſe- 
veral ſhips in the expeditions of the late war: 
for they have not yet been able to replace 
them, and build others, as they have had 
very bad harveſts, and are not yet paid the 
whole of what was due to them for freights 
and other things: ſo that it will be very rea- 


ſonable and expedient to order the Wan, 
| O 


Fa} 
of their accounts to be paid immediately, 
that they may be enabled to build and fit out 
other veſſels, and thus revive and improve 
their fiſhery and commerce by ſea. _ 

As it is alſo certain that money is now very 
ſcarce in Guipuſcoa, where the principal diſ- 
burſements were , uſually made for building 
ſhips, and other neceſſary and chargeable pre- 
parations for a fiſhery that is any ways con- 
ſiderable, I ſhould apprehend it a very good 
piece of policy to make them a tender, out 
of the king's revenue, of 25 or 30,000 doub- 
lons, without intereſt, for their firſt expences, 
which uſually run high, upon condition of 
their repaying it in ſix years. My intention 
is, that in the two firſt years they be not 
obliged to return any part of it; but, in the 
four following, to do it in equal payments, 
till the whole be diſcharged ; and, for a ſe- 
curity that the loan be repaid in the form and 
manner that ſhall be ſtipulated, let the pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa ſtand engaged for it, be- 
ſides the joint bonds given by the private per- 
ſons who are to receive the money. That 
the diſtribution of the money, the execution 
of the bonds, the ſecurities, and other points, 
may be well conducted, and with all the pre- 
caution that is requiſite on ſuch an occaſion, 
let there be choſen out of that province, or 
ſent from the court, a miniſter of known abi- 
lities and public 'ſpirit, charged with this 
commiſſion ; and, to diſpoſe their minds to 
it, encourage aſſociations, and every thing 
Vor. II. „„ that 
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that ſhould tend to enlarge the fiſhery of ba- 


calao, on the banks of Feen as thas 
alſo. the fiſheries for whales, herrings, &c. out 
in thoſe parts where found to be in plenty. grea 
Suoulp the Engliſh, in oppoſition to all the 
the reaſons above-mentioned, ſtill perſiſt in proy 
diſturbing his majelty's ſubjects i in this fiſhery, 1 
and it be not proper to employ force in "a duc 
to take ſatisfaction, and maintain their juſt gun 
rights, till we have firſt tried all the gentler fals 
methods which prudence dictates; in my opi- duc. 
nion, they ſhould alſo be given to underſtand, this 
that his majeſty, among other expedients, bee 
may avail himſelf of the fovereign right he ani 
palletiy to prohibit the conſumption of ba- of':; 
calao in all his dominions. This too is a crov 
meaſure, very practicable, and may be done und 
without any great inconvenience to the com- unde 
mon people, whenever the fiſhery of his ma- we 
jeſty's ſubjects, both on our own coaſts, and thoſ 
in other ſhall be encouraged and enlarged the 
in the way I propoſe, and alſo ſupported by ſup 
the proviſions I b fore recommended on the per 
ſubject of guarda coſtas. For as the fiſhery plac 
of bacalao was not begun, or even diſcovered, 4 
in Newfoundland, but ſince the year 1.500, Arn 
and Spain, though much more populous, was food 


able to ſupport herſelf for above a thouſand 
years without this commodity, and all the 
time obſerve the vigils and days of abſtinence 
in the Catholic religion ; it ſhould, methinks, 
be no extraordinary or difficult thing to main- 


tain ourſelves without it, and fo well 2 
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find no want of it. But I ſhould not 'adviſe 


this ſtep till the other, which I have pointed 
out as a means likely enough to relieve, in a 
great meaſure, the misfortune we ſuſtain from 


the large conſumption of ſalt- fiſn from abroad, 


prove to be inſufficient for the purpoſe. @_ 

Id chapter 29, which treats of the con- 
duct and practice of the Engliſh, and the vaſt 
ſums of money they drain from us by the 
ſale af bacalao *, and other falt-fiſh, I intro- 
duced a few remarks and obſervations upon 
this calamity, and the means which might 
be employed to prevent it in a great meaſure, 
and which I was led into by the refletions 
of an Engliſh writer, well affected to the 
crowns of Spain and France, in his treatiſe, 
under the title of The intereſt of England ill 
_ underſtood in the war of queen Anne. And as 
we ſhould never loſe light of the principal of 
thoſe abſervations and reflections, which are 
the foundation of the particular proviſions in 


ſupport of the fiſheries, I have thought pro- 


per to repeat ſome part of them in this 
nnn; polity 1 


THIS miniſter invites the biſhops to allow, 


throughout the year, the uſe of certain kinds of 
food prulibited upon particular days, and means, 


11 1 * r „ > 


n ö 936104 52} 21,5) B01 01H: 1 
If the Spaniards ſhould attempt to lay any prohibition, 
or higher duties on our fiſh, than what are now laid by ſub- 
ſiſting treaties, they may ſoon be convinced that the crown 
of Great Britain has it in her power to retaliate upon them. 
by proper meaſures to be taken in regard to the regulation of 
our own commerce. FS WIE ES. = 
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no doubt, eggs, cheeſe, milk, and butter, which 


ſome religious foundations are reſtrained from 
many days in the year. In all probability be 
would alſo infinuate, that the prohibition of fleſh 
might be moderated, as it is in the provinces of 
the crown of Caſtile, in reſpect to Saturdays, 
and may be extended to the town of Arragon. 
In all theſe meaſures he apprehends the pope 
will readily concur, for the reaſons he there 
gives, and others hinted at; and, without 
daring to ſpeak out, was, in my opinion, 
willing to tell us, that if by ſuch means we 


would reduce the conſumption of bacalao, 


and other cured fiſn, whieh they bring us from 
the north and Newfoundland, we might take 
away this great advantage from the Engliſh, 
and other powers, who, by the fale of them, 


drain us of millions of crowns, increaſe their 


own ſtrength, and ruin us. Theſe great dif- 
advantages ſo very much intereſt our con- 
ſcience, as well as all good policy, that they 


deſerve the particular attention of all Catholic 
princes, and eſpecially the pope. From the 


pious zeal of this holy father we have reaſon 


to flatter ourſelves, that as ſoon as he ſhall 
be informed of theſe inconveniencies, he 
will allow, and even encourage, the meaſures 


that 'tend towards a remedy, even though it 
be neceſſary to ſubſtitute, in the place of nu- 
merous faſt-days, another ſpecies of abſtinence 
and reſtraint, that equally adminiſters to the 
mortification of our ſouls, and does not turn out 


fo much to the advantage of the rivals of the 


8 Crowns 
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croums and the Catholic church, as thoſe fre- 
quent faſt-days do, by opening a way for the 
1 on aud conſumption. of their ſalt-fiſh, 
which is a main branch of their commerce, and 
4 great foundation of their riches and ſtrength. 
 TrougGn I have ſome reluctance at the 
thought of giving my ſentiments as to the 
generality of theſe points, that are of ſo de- 
licate a nature, methinks I may, without any 
ſcruple, decide in one particular. It is to 
ſollicit the permiſſion of his holineſs to allow 
of fleſh in the kingdoms of the crown of Ar- 
ragon, and in Navarre, upon thoſe Saturdays 
that happen not to be particular vigils, under 
the reſtraints, and as it is practiſed, in the 
provinces of Caſtile. This I propoſe, both 
on the ſtrength of the ſolid and well-known 
motives already given, and becauſe it would 
be no more than what has been eſtabliſhed for 
many ages, and is now practiſed in moſt parts 
of the kingdom of Spain, zac. 
As to the meaſures inſinuated in the re- 
flections of this writer, which regard the 
taking off in part the prohibition of fleſh on 
ſome other days in the year, and permitting 
religious houſes certain ſorts of food, which 
they are reſtrained from, beſides fleſh, during 
the whole, or moſt part of the year, Ijudge 
it a point of greater moment, and to require 
more deliberation. The utmoſt I ſhall have 
courage to offer is, that there be laid before 
his holineſs the reaſons already given, and 
others that will occur, in particular the in- 

| | 93 -”,- "reals 
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eteaſe of ſtrength, and other advantages, which 


ſeveral nations, by meansof the great conſump- 
tion of ſalt-fiſh in Spain, acquire and employ. 


againſt the Catholic church itſelf ; that, in 


his wiſdom, he may vouchſafe to determine 
upon, and eſtabliſh thoſe proviſions, which 


he ſhall judge moſt effectual, and proper for 


a remedy; ſo far at leaſt as to take off part 


of the inconveniencies that have been de- 
ſcribed. For never ſhall we be able to find 


a more ſure way to ſucceed in red reſſing 
either the grievance itſelf, 'or its accidental 


circumſtances, than by referring it entirely 


to the great piety, holy zeal, and infallibility 
of his holineſs,” Vide The theory and prattice 


of commerce and maritime affairs, written in 
Spaniſh, by the late Den Geronymo de Uz- 


tariz, member of his Catholic Majeſty's privy 


council, of the royal board of trade and the 
mint, and his majeſty's ſecretary in the coun- 

cil and chamber of the Indies. 
Tuvs have we given an idea of the na- 


ture and importance of the fiſheries to Hol- 


land and France, as alſo of the meaſures that 
are likely to be taken in Spain in relation to 
to the ſame branch of commerce. What 
ſeems to confirm this to be the real inten- 


tion of the court of Spain, is their apparent 


endeavours to increaſe their royal navy, by 
enticing away numbers of our ſhip-builders 
for that purpoſe: and, if they are deter- 


mined to increaſe the number of their men 


of war, and likewiſe to eſtabliſh fiſheries in 


order 


12951 
order effectually to man them, is it not time 
that we ſhould be upon our guard, as well 


with reſpect to Spain as France? There are, 


it ſeems, alſo other powers'that are attempt- 


ing fiſheries, and aiming at the acquiſition of 


ſome ſhare in maritime commerce. 8 
THEsE are facts, not groundleſs, conjec- 
tures. In regard to the pretended claim of 


the Spaniards to fiſh upon our coaſts of New- 


foundland, it may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, 
that there was no more care taken of that 
fiſhery in the Utrecht treaty than before; for 
they went ſo far, that they ſent one Gilling- 
ham, at this time an Iriſh papift, to our 
court, to get the liberty of ahing at New- 
foundland. That this Gillingham was far 
from being ſnubbed by the then miniſtry, 
for coming about ſuch an impudent buſineſs, 
is well enough known. Nay, the lord Lex- 
ington, who had not refuſed the embaſſy to 
Spain, when that monarchy and the Weft- 
Indies were about to be raviſhed from the 
houſe of Auſtria, and given to the duke of 
Anjon, thought this Iriſh papiſt was ſo wel- 
come to the miniftry, that, in his letter to 
the lord Dartmonth, then one of the ſecre- 


taries of ſtate, he frequently excuſes himſelf. 


for not writing upon that ſubject, becauſe 
they had full accounts of the matter from 
Gillingham. Nay, the queen's plenipoten- 
tiaries, the earl of Strafford and Dr. Robin- 


ſon biſhop of Briſtol, went ſo far, as to ſuf- 


fer a clanfe to be mſerted at the end of the 
U4 "Fon 
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I 5th article of the peace with Spain; where- 
by, to uſe the words of the ſecret committee, 
they gave a pretence to the Spaniards to claim 
a right to fiſh at NEwrFouUNDLAND, contrary 
to the 7th and 8th articles of the treaty made 
with that crown by Sir William Godol- 
phin. _ | 
- THE board of trade being conſulted upon 
this occaſion, made the following anſwer to 
the lord Dartmouth, dated January 13, 
1712-13 :—*© We have conſidered the extract 
of a memorial from the marquis de Monte- 
leone, relating to a claim of the inhabitants 
of Guipuſcoa to fiſh on the coaſt of New- 


foundland, and thereupon take leave to in- 


form your lordſhip, that we have diſcourſed 
with ſuch perſons as are able to give us in- 
formation in that matter, and we find that 
ſome Spaniards are come hither with paſſes 
from her majeſty, and others may have fiſhed 
there privately ; but never any, that we can 
learn, did do it as of right belonging to 
them.” 1 

Ws ſee by this, that, even before the con- 
cluſion of that French peace, the queen's 
paſſes had been given to the Spaniards, to 


take the benefit of the moſt profitable branch 


of the Engliſh commerce; but the Spaniards 
have not carried their point in it; and, by 
the 4th article of the treaty which Mr. Do- 
dington made in December 1713, ſome of 


the ground loſt to them by the Utrecht 


Peace was recovered, and all innovations made 
| in 
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in trade were to be aboliſhed ; the moſt ſcan- 
dalous of which was their fiſhing at New- 
o "Ui 
Tux policy of other neighbouring nations 
who have long eſtabliſhed fiſheries, and 
others who are daily attempting the ſame, at 
the expence of Great Britain, ſhould effectu- 
ally rouze and alarm us, not only to preſerve 
that ſhare in the fiſheries we already have, 
but to excite and animate us to make the ut- 
moſt advancement in this invaluable branch 
of traffic that we are capable of; more eſpe- 
cially ſo, fince we have it in our power, by 
a natural right, to fiſh upon our own coaſts, 
and perhaps have an equal right to hinder and 
prevent all other nations from doing ſo. 
I sHALL not here, however, enter into 
the ſole right of Great Britain to the ſove- 
reignty of the Britiſh ſeas, though a great 
fund of argument might be urged on that 
head. What I ſhall obſerve at preſent is, 
that, although it may not be adviſable, at 
this conjuncture, to attempt to put an abſo- 
lute ſtop to all other nations from fiſhing upon 
our own coaſts; yet it is to be hoped, that 
this indulgence to others is not to prevent 
ourſelves from making the beſt advantages that 
God and nature has given us, by ſtoring our 
coaſts with ſuch immenſe plenty of fiſn. 
Nox can we ſee reaſon for indulging any 
other power to make free with our coaſt- 
fiſhing except our ancient and natural allies 
the Dutch; but, if they will not act vigor- 
. | ouſly 


. 
ouſly in concert with us againſt the common 
enemy; if they will allow themſelves to be 


ſo far influenced by France as to ſuffer their 


own ſtate as well as ours to be rumed and un- 
done; if our old friends and allies will turn 
our enemies, and ſuffer the whole proteſtant 
_ cauſe to fink together with themſelves, and 
England; how can the Dutch reaſonably ex- 
pect, that we can cordially grant them any 
indulgence in trade that 1s in our power to 


deprive them of? On the contrary, if the 


Dutch will at preſent remain refractory, and 
deaf to all the remonſtrances of the court of 
London, touching the preſervation of the 
whole proteſtant intereſt; will it not, at 
the proper time, become the wiſdom of the 


court of England to change her ſyſtem with 


regard to the Dutch, and grant them no fa- 
vour whatſoever that is in her power to de- 
prive them of? And how England may be 
enabled to do this, and that with advantage 
rather than any injury to herſelf might be 
here ſhown, if it was prudent: but that I 
leave others to think of, whoſe duty it more 
particularly is. e be ok 
Fox my own part, I have for many years 
paſt endeayoured to ſhow, the neceſſity, the in- 
diſpenſable neceſſity of a ſtricter union between 
Great Britain and Holland than ever yet was; 
and I am willing to believe, that when I have 
the honour to ſubmit my private memorials 


to the conſideration of ſuch who will make 


the right uſe of them; the ways and means 


will 


"TT 

will appear no leſs practicable then rational, 
and perfectly compatible with the intereſt of 
the two ſtates, and preſervative of the pro- 
teſtant cauſe in general. 8 

So greatly have the principles which I 
have endeavoured to propagate upon this 
point affected the court of France, that they 
| have employed, it ſeems, one or more of 
their ableſt writers * to blunt the edge of all 
that I have urged, in regard to a topic of 
ſuch weight and importance. 1 

We have now taken a view of the mea- 
ſures, which the court of Spain. is about to 
purſue, with reſpe& to the advancement of 
fiſheries; and we have alſo ſeen how the 
French have actually encreaſed theirs, and in 
conſequence thereof their whole maritime 
power. Let theſe facts be weighed, with 
their united effects, and no friend to the li- 
berties of Chriſtendom, will ſay, that it can 
be for the intereſt of Great Britain and Hol- 
land to be divided, or become lukewarm to 
each others intereſts, either about the fiſhe- 
ries, or any other point of commerce. But, 
it is well known, where machinations have 
been eternally hatching to diſtract both Eng- 
land and Holland at home, and divide them 
from each other, in regard to their intereſt 
abroad, by groundleſs jealouſies. Is it, how- 
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L'obſervateur Hollandois— Said to be wrote by the ab- 
bee de la Ville, late miniſter from the court of France to the 
States General of the United Provinces. 


ever, 
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ever, leſs impolitic in Holland to liſten to 


ſuch deſtructive ſuggeſtions with relation to 


our fiſheries, than it would be in England, 


till ſufficiently provoked to deprive the Dutch 


of the privilege of fiſhing on our coaſts? 
If the Dutch are ſo unhappily circum- 

ſtanced as to be divided and unſteady in their 
councils, dwindling in their marine, and in 
danger of loſing for ever their barrier: if Hol- 
land ſhall loſe all her weight and influence in 
Europe, as a proteſtant potentate, it is neceſ- 
ſary, it is wiſe and politic in Great Britain to 


encreaſe in her power, her weight and influ- 


ence, as Holland ſhall decline: it will be no 


leſs for the intereſt of Holland than Great 
Britain that the latter ſhould encreaſe in her 


fiſheries, and every branch of commerce, if 


ſhe alone is to ſupport the proteſtant cauſe, 


and Holland among the reſt. While Hol- 
land ſhall depend upon England for her ſecu- 


_ rity, ſhe can have no cauſe to complain, if 


England was to deprive her of ſuch branches 
of her trade, as ſhe has no right to : but this 


is not her caſe, with regard to her own coaſt 


fiſheries: and, if ſhe indulges Holland there- 
in upon the ſame conditions as ſhe does her 
own ſubjects, as being a natural and ancient 
ally, and always expecting her friendſhip ; 
Holland can have no ſufficient grounds for 
reſentment againſt England on this occaſion ; 


and, therefore, ought ſhe not to deſpiſe all 


inſinuations on the part of the common enemy 
to divide us on this account? 


IF 
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Ir theſe i intrigues to divide us are not ſceri 
through in Holland, it becomes the more ne- 
veſſary, that this kingdom, for her own ſa- 
fety as well as that of the Dutch, ſhould ſee 
for them, and improve their own coaſt, and 
other fiſheries to the utmoſt. And, if Hol- 
land is diſpleaſed at this, do they not act up- 
on the ſame principles that the enemies to us 
both do? For, they know the conſequence 

of improving our fiſheries, is improving the 
Britiſh maritime power ; and, if the Dutch 
ſuffer their royal marine to dwindle, England 
ſhould be on her guard to advance | hers at 
leaſt in the like degree; and, eſpecially fo, 
ſince that of the common enemy is daily en- 
creaſing. While this is the caſe, the com- 
mon enemy well know that they will with 
difficulty enſlave the republic, while Britain 
ſhall maintain and duly exerciſe a ny 
of naval dominion. 

Ir the Dutch will neglect their ſafety, is 
there not a greater neceſſity for us to take 
care of our own? And gain in trade and 
power what the Dutch ſhall loſe? And have 
we not the moſt natural right to it, who are 
obliged, though for our own ſafety, to pro- 
tet them, while we are able? Had Britain 

neglected her marine as the Dutch have done; 
had ſhe been regardleſs and inactive with re- 
ſpect to France as the Dutch have been, muſt 
it not have proved fatal to them both before 
this time? As it ſeems inexcuſable in the 
ſtates of Holland to ſuffer that, ſo it would 

be 
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be inexcuſable, from that motive only, in 
Britain to neglect the moſt extenſive improve · 
ment of her fiſheries, that thereby ſhe might 
be capable of advancing her marine, as the 
Dutch | ſhall. diſregard theirs: and in this 


light, let every patriot Dutchman look upon 
our endeavours ta improve this amongſt * 


branches of our commerce: but whoever 


looks upon this in a light to divide us and the 
Durcen, can be no friend to either, nor to 
the liberties of Chriſtendom. 

Wren the Dutch were at war with Eng 
land, and they wanted to mann twenty or 
thirty ſail of men of war, it was only having 
recourſe to their fiſheries, and in a few days, 
they were in a condition to give us battle, the 
ſeamen being only transferred from a ſmaller 
to a larger veſſel on the ſame element. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that ſince Great Bri- 
tain has r, b. the protection of the Bri- 


tiſh herring-fiſhery, ſhe will never ſuffer it 


to drop, although the Dutch ſhould reſent 


it; which, from what has been ſaid, it does 


not appear to be their intereſt, notwithſtand- 
ing their apprehenſions to the contrary. 


AND here it may not be improper to ob- 


ſerve, that there are, in the humble judg- 
ment of the writer of theſe papers, ways and 
means to remove all umbrage from the Dutch 
on this, and ſome other occafions, that has 
prevented their acting in concert with us: 


ut theſe I durſt not publicly declare, leſt 


i 7 


the common enemy ſhould take : adrantags 
1 
Tux benefits ariſing 11 our herring- 
fiſheries are extraordinary, if we conſider the 
dumber of people therein employed; as ſean 
men, fiſhermen, ſhip and houſe-carpenters, 
ſmiths, ſawyers, Coopers, caulkers, butchers, 
bakers, brewers, carmen, boatmen, fail-ma- 
kers, net-makers, block-makers, trinel-ma- 
kers, rope-makers, pump makers, com 
makers, baſket- makers, hook-makers, = 
| kers, dreſſers, forters, labourers, tanners, and 
ſpinners of ,net-work, and, ſails.— Several of 
which trades, are effected by children, the 
lame, the blind, and the aged. 

© WiTHoOUT primary encouragements; 
(lays a judicious writer in the year 1680, 
who intitled his work Britannia Languens, 
&c.), and ſuperintendance of the govern- 
ment, it will be hard to nouriſh up any new 
branch of trade, &c. 

Amongſt the exportations, the fſhing- 
trade ought not to be forgotten, fince accord- 
ing to modern calculations *, the mere fiſh- 
ing-trade for HERRINGS AND cop, on the 
coaſt of England, and Scotland, employs 
above 8000 Dutch ſhips, or vellels, 200, 00 
of their ſeamen, and fiſhers; and the her- 
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See Mr. Smith po improvements, &c. page 208-9-70, 
who computes the whole profits of this fiſhery to be, in his 
time, ten millions ſterling per annum. and in a manner all 
188 by other nations. 


rings 
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rings and cod fold by the Dutch in foreig 


countries, do bring an annual profit of 
3,000,000 |. ſterling to that nation: beſides 
which, it is accounted that there are at leaſt, 
25,000 people more employed and maintain- 
a at home about this particular navigation, 
as in making of fiſhing-nets, and the curing, 
ordering, and preparing of the fiſh, &c. be- 
fides the Iceland, Newfoundland, and Green- 
land-fiſhings, of very great advantage.” 
ARE not theſe conſiderations motive ſuffi- 
cient to animate us never to ſuffer this fiſhery 
to fink? While our common enemies are 
raiſing their maritime power by means of their 
fiſheries, ſhall-not we uphold ours to the ut- 
moſt ? Will not this greatly contribute to en- 
able us to maintain the balance of maritime 
dominion, on which our ſecurity chiefly 
depends? "QUT Les | 
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DISSERTATION XXVII. 
0 F the European commerce of France. | 


AVING taken a view of the com- 
merce of France in America, Aſia, 

and Africa, and of the wiſdom and policy of 
that nation in carrying on the ſame ; and having 
ſhewn likewiſe, by way of compariſon, where- 
in the meaſures taken for their proſperity there- 
in, ſeem to be in many reſpects preferable to 
ours; it may prove no leſs uſeful to take a 
ſuccin& ſurvey of the commerce of this 
kingdom, as it ſtands connected with the chief 
ſtates of Europe: my intention being to ſhew 
what an extenſive foundation they have laid 
for commercial dominion; and, in conſe- 
quence thereof to convince us, that we can 
never expect to withſtand the power of 
France, unleſs we put bounds to her trade 
and navigation, And, however well many 
may apprehend they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the commerce of France and 
England, from a general idea only there- 
of; yet to make a preciſe judgment, they 
3 will 
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will find it neceſſary to enter into the details, 
and to penetrate into that olice that has raiſed 


each to the pitch we find it. For, by fo 
doing, we ſball eaſily diſcern their mit. 


takes or our own, and be the better able to 


rectify them in our own ſyſtem, 

Tur French European trade being cloſely 
connected with thoſe of Africa, America, and 
India, it was previouſly requiſite to conſider 
theſe latter, as being a great foundation of the 
former, We ſhall now enter upon their 
commerce in Europe, and begin firſt with 


that between Great Britain and France. And, 


if we take a retroſpe& hereof from the peace 


of Utrecht, we ſhall find that we have been 


great ſufferers hereby. 
FRoM this period, France has taken from 
England coals, and allum, copperas, and vi- 


1 tobacco, ſome lead, and tin, flannels, 


and corn in time of ſcarcity; but all theſe 
articles have of late years greatly decreaſed. 
Yet we have imported from France, fince 
the ſame time, wines, brandies, linen, fine 
laces, fine canbricks, cambrick-lawn, to a 
prodigious value, brocades, velvets, and many 
other rich filk manufactures, which have 


either been run in upon Eogland. or come 
by the way of Holland. 


We have before repreſented the deteſtable 
ſcene of ſmuggling French commodities that 
has long been, and ſtill continues barefacedly 
to be carried on at the iſland of Man; from 
Whence it has ſpread itſelf all over the * 
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of England, and to Scotland, and Ireland. 
And is it not notorious enough that the 
ſmuggling of wool from Ireland is not the 
leaſt branch of the French trade that has been 
carried on with Ireland? Nor has the trade 
carried on between our continent colonies 
and the French ſugar-iſlands proved of 
little diſadvantage to us in the general ba- 
lance of our trade with France. Such, in a 
word, has been our taſte for French pro- 
| ducts, French manufactures, and French 
faſhions, that we have been frenchified out of 
more, at an average, than half a million per 
Annum, in our balance of trade with France, 
fince the Utrecht peace; which amounts to 
above 20 millions ſterling, gained from Great 
Britain and Ireland by France. Nor do we 
hear of any ſmuggling of Britiſh commodi- 
ties and manufactures into France, to com- 
penſate for theſe outgoings to that kingdom. 

So bewitching is our French taſte, that 
the Britiſh, and Iriſh money, ſpent in travel 
there can hardly be ſo little one year with 
another as 200,000 l. ſterling per annum, ba- 
lance againſt us in this article; the French 
ſpending little here, in compariſon to what 
our gentry do in France. 

Tus commerce of France with Holland 
is prodigiouſly to the advantage of the for- 
mer, the Dutch paying to France in the ba- 
lance very confiderable ſums; the reaſon 
| Whereof is, that the Dutch take off immenſe 
quantities of wine and brandy from the 

bas 2 French, 
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French, as alſo of ſilk manufactures, wronght 
glaſs, and very great variety of other com- 
modities of that nation ; which they carry for 
ſale to moſt parts of the trading world, either 
for Dutch account wholly, or for Dutch and 
French account in company, according to the 
merchants uſage, the Dutch ſailing cheaper 
than the French. They have done great bu- 
fineſs for French account wholly: on the 
other hand the Dutch carry little of their own 
to France, except fiſh, train- oil, whale fins, 
pantiles, and ſpices ; all which excepting the 
latter, are greatly diminiſhed, ſince the Bower 
of Utrecht. 
TE Dutch likewiſe ks in large quanti- 
ties of French manufactures to Spaniſh Ame- 
rica from Curagoa, Surinam, Barbice, &c. 
And the great inducement to give their ma- 
nufactures the preference proceeds from the 
two following cauſes. (1) The greater 
chcapneſs of French commodities in general 
than Engliſh. And (2) their greater variety 
of faſhions that take of late years more with 
the Spaniards than ours do; wherein the 
French are always beforehand with us. The 
Hollanders too take no inconſiderable quan- 


tity of French manufactures for their Eaſt- 


India trade. 


Tux trade of France with old Spain we have 


all reaſon to fear has been greatly encreaſed 
of late years, to the diſadvantage of that of 
England. Has England at preſent near the 
number of Britiſh merchant's houſes of trade 


i * 
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at Cadiz, or any other of the chief trading 
ports of Spain, that ſhe had thirty years ago? 


Tf I have been rightly informed, the French 


have conſiderably more than we, though we 
uſed to have above ten to their one, And 
we well know that French factories will not 
vend Britiſh commodities, while they can be 
well ſupplied from their own country. 
LET the value of the foreign merchandizes 
not only conſumed in old Spain, but ſent from 
thence in Spaniſh bottoms to new Spain, be 
eſtimated, and we ſhall know whether the trade 
of France has not been more favoured by the 
Spaniſh nation than that of England; we ſhall 


then know who are molt intereſted in the gal- 
leons and flota, the French or the Engliſh. 
Though England may have a right by treaty 


to be no leſs favoured by Spain in trade than 
France; yet, by certain ſecret encourage- 
ments given to the trade of the one, in oppo- 


ſition to that of the other, treaties of com- 


merce may be evaded, and rendered uſeleſs, 
If the commerce from France to Spain has 
encreaſed to the advantage of the former, 
and that of England has declined, it muſt be 
owing either to certain mercantile machina- 
tions, under ſecret influence, or to the greater 
cheapneſs and delicacy of the commodities 


of the one, which gives them the preference 


to the athir; If the latter is the caſe, we 
know the remedy ; if the former, we muſt 


uſe the ſame arts that our rivals do to need 


cur trading influence. 
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WIXI regard to the commerce of the 
Spaniſh Indies, it is well enough known what 


a ſcene of trade the French have carried on 


there from their Miſſiſſippi ſettlements over 


the gulph of Mexico, though the Spaniards 


have been very complaiſantly filent-u pon that 
occaſion, Nor is it leſs certain that the 
French have long exerciſed a beneficial trade 
from St. Domingo to the Spaniſh main; and 
yet we have heard of no umbrage taken at 
, thoſe practices. We do not hear but the Spa- 
niards have a plentiful ſupply of negroes for 
the working of their mines in America; and 


from whence do the bulk of them go, but. 


from St. Domingo? And, under the cover 
of this negoce, we can hardly ſuppoſe but 
other is carried on. Thus may the French 
enjoy all the advantages of an Aſſiento, with- 
out any treaty for the purpoſe, though we 


had little benefit with one. So it is, that we 


never hear of any complaint by the Spaniards 
of illicit trade on the ſide of France, though 
great clamours are made againſt the Engliſh 
about a little logwood, which they have a 
right to cut too. 55 Ev | 
Ius, though England may flatter her- 
{elf that ſhe is as equally favoured in her 


commerce by Spain as any other nation ; yet, 


by management, treaties may be evaded; 
and, inſtead of being upon a level in trade 
with nations the moſt highly favoured, we 


may be the moſt disfavoured : and I with | 


this may not be our caſe, To fave appear- 
3 ances, 
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| ances, treaties may ſubſiſt : but we have 
ſeen how they may be rendered a dead 
letter. Spain is certainly a great gainer by 
the commerce of Great Britain ; her loſs by 
the French trade is very conſiderable. The 
French are no leſs rivals to Spain than to 
England. And is not Spain at preſent bent 
upon the eſtabliſhment of manufactures of 
her own? If they ſhall ſoon be able to ſup- 
_ ply themſelves with one part of their manu- 
factures, and the French ſhall be artfully ſuf- 
fered to ſupply them with the other part of = 
their wants, what will our treaties with Spain 10 
avail us? Is not Spain likewiſe ſtriking into Wl || 
an active commerce? Nothing, therefore, can vl 
fave our trade from ruin, as well with Spain | 
as other ſtates, but the ability to ſell as good _—_ | 
a commodity for as little money as our ri- _ 
vals do. Se 
We are dazled with the ſplendid appearance 
of Portugal gold, as well as Spaniſh pieces of 
eight, and are apt to think that we are 
mighty gainers hereby. Our trade with Por- 
tugal has heretofore been very lucrative ; but 
this, like that of Spain, is greatly upon the 
decline; the French having wormed us out, 
and themſelves into a conſiderable part of this 
trade which we enjoyed. The French now 
ſend to Portugal fine woollen cloths, various 
kinds of ſtuffs, particularly a ſort of black 
goods called pRUGGETS, of which they ſell 
immenſe quantities for the habits of the 
clergy (having thereby deſtroyed the Engliſh 
| . crapes, 
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erapes, once 4 very important article of our 


trade) wrought ſilk, a great quantity of linens. 


and cambricks, drefſed CALVE-SKINS (an- 
other loſt article of the Engliſh commerce) 
alſo HArs, sILK STOCKINGS (both which 
articles they are getting from us every day) 
all ſorts of toys, furniture, ribbands, and 
molt of the ornamental parts of the female 
dreſs; grain of all kinds, when the French 
have it to ſpare, and ſometimes in immenſe 
quantities; . claret, champagne, and bran- 


dy, though prohibited, are ſmuggled into 


Portugal in great quantities ; as are flowered 
and figured filks, gold and filver lace, India 
goods, and other contraband commodities : 
they likewiſe import from France printed 
books, ſome ordinary ſorts of cutlery ware, 


and abondance of ſmaller articles, too ted 


ous to enumerate, By the help of wool 
ſmuggled from England and Ireland, the 
French have made attempts to rival us in 
Portugal in our very great article of the trade 
in LONG BAYS; but hitherto without ſuc- 
ceſs: but it is to be feared that their vigi- 
| lance and policy, aided by our inattention, 
may bring this deſign to bear; and thus we 
ſhall imperceptibly loſe the Portugal trade 
tO0. 

Tur Italians import into Portugal im- 
menſe quantities of wheat, a great deal of 
barley, and alſo a good deal of Levant rice, 
vermecelli, and oil. They likewiſe import 
prodigious quantities of writing-paper, abun- 

K dance 
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dance of wrought filks and velvets, coral, 
and many expenſive curioſities, toys, and 
other inferior articles, not to particularize 
religious traffic, which is very great and 
public. 

Tus Italians alſo export from Portugal, 
hides, a conſiderable quantity of ſugars and 
tobacco's, cocoa-nuts, pepper, ordinary ſpices, 
clephants-teeth, braſil- wood, ſome drugs, and 
an immenſe quantity of bullion. Inſomuch 


that of late years, while gold has bore a high 


price in England, it has been a drug all over 
Italy: a circumſtance that has been well 
worthy of Britiſh attention. And our balance 
of ſome trades in Italy being thus paid us 
in Portugal gold, we have flattered ourſelves 
that all the gold of that country has been ow- 
ing to our direct commerce with Portugal, 
when the fact has been otherwiſe; and if our 
Italian trade declines from the loſs of Minorca, 
or from any other cauſe, we ſhall ſoon ex- 
perience a ſcarcity of Portugal gold. 

How well the port of Marſeilles is ſituated 
for the whole Italian, the Turkey and Le- 
vant trade, and what a conſiderable ſhare they 
have obtained therein, is well enough known 
in the general. 

FRANCE was the firſt nation that made 
treaties of commerce. with the Porte: they 
were the firſt likewiſe that eſtabliſhed a court 


of juſtice, under the title of that of conſul- 


ſhip, to maintain a good harmony between 


their own ſubjects and the Turks and ob- 
tained 
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tained the whole trade, as it were, to them- 
ſelves for many years, and other nations trad- 
ed under their banner. INE” 
guck an aſcendancy have theſe rivals got 
in the Turkey trale, that they have reduced 
our ſales of above 30,000 woollen cloths a 
year to about 7000; whillt the French cloths 
have encreaſed from a ſale of 2000 a year to 
above 50,000 : and the advance the French 
has made in the Italian trade in general, is 
too well experienced by our merchants who 


are concerned therein. That the meaſures 


we have taken to reſtore this trade will effect 
the end aimed at, a little time will ſhew. 
The meaſures we depend upon for ſucceſs 
Herein, are laying the trade open, thinking 
that a competition amongſt our traders is the 
ſovereign remedy to make our commodities 
cheaper, and to ſupplant our foreign rivals ; 
but I am afraid that our advancement in the 


Turkey trade will rather depend upon abi- 


lities to fell our commodities in general as 
Cheap as France can afford to do, and not 
upon our traders underſelling each other: 


the only maxim, it ſeems, we depend upon 


tor outdoing our rivals; a maxim that will 
prove no leſs ruinous to the trade, I fear, than 
a monopoly. + 5 


80 greatly have the French encreaſed their 


trade ſince the peace of Utrecht, that they 
now carry their wines and their brandies in 
their own ſhipping into the Baltic, where, 

before the Dutch Fat them in Hollands: bot- 
| | | toms z 
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toms ; and they bring their naval ſtores from 
Peterſburg and Livonia in their own veſſels, 
where before that treaty, no French ſhip had 


ſcarce ever been ſeen. Nor have the Hanſe- 


towns any ſhare like what they had in furniſh- 
ing France with iron and copper, or timber, 
pitch and tar, as they heretofore had. 

THxy alſo carry on a beneficial trade with 
Dantzic, and have greatly increaſed their 


commerce in Muſcovy, as well as Denmark. 
Their trade is likewiſe greatly extended 


through many parts of Germany within theſe 
twenty years. 


Wr have now befors us a general view of 


the trade of France, as connected with the 


chief ſtates of Europe; and it would be no 


great difficulty to ſhew that the particular 
balance is conſiderably in favour of France 
with moſt, if not all of them; and the gene- 
ral being great, it is no wonder that they 
figure it as they do, and find themſelves as 
capable as diſpoſed to yoke Europe. 
Ir, the efforts of this nation to encreaſe 
their commerce and navigation, were de- 
ſigned to promote the happineſs inſtead of 
the miſery of other ſtates, I could rejoice at 
their ſucceſs, and would endeavour to pro- 
mote rather than obſtruct it. But the caſe is 
otherwiſe ; they make the benefits of their 
trade and navigation a ſtalking horſe to en- 
fave mankind. It is certainly, a virtue in a 
ſtate to promote induſtry, encourage arts, 
multiply traders, and extend commerce, pro- 


vided 
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vided it be done to make the people happy. 


But if we examine the politics of the French, 
we ſhall find theſe beneficent motives, the 
teaſt of their regards. No, the vain-glory of 
their monarch, acquired by cutting throats, 
and raviſhing the territories of their neigh- 


bours from them, whilſt even their own lie 


uncultivated, and neglected, are the motives 
which induce them to favour arts, and pro- 
mote commerce: commerce is to ſupport 
conqueſt, and conqueſt is to extend com- 
merce, but pride and vain-glory are the pri- 
mum mobile, not the happineſs of ſociety, and 


the good of mankind ; though the French 
moſt blaſphemouſly rob and plunder . their 
neighbours. under thoſe pretences. Com- 


merce brings them in the treaſures of all the 


Indies; and theſe are employed in raiſing ar- 


mies, and in making the world their own: 
and I am apt to think there is but one way 
to prevent it; and this very way will make 
France infinitely more happy and more opu- 
lent than it is; for I would conquer the ene- 
my by theſe arts rather than by deſtructive 
meaſures; providence having afforded treaſures 
to mankind infinitely beyond their wants : 

and, if it pleaſe God to prolong my life for 


the purpoſe, I ſhall have little difficulty to 


convince them of the truth of the aſſertion. 
 HoweveER ſevere many may think my 
writings ſometimes appear againſt the French; 
yet the wiſe will not conſtrue them as a con- 


ceived antipathy againſt that nation: on the 
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contrary, I profeſs myſelf a great admirer of 
the wiſdom and policy of that nation. If 
they were no leſs faithful in their treaties, 
than they are artful in violating them, their 
ſtateſmen would not be leſs admired for their 


honour than their nation is for it's profound 


ſagacity and politeneſs. But it is time to 
tie the hands of their perfidious miniſters, 
in order to ſpread general felicity over the 
whole French nation: and this may be eaſier 
done, than is imagined. 5 
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DISSERTATION XXVIIL 


Of navigation, and fiſheries, as they contri- 
bute to give the balance of commerce and 
power. Ee 


ITHERTO we have ſeen how 


agriculture maintains and employs men; 


and how the ingenious arts multiply their 


conveniencies, by forming and working up 


the productions of nature, and introducing 
into a body politic, a double encreaſe of the 
means of occupying it's members: ſo that 


thoſe two branches are mutually dependant 
on each other, and their connections cannot 


be broke through without hurting the perfec- 


tion of both ; nor conſequently without de- 


priving ſociety of a great part of their utility. 


That e cannot exiſt without the 
help of the greateſt foreign conſumption poſ- 
ſible. A communication between the ſeveral 


parts of earth ſurrounded or divided by ſeas, 


ſuppoſes navigation, or the art of croſſing 
thoſe ſeas. e 

Wx will conſider that art at preſent, ſo far 
only as it eſtabliſhes a lucrative communica- 
tion 


tan 


tion between different people; becauſe the 
benefits reſulting therefrom ſufficiently prove 
the neceflity of a national communication not 
ſubject to precariouſneſs. | 

We ſay a lucrative communication; for a 
navigation undertaken in order to import for- 
eign commodities only, cannot be juſtified 
but by abſolute neceſſity, or ſo far, as it my 
be the cauſe of a greater exportation. 

Ix this ſenſe it is plain, that the object of 
navigation is to tranſport the rae of a 
nation to others, and to bring back proper 
and neceſſary commodities in exchange. 

BEerFoRE we conſider the principles that 
emane from the object of navigation, it is 
proper to know the various effects that reſult 
from it's operation. 

Tax operation of navigation ſhould be 
conſidered in two lights. The art of failing 
furniſhes employment for a claſs of men 
called ſeamen, or ſailors : the building of the 
| ſhips in which thoſe men croſs the ſeas, is 
properly a manufactory. As ſuch it is ſub- | 
ject to the laws and principles of manufac- 
turies: it has the ſame effects, for it affords 
employment to builders, carpenters, caulkers, 
ſail-makers, rope- makers, weavers, ſmiths, and 
an infinity of other men; if the earth pro- 
duces iron, hemp, wood, pitch, and tar, thoſe 
materials. being uſed in the building of ſhips,. 
their value is thereby increaſed : in ſhort, 
that manufactory is carried to perfection by 
| the 
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the ſame means that others are, and deſetves 
the ſame encouragements. 


NAvIGAT ION, conſidered in theſe two 


joint lights, affords a great multitude of men, 
the means of conſuming the fruits of the 


earth, and of procuring the conveniencies in- 


vented by ufeful and ingenious arts. The 
wages of the men, and the price of the ma- 


terials employed in navigation, either as an 
art or a manufactory, is neceſſarily paid by 
the conſumer of the goods exported. For 
the charges are always a part of the value of 

a commodity : nay, the charges of freight 


are more ſure to be paid, than the firſt value 


of the goods. For example; if a merchant 


ſends goods to a foreign market, he is ſure 
that the freight or hire of the ſhip and 
failors who carry them, will be paid in 
full, though he is not ſure that the goods 
he ſends will produce, when ſold, ſo much 
as that freight amounts to : that has been-the 
caſe in ſome ſudden revolutions of trade ; 


and we ſee every day inſtances of goods bear- 
ing a lower price abroad than their intrin- 


fic value at home; the freight, however, is 
paid at all events, without abatement or 


delay. 


Tux profits of navigation are, ' therefore, 


as clear, as thoſe of agriculture, and manu- 
factories. Conſequently navigation encreaſes 
the real and relative ſtrength of a body 


politic, 


Every 
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ExxRx nation that lets another carry on 


a navigation which ſhe might do herſelf, di- 


miniſhes in proportion her real and relative 


ſtrength in favour of her rivals. 

Tx intent, or object of navigation affords 
two principles, from which many conſe- 
quences may be drawn, 


| Fix&r, a nation that has no ſuperfluities to 


export, would have no navigation, unleſs ſhe 
were to carry for others. 

SECONDLY, ſuperfluities would be of no 
value to a nation that did not cultivate the art 
of navigation; or, if ſuperfluities had a value, 
that value would abſolutely A on people 
who are navigator s. 

Fram. the firſt principle it muſt be infer- 
red, that agriculture and induſtry are the ba- 
1s, or motive of a ſolid navigation. What- 
ever hurts the true principles of the two for- 
mer, is deſtructive of navigation, and de- 
prives ſociety, of it s real and relative effects. 

THE motives of navigation cannot poſſibly 
be encreaſed without - navigation's being ſo 


too, if no inward defect prevents it's progreſs. 
Ir the motives of navigation have ſuffered 


no change, it's decline is a moſt certain ſign, 
of the diminution of foreign conſumptions of 
the productions of art, or nature, of the ſub- 
ject's being leſs employed, and conſequently 
leſs able to live comfortably. 
I x the motives of navigation are changed, 
that is to ſay, if one commodity ceaſes to be 
exported at the ſame time that another new 
Vor. II. W commo- 
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commodity is exported ; or, if one exchange 
in return, is ſubſtituted in the room of an- 
other; the balance of trade in money may 
have encreaſed, though at the ſame time, 


neither more ſhips, nor more ſailors, are em- 
ployed: and, on the other hand, navigation 


may be encreaſed, though the balance in mo- 


ney be not; that will depend on the ner 
of bulks and intrinſic value. | 
__ CoNSEQUENTLY, the number of ws of 


ſhipping employed by a nation, cannot be a 


general rule, whereby to judge whether the 
balance of it's trade Was more in it's favour at 
one time than another. For the ſame reaſon 
we cannot judge by that compariſon of the 
Teal riches of the trade of two nations. 
Sopposixe all things in other roſpedts 
equally advantageous between two nations for 
ſome navigations; we may determine by the 
number of ſhips each employs, whether the 
one makes a better uſe of! it's neee 
the other. 

For, if the one n A it's . 
maſts, wood, pitch, tar, rice, and tobacco, 
and the other neglected thoſe branches'of ina- 
vigation; it is certain, that the former would 
have a ſopernerity of trades and of Wenge 
ſtrength. 

LAsTIv, if the combination of the ex- 


changes a nation makes in the whole extent 


of it's commerce, be 'very complicated ; it 
may, by the encreaſe of it's luxury, have ex- 

Pte i more ſpecie than * either of 
EC: 11:49 {8'v 
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it's 1 or induſtry. Mt PN RON wh the 
encreaſe of it's navigation cannot be a real 


and certain indication of the advantage or 
diſadvantage of the balance of it's trade, as 
Sir Joſiah Child, and other writers, have ſaid. 
That uncertainty would be ſtill greater, and 
of longer duration, if, by meaſures: taken at 
home to ſupport the public credit, the nation 

was prevented from perceiving _ the di- 
minution of it's maſs of treaſure. | 

Tux ſecond principle is, that a nation's 3 
an wens would have no value without na- 
vigation : or, if they had a value, it would 
depend abſalutely on en who are na- 

Wurvor it led chat, if agricalture 
inf ert, are the baſis and motive of 
navigation, they are not leſs mutually inter- 
eſted in it's preſervation and progreſs. 

Ir a nation navigates for another, or mo- 
nopolizes it's commodities, which is the ſame 
thing, the agriculture and manufactures of 
the latter will be checked or encouraged, ac- 
cording as it {uits the intereſts of the former; 
that is to ſay, the labour of the people, and 
conſequently, the populouſneſs and reſources 
of the ſtate that ſells, will be in the power of 
the ſtate that navigates. By the fame reaſon, 
if the dependant nation wants foreign com- 
modities, it will receive only that quantity of 
them, which it ſuits the other to furniſh, or, 
at what price that other ſhall think Rs to 


put on them. 
2210 * 2 4; 
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Tu profit of the navigating natlon will 
be the amount of the difference between what 
the goods coſt, and what they are ſold for: 

and that profit will be ſo much lott 4 the de- 
pendant nation. 

UNDER thoſe circumſtances, than which 
worſe cannot be imagined; che political in- 
tereſts of the dependant nation muſt, by it's 
wants, be ſubordinate to the political. inter- 
eſts of the navigating nation, | 

As it is a maxim in practical 3 chat 


they who have the greateſt capitals trade with 


moſt advantage, and have the preference; ſo 
it is evident, that the longer a nation has 
been dependant on another for the exportation 
of it's ſuperfluities, the more difficult it will 


be to ſhake off that yoke; unleſs the navi- 


gating nation loſes 1 it's advantage Lok it's own 
fault. | 

Trovcn a nation ſhould not be: quite he 
ſtitute of navigation, yet, if that nation does 
not extend it's navigation to the utmoſt of it's 
power, it will ſtill labour under the difficul 
ties we have been ſpeaking of, in proportion 
to it's degree of neglect. Whence it may be 
inferred: that the welfare and preſervation of 
a ſtate require, that ſtrangers be never per- 
mitted to rival our'own navigation in the ex- 
portation of our own:produQtions, or the im- 
portation of neceſſary commodities. , 

Svcn is the intent of our excellent act of 
navigation in England, to which we owe all 
our trade and maritime ſtrength. But all 

circum- 
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Eircumſtances do not admit of an equal ap- 


plication of the ſame maxims. If every na- 
tion with which England traded, had made 


at that time ſuch an act with regard to her, 
ſhe would have loſt. ſeveral profitable bran- 


ches of her trade; ſuch as that to the Levant 
and Eaſt- Indies. And ſome branches did 
ſuffer till ſhe got a ſufficient number of 
ſhips, though her docks were then very nu- 
merous. bibs 
ALL nations are now. too intent on their 
commercial intereſts, for any one of them to 
venture on ſo bold a ſtep: it would no longer 


be prudent to lay duties on foreign ſhips, nor 


to raiſe thoſe that are paid on what is ex- 
ported, or imported, by thoſe ſhips. But an- 
other more gentle and more certain method 
might be taken. n 

IsaAx nothing of the juſt prohibition againſt 
making uſe of foreign ſhips to carry national 
commodities from port to port, and along the 
coaſts of a ſtate, becauſe that is indiſpenſable, 
and cannot be complained of in any ſhape : 
beſides, the like treatment in return would 
not be dangerous, if one were forced to put 


a ſtop to the progreſs of that toleration. The 
only effectual way to avoid the ſuperiority of 


foreign navigators, is to promote the greateſt 
rivalſhip poſſibly in our own navigation. 
THAT rivalſhip regards two ſorts of per- 
ſons : navigators, and thoſe who employ them. 
The rivalſhip of thoſe who employ them, 
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that is to ſay, the merchants, depends « on- 


leveral circumſtances, ' 
Tur number of good harbours in a coun- 


try, is one of the greateſt encouragements to 


navigation: for the eafier an undertaking is, 
the more it will be attempted : conſequently, 


ſuppoſing things equal in other reſpects, that 


country which has the greateſt number of 
harbours has it in its power to carry on the 
greateſt foreign trade. 

FRoM this inconteſtable maxim follows 
the neceſſity of ſupplying as much as poſſible 
by art, what nature has been deficient in; of 
keeping up thoſe harbours, and eſpecially of 
not laying the navigation of any one of them 
under the leaſt reſtraint or difficulty, That 


would be depriving ourſelves of our own na- 


tural advantages, of the rivalſhip of capitals 


in trade, of the benefits of fitting out ſhips, 


Of ſeamen; and, in ſhort, it would be ſtrip- 


ping the poor of one of their kinds of occu- 


pation, the moſt abſolutely neceſſar x. 
Tus general rule can admit of only one 
exception: that is, when a ſtate has inſtituted 

Free ports, in order not to be deprived of the 


advantages accruing from the re- exportation 


of foreign commodities, not permitted to be 
uſed within that ſtate. If the navigation of 


thoſe free ports be not laid under ſome re- 


ſtrictions, they will not fail to leave their re- 
exporting trade for other more profitable 


dane and all the uſe they will make of 


3 their 
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their privileges will be to ruin other rival 
ports by the ſale of the commodities of which 
the have the monopoly. The intent, there- 
fore, of the ſtate will not be anfwered ; and 
the equilibrium ſo neceſfary between the ſub- 
jets occupations, and the feveral counties 
of the ſtate, will be deſtroyed. * 
_ - ACCORDINGLY, in order not to. reſtrain 
any part of navigation, ſome nations have 
thought it better to let goods be depoſited in 
their ports, than to grant thoſe immunities in 
favour of any in particular. If that manner 
of depoſiting them facilitates commerce, and 
renders it more general, it muſt likewiſe be 
granted that the preſervation of ſome branches 
of re- exportation becomes more difficult 
thereby, or that they are leſs eaſily made to 
agree with the laws of home trade. 
Reasons which require the deepeſt com- 
bination, feem to ' contend for preterence : 
we will at preſent take notice only of the ex- 
ception which reſults from the principle in 
favour, even of its preſervation. | 

Tux rivalſhip of merchants depends par- 
ticularly upon the perſonal advantages they 
find in that profeſſion. Few would embrace 
it in a country where they ſhould not have 
room to hope to be diſtinguiſhed, in propor- 
tion to the ſervices they render; where the 
retailer and mechanic ſhould be put on a 
level with him that ſupports them. In ſhort, 
where that profeſſion could not be ſafely or 
peaceably exerciſed, either on account of en- 
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quiries into their gains, or the inſtability of 
the laws. The profeſſion of a merchant muſt 
likewiſe be in general lucrative, becauſe gain 
is the motive as well as the reward of his 
labour. It cannot be lucrative, if the inte- 
reſt of money be much higher than what is 


paid by merchants in other countries; if the 


law ſubjects navigation to expences unknown 
elſewhere; if inland duties, or duties on ex- 
portation, prevent the ſale of a commodity 
at foreign markets; if the formalities to be 
obſerved at cuſtomhouſes are multiplied with- 

out cauſe, or depend on the pleaſure of a 
_ clerk, whom it is not thought worth while to 
bribe; in ſuch caſes it is neceſſary to call to 
mind Caſſiodorus's reflection, 7. cap. varia. 9. 


Avara manus portus claudit; et cum digitos 


contrahit, navium ſimul vela concludit: meritd 
erim illa mercatores cuncti refugiunt que ſibi 
diſpendia eſſe cognoſcunt. A covetous hand 
ſhuts up ports, and furls the ſails of the 
ſhipping: for merchants always juſtly ſhun 
what they know to be attended with ex- 
pence.“ 


Tusk general obſervations naturally lead 


to this maxim; that navigation, like all other 
parts of trade, cannot be ſafely guided with - 
out the help of calculation. Every operation 


that promotes the advantage of other nations 


in point of rivalſhip, is deſtructive of the 


riches of the ſubject, and of the ſtate; every 


operation whereby their advantage is pro- 
moted, 
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moted, is, to the body politic, a ſource of 
new proſperity. It is in conſequence of this 
principle that ſkilful nations leflen, in favour 
of what is exported by their own ſhips, a 
duty, generally more hurtful than advan- 

tageous to a ſtate; and likewiſe favour them 
in licit importations in proportion to the want 
of the things imported. It is, however, 
ſtill more injudicious to ſuppreſs entirely 5 
duties on the exportation of national pro 
ductions, and to let the duties already laid on 
nec ge ſubſiſt in full; but moſt of all, 
to grant our own national ſhips a reward or 
bounty of ſo much per ton, in order to en- 
able them to compete with foreigners in ſuch 
branches as it is our national intereſt to en- 
courage and ſupport. By that means a na- 
tion may form in a ſhort time a great mari- 
time ſtrength, without being expoſed to the 
reſentment of other ſtates, and without ſuſ- 
pending the courſe of its fales, Itis by riſk- 
ing large ſums that merchants grow rich : 
ſtates muſt ſubmit to the laws of trade, if 
they would reap the advantages of it, 
A COMPARISON of the methods practiſed 

by two nations cannot be otherwiſe inſtruc- 
tive than by comparing their effects; for their 
principle may be the ſame, tho their practice 
be different: the beſt is that which moſt 
fully anſwers the intent and object of the 
principle, We muſt, howeyer, agree with 
that excellent writer, that the cuſtom of 

claſling 
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claſhing ſeamen affords greater reſources for 
the public ſervice, and that it is moſt reaſon- 
able to acquaint men with the duties of their 
ſtation. In all caſes, the leſs the duty incum- 
bent on a profeſſion is burdenſome, the more 
eaſy it will be to eſtabliſh and maintain an 
idea of equality of treatment among thoſe 
who bello it, and the more men will be 
ready to embrace it. 1 


THERE is, among fuch ö as are 


claſſed, a rank of men deſtined to govern 
and command the reſt, diſtinguiſhed by their 
views, fortune, birth, and education: it is 
equaliy juſt and important to make a diffe- 


rence between them and common failors, as 
we cannot, without danger to the _ = 


welfare, confound the farmer with the 
man, the manufacturer with the wy Pact 
or the merchant, who fits out a ſhip, with 
the carpenter that builds it. It is not riches 
that entitles them to ſuch diſtinction, though 
fome regard ought to be paid to that; for 
if the rich nian does not enjoy his eaſe in 
his own country, he will carry his fortune to 
another, where he can. But it is the degree 
of general uſefulneſs that the ſtate receives 
from the talents or qualifications of its ſub- 
jects that ought to make them be conſidered 
and reſpected in proportion. The experience 
of all ages, and of all countries, ſnews, that 
numbers of the beſt hands are not always ſuf- 
ficient to replace one good head. 
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Ix the profeſſion of ſeamen, deſtined to 
be captains of trading ſhips, was to be de- 
preciated or ſlighted without very ſtrong per- 
ſonal reaſons, no man of middling birth 
would follow it. That would be deſtroying 
the ſeminary, in which numbers of great and 
brave men have been formed: by leſſening 
their ideas of honour, their views and under- 
takings would be more circumſcribed; there 
would be fewer privateers in time of war, 
and the enemies of the ſtate would be leſs 
moleſted in their trade; in peace, fewer 
would be ready to undertake thoſe great voy- 
ages which require ſtrength of genius and 
knowledge ſuperior to what is found in him 
Who is generally called a good failor ; the 
ſubordination, ſo neceſſary, and ſo uncom- 
mon in merchants ſhips, would degenerate 
into licentiouſneſs, and the common men 
would always be ready to mutiny againſt. 
their officers; in ſhort, the children of ſea- 
men being diſcouraged from following their 
father's profeſſion by the prejudice againſt it, 
their ſituation would certainly be leſs favour- 
able, and the principle of. their emulation 
viciated. The profeſſion of ſea-officers in 
the merchants ſervice is honourable in itſelf, 
on account of the dangers to which they are 
expoſed, and lucrative without requiring any 
great ſtock of money. Far from encouraging 
any prejudices againſt thoſe people, the ſkill 
of the legifſator conſiſts in taking advantage 
0 
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ef their-foible, and in guiding men towards 


what ought to be their end, by the very 


means by which they are led aſtray. 

IT muſt have been after repeated experi- 
ments, by which men grow by degrees more 
familiar with the ſea; that they ventured to 


croſs that element: the firſt rules of that art 


probably aroſe from fiſhery,” That precious 
branch of employment Rill maintains its 
rights over navigation, by being always the 


nurſery and beſt ſchool of ſeamen. We have 
made no diſtinction between them, in order 


to conform ourſelves the more to the generally 
received ideas, and not to Ra th the chain 
of our arguments. | 


Ir is evident, from the hiſtary of dts 
ang that of all maritime powers, not one ex- 


cepted, that great fiſheries have always been 
the epocha of a great trading navigation, and 
of a great marine, The example of Holland 
is too well known to require our entering into 
a detail about it : their herring-fiſhery alone 
is valued at about three millions three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling a year. 

BSI DES the advantage which a ſtate re- 
ceives from its fiſhery, conſidered as a branch 
of the art of navigating, and of the manu- 


factory of ſhip-building, it likewiſe encreaſes 


the value of ſalt-pans in countries that have 
any. It produces every where a conſiderable 
value, which before did not exiſt, in return 
for an inconſiderable exchange: for the ſeven 


eights 


RT 
eights at leaſt of the value of a fiſhery centers 
in the hire of men and money. Whenee it 
follows, that a nation that ſells abroad the 


produce of its fiſhery, gains as clear a profit as 
if that nation ſold wine or corn of its own 


growth; with this difference only, that, ya- 


lue for value, the fiſhery will have employed 
moſt men of different claſſes; that the lands 
of -a ſtate are limited, and can employ but a 
part of the inhabitants ; ; whereas the fiſhery 
has no bounds, but every man may be a 
ſharer in the profit in proportion to his mo- 
ney. In a word, we need not ſcruple to ſay, 
that fiſhermen are in navigation as uſeful and 


neceſſary as huſbandmen in the culture of the 
lands, and that they deſerve, in their Ways 


to be as much regarded and encouraged. : 
Tur home and foreign conſumption of 
fiſh, dry and falted, is the meaſure; of yu 
decline or increaſe of a nation's fiſhery... 
Tax home conſumption depends on the 
degree of eaſe of the common people, by 
whom the greateſt quantities of plain and 


ordinary things are conſumed; and likewiſe 


on the duties, which the commodity pays 
before they have it. In a country where dry 


and ſalt fiſh ſhould be found to have paid half 
the amount of its value between the ſea and 


inland parts of that country, it is probable _ 
that, by reducing thoſe duties to only a quar- 


ter part of the value, which is ſtill too much, 
double the quantity would be conſumed, the 


.revenue would be the lame, and the num- 
ber 
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ber of fiſhermen would be as many again. 
The home conſumption would likewiſe be 
encreaſed, in Proportion to the means taken 
to prevent the importation of foreign fiſh, 
The more a ſtate is deficient in its marine, 
the more ſtrict it ought to be in ſo ſure and 
advantageous a way to encreaſe it. 101 

- FoxxiGN conſumption depends on cheap- 
_ neſs: ſince the ſeven-eighths of the value of 
a fiſhery centers in, or is to be imputed to, 
the hire of men and money, it is plain that 
the rate of the intereſt of money muſt have 
a great influence on the price. So that 
poſing things equal in all other reſpects by 


tween two nations, rivals in their fiſheries, 


that which pays the higheſt intereſt will have 
the diſadvantage in its fales ; or rather its 
traders will ſpeculate . no farther than the 
home conſumption, and employ the reſt of 
their money in more lucrative branches. 
Bounties only make up for that difference; 


for the ſea produces for all alike : the beſt 


methods for fiſhing, and curing fiſh, can ne- 
ver remain a ſecret long, and they are practi- 
cable by all nations who bare any ſhare of 
navigation. 


RIVALSUIP of merchants is Uke an of 


fectual way toequalothernatione,and to ſave ina 


ſhort time rewards or bounties on exportation. 
That rivalſhip will be promoted by the mo- 
tives already ſpoken of, and in proportion to 
che a of ome conſumption, which 1s 
in” always 
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tion. eee 
Ax ineſtimable e to nations, wi 
know how to procure. wherewith to fem n 
great navigation, is, without doubt, to have 
within themfelves, or in their colonies, ma- 
terials fit for building and fitting out ſhips, 
This is a ſelf-evident truth; and the admini- 
ration of affairs both at home and 
equally concurs to eſtabliſh this maxim, that 
a people never is ſtronger than when it leaſt 
depends on others for it's wants. Agricul- 
ture; therefore; again comes in here to the 
aid of navigation, and in her turn receives her 
reward from it. The advantage of the low- 
neſs of the intereſt of money is of to both, is 
again evident on this occaſion. If, for ex 
ample, we ſuppoſe a country Where the in- 
tereſt of money is at five per cent, a thou: 
ſand pounds put out for 40 years, and in- 
tereſt upon intereſt added, the capital ſum 
will produce 6, 8 10 l. If a thouſand pounds 
in wood, are not likely to produce their ow- 
ner the ſame encreaſe in the ſame ſpace of time, 
every one will chuſe to put his money out at 
intereſt rather than to have the trouble and 
run the riſk of planting : very few will let 
their woods grow till they are fit to cut. 
Six the eſtabliſnment of European colo- 

nies in the Eaſt- and Weſt-Indies, the navi- 
gation of the countries, by which they were 
wu has been 1 encreaſed. It's 
f object 
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object has from that time been extended fats 
ther, it's effects have been multiplied, and 


the application of it's principles has become 


more important, as we have obſerved, ih 
regard to colonies. Mother countries, ho 
underſtand their intereſts, have thou ght ita 
point of prudence to inclade,d even ts co- 
lonies in their reſtrictions relating to navi- 


gation: their conduct in that reſpect. is 


founded on ſound policy. 

Even, though a nation could be neither 
traders, nor conquerors, it would be difficult 
io conceive how it could ſupport itſelf with» 
out a ſea force againſt the ambition of it's 
neighbours, if they had any: now, it is cer- 
tain that a ſtate which has neither fiſhery, 
nor foreign trade, can have no maritime force, 
But if that nation has colonies, or fiſheries ; 
af it has a great ſuperfluity of productions to 
export, either of it's own growth, or ariſing 
from the labour and ingenuity of it's inhabi- 
tants; the preſervation of thoſe concerns be- 


mes a chief part of it's political intereſts. All 


that it gains on that ſide is a diminution of 
the real and relative power of it's rivals ; who 
conſequently gain on the other hand what- 


ever the other loſes. Theſe reſpective in- 


tereſts oblige ſtates to keep up fleets and a na- 
val ſtrength at a great expence, that they may 
be able at the ſame time to protect their own 
labour and induſtry, the ſole ſupport of that 
e and to moleſt, or even ruin the in- 
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duſtry the ſole ſupport of that ſtrength ; 
and to moleſt, or even ruin the induſtry of 
their enemies. Commerce is what on thoſe 
occaſions gives life and motion to thoſe 
forces by the number of ſeamen, which 


it brings up and forms during the time of 
Sor ERIORITx of naval ſtrength ought na- 
turally to decide the conteſt. But it is very 
proper to obſerve, that the ſuperiority of na- 
val ſtrength between two nations does not 
abſolutely conſiſt in number and ſtrength of 
ſhips, if other circumſtances are not equal. 
Tux proportion between the marine of 
two ſtates compared together, is a political 
problem not eaſily ſolved; the combination 
does not, however, ſeem impoſſible. This 
is not a proper place to attempt it; where- 
fore, we ſhall only obſerve, that in order to 
determine the proportion it is neceſſary to 
know the uſes that may be made of the re- 
ſpective naval forces of each, the neceſſity, or ll 
occaſion for thoſe uſes ; how fara leſs ſtrength 18 
may be able to reduce a greater to an inabi- 
lity of acting, by the advantages of it's ſitua- 
tion and proper diftribution of it's forces. 
THAT proportion being once ſettled with 
regard to any ſuppoſed numbers, may eaſily | 
be applied afterwards to any other numbers. 
Ir the proportion be always exact between 
the marine of two ſtates, the ſuperiority of 
the one over the other will depend on the 
diſpatch and ſecreſy, with which they arm; 
Vol. II. * on 
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on the capacity of their commanders, and 
the experience, courage, and intrepidity, both 
of their officers, and ſailors; on their man- 
ner of fighting; on the ſuperior degree of 
care taken in victualling and providing pro- 
per ſtores for their fleets, ſquadrons, and ar- 
ſenals; and on the beſt combination of their 
reciprocal expeditions. 15 


DISSERTATION XXIX. 


Of fationing convoys and cruizers for the ſe- 
curity and protection of our own trade and 
nauigation, and for the annoying thoſe of 

, the enemy. ATE I PERIOD LY 


FT I NDER. the article AssuRANMcE, in 
my univerſal dictionary of trade and 
commerce, I have very fully ſtated the prac- 
tical nature of inſuring ſhips and merchan- 
dize, to which 1 refer the reader, who would 
thoroughly underſtand this ſubjet. _ 
By the tables therein repreſented, the dif- 
ference between an high and a low inſurance 
will very plainly appear, and conſequently 
the advantage the Britiſh nation may reap 
from the ſuperiority of her naval force, in 
time of war, by a wile regulation of our con- 
voys, and cruizers, in order to protect our 
own commerce in the firſt place, and then 
to annoy that of the enemy ; as the one will 
lower the inſurance on our trade, in propor- 
tion to the care that ſhall be taken of it's pre- 
ſervation ; and the other will raiſe the in- 
| e ſurance 
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ſurance on our enemy's trade, in proportion 
to the force that ſhall be properly ſtationed to 
annoy the ſame. From whence it appears 
of what prodigious conſequence the proper or 
improper direction of our naval force is in 
the article of inſurance only ;—not to men- 
tion the national gain by captures, the pro- 
perty, lives, and liberties of multitudes of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects that may be thereby 
ſaved as well as a great proportion of the 
public revenue, beſides the reducing our ene- 
mies to great diſtreſs.— That an idea of the 
high concernment hereof may appear, it may 


be proper to obſerve, how, in time of war 


now with France, a few ſhips of war may be 
employed to anſwer thoſe purpoſes. 


Supposz a convoy ſhould go from Eng- 
land every four or fix months, for Africa, 


America, and then home to Great Britain, 


beſides the convoys that ſhall go at proper 


times directly to America. 


Such convoy may ſee all the trade that are 


ready to fail to the ſouth-weſt at a proper 


diftance, and, particularly, the trade to Por- 


tugal, as far as their reſpective ports; the 
Streigbts trade as far as Gibraltar, or Cape 
St. Vincent ; and then to proceed to Africa, 
and relieve ſuch ſhips of war as ſhall be be- 

Tre ſtationed there; which relieved ſhips 
may proceed with the trade from Africa to 
America, and relieve ſuch ſhips of war as 
ſhall be ſtationed there; which relieved ſhips 
may convoy the trade that ſhall be ready » 
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fail from their reſpective colonies for Europe 
and North America, as far as their reſpective 
tracts; or latitudes; | 
Tux ſhips of war that may be thus ap- 
inted convoys, will ſail in ſuch tracts, as 
will give them frequent opportunities to an- 
noy the enemy, and gain great advantages to 
themſelves, as they may be from four to ſix 
months cruiſing on the coaſts of Africa, and 
as long or longer in America. * 
Tux ſhips bound from Africa to our weſ- 
tern ports may rendezvous at Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, Cork, or Kingſale. 

Tus advantage of ſuch a rotation of con- 
voys will be very great, with regard to eaſing 
freights and inſurance, two very ſenſible ar- 
ticles in trade in time of war; and the mar- 
kets on all ſides will be more regularly 
ſupplied. "To 

FREIGHTS, by the means of frequent and 
certain convoys, and quick voyages, will be 
lower, at leaſt, one quarter, as there will be 
great ſavings in ſeamen's wages, victualling, 
demurrage, and the preſervation of the ſhips, 
by means of quick diſpatch. _ 

SiNce this rotation may, by means of thus 
exchanging ſtations, be performed in five or 
ſix months, it is apprehended that a few ſhips 
of war, over-and-above what are neceſſary to 
be ſtationed in Africa and America, will 
_ anſwer all theſe advantages: and, moreover, 
this will, in a great meaſure, prevent the de- 
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2 of his Majeſty's ſhips, by keeping them 


too long in Africa and America. 3 
THe practice in queen Anne's war was to 


let the convoys to the trade to America go out 
one year, and returrr home the next, after 
being relieved by other convoys, whereby they 


uſually remained in America 14 months; but 
of late years, moſt of our ſhips of war have 


remained in America, and eee in the 
Meſi-Indies, about three or four years: where- 


fore it is ſubmitted whether the method above- 


mentioned, is not to be preferred to the other? 
Since his Majeſty' s ſhips will then croſs the 
weſtern ocean oftner, which will afford much 
ſtronger, and more frequent, more certain 


and more regular convoys, and our trade 


would be much better protected, than it was 
in the late war with France, and that with 


the ſame number of ſhips as we employed 
In that ſervice; and the ſhips would be fitted 


for the ſea, with more expedition, and at leſs 
expence, after their arrival in England. 
Tur ſtrength of France may be depreſſed 


by keeping cruizing ſquadrons at Gibraltar, 


and on the coaſt of Portugal. And as our 
ſhips of war may be encreaſed, it will be pro- 
per to have a great many ſhips of ſmall force 
in fair weather, in a conſtant courſe of failing 
to ſuppreſs privateers, and ſeize our enemy's 


trading ſhips.— The commanders of ſuch ſmall 
ſhips ſhould be accountable for their time *. 


* Why may they not be always at ſea for a certain tixed 
time, as well as other ſhips trading ſome where or other ? 


— 
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The accounts: of their remaining in harbour, 
&c. may be tranſmitted to the government 
by it's civil officers. As large ſquadrons of 
men of war have not many opportunities-of- 
engaging with our enemy's ſhips of trade, 
thoſe ſmall ſhips will be highly ſerviceable: 
one ſquadron of thoſe cruizers, well made for 
expedition, and well appointed and regulated, 
carrying about 12 or 14 guns may be ſtation- 
ed about the iſlands of Guernſey and Ferſey, 
there being good harbouring; and they might 
be a very proper additional force to our cruiz- 
ing ſquadrons of ſmall ſhips at Gibraltar, and 
on the coaſt of Portugal, and others may be 
ſteddily cruizing on the moſt convenient parts 
of our own coaſts, where we may intercept: - 


the enemy's ſhips. 


24 D I $+ 


DISSERTATION XXX. 
The ill policy of our inſuring the ſhips and mer- 

chandizes of the enemy in times of war: 
_ with conſiderations on neutral powers. 


T is to be feared that all our endeavours 
to encreaſe our maritime ſtrength, and 
to annoy the trade of the enemy, will little 
avail us, if the practice of our inſuring the 
ſhips and merchandizes of the enemy ſhall 
prevail, either directly or indirectly. We 
may as well, we apprehend, inſure all their 
royal navy, perhaps, as their mercantile com- 
merce and navigation. A matter of this con- 
cernment in time of war, being cloſely con- 
nected with the ſcope of our intentions, it is 
conceived that this work would not be ſo 
uſeful as we are ambitious it may without it; 
and therefore ſhall give a ſummary of the 
argument with what brevity and perſpicuity 
we can. 
Troven inſurances in general are both 
uſeful and neceſſary, we beg leave to ſay, 


that 


*, 
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that thoſe made for Britiſh account on the 
ſhipping and merchandiſes of enemies in 
times of war, ſeem to be attended with very 
bad conſequences. During the late war in 


1747, the parliament of England, when 


they prohibited all commerce with France, 


took into conſideration, whether the inſurance 


of goods, imported into, or exported from 
France, and her colonies, ſhould not like- 
_ wiſe be prohibited? Several magnified the 


advantages ariſing to the nation from this 
branch of inſurance : and ſeveral of our emi- 


nent inſurers very patriotly ſpeeched it in 


parliament upon this occaſion, as they had 


done before in the year 1741. But the ſub- 
ſtance of what was urged in favour of the 
eſſential point then under conſideration ſeems 
to be badly grounded, For all parties agreed 
that no aſſiſtance ſhould be given, or meaſures 
ought to be taken on our part, to enable the 
enemy to carry on the war to greater advan- 


tage than they could do without ſuch af- 


ſiſtance and meaſures on our fide. The in- 


ſurers, whoſe immediate intereſt it was to 


execute the orders for theſe inſurances for 
the enemy, inſiſted, with confidence, that they 
were attended with large profits to the nation, 
that is, to themſelves ; and that the making 


ſuch profits on the enemy ought not to be 


neglected, and transferred to other countries, 
by a prohibition here. Several worthy mem- 
bers of parliament enquired ſtrictly into the 


true 


960) _ 


true ſtate of this buſineſs, in order to diſco- 
ver whether the nation was ſo highly bene- 
fited by theſe foreign inſurances as was aſ- 
ſerted ; and many diſintereſted merchants im- 
partially declared their opinions thereon to the 
following effect: ; 


1, That the ſuppoſed profit of 3 per cent. 


on a premium of 30 per cent., ſaid in ſome 
of the above-mentioned ſpeeches, and calcu- 


lations of profit to be made, is quite uncer- 
| tain: that, in proportion as the number of 


the Britiſh ſhips of war and privateers en- 
creaſe, much more may be loſt than ſuppoſed 
to be gained; and that when only 18 per 

cent. premium was paid for inſurance here, 


the inſurers, as well as others, actually know 


they were great loſers by ſuch riſks. 
2. THAT no merchants, by their ſkill in 
computing of chances, can demonſtrate what 
the profits on any voyage will be; and all 
that can be known is, that thoſe alone have 


reaſon to promiſe themſelves advantage from 


inſurances who do or do not underwrite 
greater or leſſer ſums, in proportion as the 
premiums ſhall riſe or fall, and the circum- 
ſtances ſhall be more or leſs dangerous. 

3. THAT we have more or leſs reaſon to 
expect profit or loſs. from foreign inſurances, 
in proportion as there is a greater or leſs num- 


ber of perſons who have ſufficient experience, 


and know how to make the proper choice. 


4. THAT 
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4. THAT it is evident, if more clear mo- 
ney be paid for loſſes upon foreign inſurances, 
then the groſs ſums: received for premiums 
and all charges amount to, the articles ſet 
forth by the advocates for the practice of com- 
miſhon, brokerage, and deductions are by 
no means to be conſidered as indiſputable 
items of profit: for although they bring 
clear ſums into the pockets of the factors, or 
brokers, who negociate ſuch inſurances, the 
loſſes paid by inſurers may greatly exceed 
the whole foreign diſburſement, and conſe- 
quently the balance will be a national loſs — 
This point, therefore, as mentioned above, 
is extremely difficult to aſcertain : but there 
is a plain and inconteſtable argument againſt 
foreign inſurances being made for an enemy, 
which will always ſubſiſt ſo long as Great 
Britain maintains the ſuperiority of naval 

power; which is, That the great object of a 
maritime nation ſhould be, to take advantage 
F any rupture with another trading ſtate, to 
deſtroy and diſtreſs their ſhipping and commerce, 
and to cut off all refources for naval armaments, 
But to permit ſuch inſurances is manifeſily to 
defeat this end, and is contradictory to common 

ſenſe: for the government and private mer- 
chants are, on the one hand, fitting out veſſels 
at a great expence to make captures, and to 
annoy and diſtreſi the enemy; whilſt another 
fet of merchants make good the loſſes, and 


furniſh means for the continuance of their com- 
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5s. Wren orders come for inſurances from 


places where the eager purſuit of premiums - 


is as ſtrong as it is here in England, it ſhews 
that a high premium has been there infiſted 
on: and as people on the ſpot can be bet- 


ter judges of the nature of the concern, the 


navigation, ſhips, commanders, &c. than thoſe 


5 diſtance, there can be little hopes of pro- 


fit of inſurances which foreigners have re- 
jected. 11 1 | 


* 


6. THAT as it is now cuſtomary to accept 


of eſtimations, in which the foreigner inſured, 
in caſe of a loſs, finds his account better than 
if the veſſels had not been loſt or taken; nay, 
it 18 agreed to pay ſuch a ſum inſured, whe- 

ther on board the ſhip or not; it is evident 


that ſuch agreements have a bad tendency, 
as they give ſo much room for frauds. —That 


no perſon ever had proved to a certainty, whe- 


ther by inſurances on foreign trade, more, on 


the whole, had been gained than Ig. That it 


was contrary to ſound and good policy, to 
grant aſſiſtance to undertakings which were 
contrary to the general intereſt, and diame- 
trically oppoſite to the intention of prohibiting 
the trade with France, the natural conſe- 


quence of which ſhould have been the pro- 


| hibition of inſuring their ſhips and goods. 


This is to be underſtood only in times of 


war; for in thoſe of peace, ſuch inſurances 
ſhould be conſidered as a buſineſs that is to 
be left to the free will of the merchant. 
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FrRoM the ſuperiority of our maritime 
wer in the laſt war with Spain, we might 
bare gained far greater advantages over them 
than we did, had it not been for the practice 
of our inſuring their ſhips and merchandize; 
nay, we muſt have ſubdued them, and ſub- 


dued them perhaps without a battle, and 


without the poſſibility of reſiſtance; for againſt 


ſuch an enemy as we then were, their cou- 


rage or their diſcipline was of little uſe ; they 
formed armies, indeed, which only ſtood on 
the ſhore, to defend what we had no inten- 
tion of invading, and beheld thoſe ſhips 
ſeized wherein their pay was treaſured, or 
their proviſions ſtored, Such was our natu- 
ral ſuperiority over the Spaniards, a ſpecies of 
| ſuperiority that muſt have inevitably prevailed, 
if it had not been defeated by our own folly ; 


and certainly a more effectual method of de- 


feating it the Spaniards themſelves could not 
have diſcovered, than that of inſuring their 
ſhips amongſt our merchants. When a ſhip 
thus inſured was taken, we examined her 


cargo, found it extremely valuable, -and tri- 
umphed in our ſucceſs, by cavalcades of wag- 


gon - loads of money through our ſtreets ; we 
not only counted the gain to ourſelves, but 
the loſs to our enemies, and determined that 
a ſmall number of ſuch captures would re- 
duce them to offer us peace upon our own 
terms. | | 
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Such were the concluſions made, and 


made with reaſon, by men unacquainted with 


the ſecret practices amongſt ourſelves, and 
who did not ſuſpect us to be ſtupid enough to 
ſecure our enemies againſt ourſelves; but it 
was frequently found, upon a cloſe examina- 
tion, that our ſhips of war had only plun- 


dered our own merchants, and that our pri- 
vateers did indeed enrich themſelves, but 


thereby impoveriſhed their country: for it 


was diſcovered, that the loſs of the Spaniards 
was to be repaid, and perhaps ſometimes with 
intereſt, by our Britiſh inſurers! yy 

Ix it be urged, that we ought not to 


enact any laws which may obſtruct the gain of 


our fellow ſubjects, may it not be aſked, why 
all trade with Spain in time of war with them 


is prohibited? May not the trade be equally 
gainful with the inſurance 3 and may not 


the gain be more generally diſtributed, and 
therefore be more properly national? But 
the trade with Spain at ſuch times is pro- 
hibited, becauſe it was more neceſſary to 


our enemies than to ourſelves; becauſe the 


laws of war require, that a leſs evil ſhould 
be ſuffered to inflict a greater: it is upon 
this principle that every battle is fought, and 
that we fire our own ſhips to — 2 the 


navies of our enemies. For this reaſon it 
appears to be evident beyond contradiction, 
that the inſurance of Spaniſh ſhips ought to 
have been prohibited in time of war _ 
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that nation; we ſhould indeed have loſt the 
profit of the inſurance, but we ſhould have 
been reimburſed by the captures, which is 
an argument that cannot be produced for 
the _ prohibition of commerce in time of 
war. FP 
IT has been ſaid, and inſiſted - on by 
ſome, though never made appear, that our 
enemies may inſure their ſhips in other 
countries; but this, if true, would lay them 
under the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a new cor- 
reſpondence for the purpoſe : and would not 
this prove at leaſt ſuch a temporary ob- 
ſtruction of their trade, which, though of 
ſhort continuance, might lay them at our 
mercy during the interval of ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ment. But let us conſider the weakneſs of 
this argument. — They muſt be allowed to 
inſure here, becauſe they may inſure in other 
places. — Will it not be equally juſt to urge, 
that they muſt trade with us, becauſe they 
may trade with other nations? And may it 
not be anſwered, that, though we cannot 
Wholly ſuſpend their commerce, it is yet 
our intereſt to obſtruct it, as far as we are 
able? May it not be farther affirmed, that, 
by inſuring in other nations, they may in- 
jure their allies by falling into our hands, 
but do not the leſs benefit us? That, 
if they do not grow weaker, we are, at 
leaſt, ſtrengthened; but that, by inſuring 


among us, whatever ſteps ſhall be taken to put 
- _ aſpeecy 


. 
a ſpeedy end to the war, the equi ili brit um 0 
it is flll preſerved the ſame ? Meh / | 


Wr have introduced this topic among 


others, to ſhow how induſtrioufly we have 
laboured to ſtrengthen and enrich our ene- 
my the better to enable them to humble us. 
—Rifum Feneatts | ! 
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DISSERTATION XXXI. 
An enquiry bers long France may be pre- 
ſumed to carry on the war from dhe e p 


Kate 77 affairs. 


E have ſeen upon how extenſive a 


bottom the commerce of France 


ſtands, and how invincible ſhe mult, at 


length, become by peace, if ſhe meet with 
no remora to her progreſs in commercial do- 


minion. Let us penetrate her cabinet now 
in time of war, | | 

SHE has not a grand alliance now to cope 
with. Her trade and navigation being. at 
preſent-carried on chiefly by neutral ſtates, it 
is not in our power to reduce her revenues; 


for what ſhe loſes in freight, ſhe in a great 
meaſure, ſaves by inſurance. Nay, the general 
commerce of France is more extenſive now 


than in time of peace; for their neutral car- 
riers, as well for their own as for French ac- 
count force the ſales of French commodities 


more than the French themſelves do in times 


of peace by their cheapneſs; for the Dutch 


themſelves cannot work ſo cheap as the 


r, I. „ French, 
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French, though they can and do ſail cheaper. 


For, as an ingenious gentleman has obſerv- 


ed *, © Bread, in Holland, ſuch as our manu- 


facturers in England eat, is commonly at 3 d. 


a pound ſterling; fleſh at ꝙ d. ſuch as is ſold 


in England at 3 d.; labour as high as in Eng- 
land: whereas, in France, in the provinces, 
bread is in common at one half penny ſterling 
per pound, or at leaſt at about half the price 
it is at in England; and fleſh in the ſame pro- 
portion. Labour in France, likewiſe, is but 
from 3 d. per day, of 14 hours, or from five 


to ſeven o' clock, in the cheapeſt countries, 


and at about 7 d. half penny in the deareſt : 
in manufactures, at but half the price as in 
England. Sailors wages a-board the French 


navy, but from about 8 to 12 8. per month; 


whereas in England, a ſailor has 20 8. per 
month a- board king's ſhips. Muſt not this 
render their commodities exceeding cheap in 
compariſon to ours at foreign markets? 

AND here it may be obſerved, that this 
cheapneſs of labour, - proviſions, and commo- 
dities, was, at firſt brought about by the ſole 


artifice of the enhancement of their money 


from 27 livres, to 50 livres the mark of eight 


ounces of filver troy weight; and this has 


been done fince the beginning of the confe- 
derate war in 1702, It is true, this cauſed 
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great convulſions in the kingdom at firſt, but 
in the iſſue, it has been the inſtrument by 
which they have ſapped the foundations of 
our trade; and, if a remedy be not applied, 
this artifice of the French will worm out Bri- 
tiſh manufactures by gentle degrees in every 
market in the world: and that no leſs in time 
of war than peace, by virtue of neutral powers 
carrying on their trade for them; which they 
cannot do to ſuch advantage by Britiſh com- 
modities, by reaſon of their greater dearneſs. 
Bux this artifice they have rendered their 
labour fo cheap, that they reap a plentiful 
| harveſt in every country, where they pay but 
_ the ſame cuſtoms as the Engliſh, whilſt the 
Engliſh merchant is oblized to wait for the 
gleanings of the market, after the French- 
man has finiſhed his ſales, 

Tur project of the enhancement of mo- 
ney, has given an undue preference in France 
to money, above land and commodities: but 
where lies the diſadvantage at preſent, if the 
gentleman receives but a hundred pound 
weight of ſilver for his lands, where he uſed 
to receive two hundred pound, if, at the 
ſame time, he can purchaſe as many com- 
modities with a hundred pound, as before the 
enhancement he could with two? It is cer- 
tain it would only affect his foreign conſump- 
tion. By this ſcheme the French have re- 
ſtrained the bulk of the people to the con- 
ſumption of their own manufactures, and 
commodities, and have prodigiouſly extended 

| Aa 2 their 
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their commerce, by underſelling all nations. 
This has enabled their iſlands to ſend home 
fugars, indico, &c. ſo cheap, as to rival us 
in all the European markets, and in the Le- 
vant : and all this they do, though their ma- 
nufacturers pay fix times as much in taxes 
on the neceſſaries of life as * do in Eng- 
land. 

Duro ſays, the price of bread, corn, 
and proviſions, is no greater now than in 
1683 ; though in this laſt year the mark of 
filver was but 27 livres *, and now 5o are 
coined out of it. This circumſtance, as ob- 
ſerved, has rendered their commodities ſo 
cheap, that they underſell us, and engroſs all 
the markets in the world from our mer- 
chants. It is likewiſe this enhancement of 
their coin, and the conſequent cheapneſs of 
their commodities, which has enabled our 


ſmugglers to carry on ſuch an advantageous 
trade with them. If but 201. 5 s. were now 


coined out of their mark of filver of eight 


ounces troy weight, which was the caſe in 


the year, 1660, the French would not be 
able to ſell a gallon of brandy under 5 s. ſter- 
ling, which now they can {ell for 2 s. ; nor 


a pound of tea under 7 s. 6 d. ſterling, which 


they now ſell for 3 ſhillings; nor a yard of 
_ damaſk under 12 8. 6 d. Which * now 
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When the mark was at 20 livres about 1660, labour was 
dearer in France than in England. 
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fell for 5 ſhillings ; nor a yard of cloth under 
15 8. which they now ſell for 6 ſhillings, 
abating only in the manufactures, the diffe- 


'rence made in the price of thoſe manufac- 


tures, with regard to the raw-materials, 
which coſt both French and Engliſh men 


much the ſame, though the raw ſilk comes 
to them cheaper from their Turkey-traders; 
and their wool uſed in their fine woollen 
ſtuffs dearer from our ſmugglers than 


to us. 

Bur, though they have got, by this, and 
the · other ſchemes of policy, that we have 
repreſented throughout theſe papers, the 
oreateſt part of the trade to Spain from us, 
the Turkey trade, the Ttalian trade, and great 
part of the Eaſt-India and African trades ; 
the northern and cod-fiſhery and furr trades; 
yet they cannot be eaſy, but muſt attempt to 
rob us alſo of our colonies ; our trade to which 


is the only valuable branch we have left, ex- 


cept that of Portugal, where we have ſeen 


they are ruining us by their black druggets 


and by every imaginable artifice. 
Tu immediate deſign of the French in 
their encroachments upon our territories in 


North-America, and in their approaches tow-. 
ards our colonies, is to open to themſelves a 


communication through thoſe colonies io 


the Miſſiſſippi, and Canada. They regret . 


the advantages we have in the tobacco trade, 
and intend to eſtabliſh plantations for that 
. Aa 3 com- 
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commodity i in the fertile plains between the 
river Miſſiſſippi, and our ee in Vir- 
ginia; though all theſe lands belong to us. 

Is it, therefore, to be wondered that the 
commerce of France is ſo greatly advanced 
throughout the world, as we have ſhewn it 
really is? What can binder that nation from 
obtaining the commercial dominion they ſo 
zealouſly aim at? Nothing can prevent this 
effectually but our capacity to ſell our com- 
modities as cheap and as good in quality as 
this rival nation does. But how can this be 
ever accompliſhed, if we continue to encreaſe 
our public debts and taxes? Our conſtitution 
and public faith will not admit us to play 
ſuch tricks with our money as the French 
have done. What then ought we reſolve to 
do? The anſwer is now obvious. Let the 
meaſures be taken, that I have faithfully and 
impartially laboured to recommend in this 
and all my other writings for the public in- 
tereſt and happineſs, or ſuch other as ſhall be 
more eligible: Let ſuch a quantity of more 
land be taken into cultivation as will fairly 
render things as cheap in England, as in 
France: and let the whole, or a conſiderable 
part of the ſupplies to carry on the war be 
raiſed within the year, without perpetuated 
taxes ſtill further to enhance the price of our 
arts, and manufactures: and let the public 
debts be put into a certain way of redemp- 
tion: let alſo England and Ireland be 1 
an 
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and our-plantations properly regulated: and 


let ſmuggling of every kind be extirpated, 


eſpecially, that to the iſle of Man, by an- 
nexing the ſame to the crown: let every wiſe 
domeſtic meaſure be taken that tend to the 
encouragement of the commercial arts: Let 
the ſociety for the advancement of arts, and 


trades, be incorporated and ſupported by 
parliamentary authority: and after all; let 


ſuch a ſyſtem of foreign affairs be adopted by 
the crown of England as will put it long out 
of the power of France to diſturb our tran- 


quillity, or that of Europe: and let not this 


humble attempt be ſlighted and contemned, 
becauſe it comes from a private perſon, be- 
cauſe it is not impoſſible but a private ſpecu- 
lative man may happily fall upon that which 


may eſcape the moſt public active perſon 


of infinitely greater abilities, and only, be- 
cauſe he is too much abſorbed in public 
buſineſs. „ | 


FRom the death of Philip the fourth, king 


of Spain, to the league of Augſburg in 1683, 
Monſ. Colbert took care to encourage arts, 
diffuſe manufactures, promote fiſheries, and 
inland commerce, and all with a view to 
raiſe a powerful marine to rival the united 
forces of the Engliſh and Dutch. This was 
the principal part of the plan of conqueſt ; 


and this the French ſucceeded in to their 


withes; ſo that in a few years we ſaw France 


alone contend with the united ſquadrons of 
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the Engliſh and Dutch for the wunde on the 
main. 
Hor-HTA DED Reid would never ihaye 
attained his end, had it not been for the 
prudent counſels of his miniſter Colbert, who 
addreſſed him in this manner when he was 


venting his ſpleen againſt the Dutch, who 
obſtructed his conquett : 


* THE advice I would . a to give 


your majeſty is, to diſband the greateſt part 


of your forces, and ſave ſo many taxes to 


your people, Your very dominions make 
you too powerful to fear any inſult from 
your neighbours. Turn your thoughts, Sir, 
I intreat 1 you, from war, cultivate the arts of 
peace, the trade and manufacture of your 

ſubjects: this will make you the moſt pow- 


erful prince, and your people at the ſame 


time the richeſt of all nations. There never 


will be wanting fools to purchaſe the manu- 
factures of France; but France muſt be 


ſtrictly prohibited to buy thoſe of other coun- 
tries. But above all, peace will ingratiate 


your majeſty with the Spaniſh nation during 


the life of their crazy king ; and, after his 
death, a few ſeaſonable preſents among his 
courtiers ſhall purchaſe the reverſion of his 
crowns, with all the treaſures of the Indies, 
and then the world is your own.“ 


Thus commerce is to bring in riches, the 
treaſures of the Indies; and theſe are to be 


employed in raiſing armies and navies, and 
making 
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making the world their own. Here the 
end the French purſue in promoting com- 
— — is avowed, viz: that they may be able 

o plunder their neighbours, and rob them 
of their territories, that they may recover 
the empire of Charlemagne, or all that lies 
between the Baltic and the Adriatic, and 
from thence to the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic ocean, after which, the world is 15 
be made their own, | 

ConquUEST is the 468g of the Fired ; 
trade is only attended to as the inſtrument. 
The French raiſe armies, build ſhips, ere& 
forts, and favour manufactures and commerce, 
not to make their people happy, but to be in 
a condition to taſte advantage of every con- 
juncture for extending their dominions, and 
robbing their neighbours. Colbert avows 
this, and that the dominions of the French 
king are too great, and make him too pow- 
erful to fear any inſult from his neighbours. 
And their other politicians ſay, one ſtate is 
weak, another divided, another ſlothful, and 
from thence encourage their princes to make 
a prey of all. And if the commerce is aided 
and aſſiſted by neutral potentates during a 
war, will not their revenues be kept in good 
plight, notwithſtanding we may take more 
of their ſhips than they ſhall do of ours; and 
eſpecially ſo if we inſure them ? 

Wr have ſeen how their connections in 
trade with the Spaniards are managed; and 
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provided Spain ſhall join them againſt Eng- 
land, how ſhall we be able alone to with- 
ſtand their united power? Do we not expe- 
rtence that our royal navies have not hitherto 
= been able to do them any ſignificant miſchief? 
| Nay, they ſeem to deſpiſe our maritime 


power. And if the whole maritime power me 
of Spain ſhould unite with that of France ane 
againſt us, what head can we expect to make bre 
againſt both, when we have done ſo little fol 
againſt France alone? 25 | mi 
Tur royal navy of Spain is ſaid to con- W: 
fiſt at preſent. of the following ſhips, viz. de 
one of 114 guns, fix of 80, thirty-ſeven of ſec 
70, four of 64, ſix of 60, one of 54, one W 
of zo, five of 3o, four of 26, four of 24, i 
four of 22, five of 16, four packet-boats, at 
mounting 16 guns each, thirteen xebeques ; 
of 24 guns, four bomb-ketches, each carry- tr 
ing 12 guns, and four fire-ſhips; in all one = 
hundred and three fail. v 
I wor p be the laſt perſon in the kinge- KF 
dom who would ſpread falſe alarms ; but I 1 
would be one of the firſt who would apprize ri 
my country of danger, in order to prevent 2 
it. And all I would intend by theſe repre- 0 
ſentations is, that we might prepare againſt t 
the worſt ; and I wiſh the king's miniſters 1 
would think of the moſt effectual meaſures t 
to reduce the power of France within ſuch f 
bounds - that we may obtain an honourable 1 
and a laſting peace: but this does not appear 


poſſible 
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poſſible, in my humble judgment, accord- 
ing to the faſhionable politics of the day. 
Fon how can we expect to deal with France 
without any maritime allies, when they are 
ſuch greater gainers in their trade by neutral 
ſtates than we can poſſibly be, as our com- 
merce is at preſent circumſtanced ? The trade 
and navigation of France was never till now: 
brought to the height it is; the foundation 
for commercial dominions was never ſo for- 
midable as at preſent. If, when this nation 
was leſs powerful, and we millions leſs in 
debt, and formed the grand alliance for our 
ſecurity, we could not eaſily cope with them, 
what reaſon can we have to flatter ourſelves. 
that we can ſo eaſily defeat all their deſigns 
at preſent? _ My | 

- WriLsT France continues to enjoy ſo ex- 
traordinary advantages in her trade as we have 
ſeen ſhe does in every part of the world, ſhe 
will have great reſources to continue the war, 
while ours will every day diminiſh, by rea- 
ſon of the great activity of the neutral car- 
riers in favour of the trade of France, and 
their inattention and diſregard to that of 
Great Britain; for this plain reaſon, that 
the dearneſs of our commodities renders them 
not worth their while to deal in them, while 
they are great gainers by trafficking with. 
thoſe of France. Thus all the neutral 
powers contributing to the advancement of 
the commerce. of France, while ours is wes 

an 
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and more loaded with tax- incumbrances, it 


does not ſeem poſſible for England, under 
ſuch circumſtances, to be able to reduce 


France to a laſting and an honouaable peace: 
for although his Pruſſian majeſty ſhall at- 


tempt to make all the head he can againſt 


France ; yet this will not help our trading 
intereſt : he will not be able to cut off all 


eſſential reſources, which enable France to 


carry on the war. We ſee by what intereſt- 
ing ties, the ties of a commercial neutrality, 
that the Dutch have reaſon to' be attached 


rather to France than England. 


TILL, therefore, we can fo change the 
ſyſtem of Europe, as to raiſe ſuch powerful 


allies to act vigorouſly and faithfully againſt 


the power of France, and thoſe allies which 


ſhe may further draw into her meaſures, what 
reaſon can we have to amuſe ourſelves with 
a peace that is likely to be either honourable 
or permanent? I wiſh this could be fatisfac- 
torily demonſtrated to the public. But I am 
very doubtful that it cannot, without ſome 
eſſential alteration is made in our foreign 


ſyſtem; and this alteration, we humbly judge, 


not impracticable: we apprehend, on the 
contrary, that ſuch a change might be ef- 


fectuated with far leſs difficulty than the old 


ſyſtem can be ſupported to check ſufficiently 
the career of France. 1 


| Bor 
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Bor till ſomething of a new foreign ſyſtem 
ſhall be happily adopted, we humbly re- 
commend theſe diſſertations to the con- 
ſideration of the public: if they are right in 
the general, they will live; and if they are 
wrong, it is to be hoped that the intention, 
will attone for miſtakes, | | 


DISSERTATION XXII. 


Some general maxims regarding the advances 


ment of the national commerce, as founded on 


experience, and the opinion of the moſt 
knowing and judicious. 


HE hiſtory and nature of commerce 


furniſhes us with three important re- 
flections: | W 

1. PEOPLE have been ſeen to make up, 
by dint of induſtry, for what was wanting 
in the productions of their own country, and 
thereby poſſeſs more of what men have agreed 
to call riches, than thoſe who were proprietors 
of natural riches. But that induſtry always 


conſiſted in ſupplying one country with the 
natural riches of another, of which it ſtood 


in need: and on the other hand, without in- 
duſtry, no people ever poſſeſſed any plenty of 
gold and ſilver, which are what men have 
agreed to call riches. | | 

2. A NAT10N loſes its commerce inſen- 
fibly, when it does not carry on ſo great a 
trade as it is able to do, Every branch of 


trade ſuppoſes a want, either real or imagi- 


nary : 


tw] 
nary : the profits ariſing from them are a 
- means of undertaking more; and nothing is 
ſo dangerous as to force other nations to ſup- 
ply their wants themſelves. | The greateſt in- 
duſtry has ever been the effect of the greateſt 
neceſſity: the prodigious efforts it occaſions 
are like the flowing of an impetuous torrent, 
whoſe waters beat with violence againſt the 
banks that confine them, till at laſt they 
force them down. 8 ay 
3+ A couNTRY in which a great trade 
flouriſhes, a conſtant indication of which 
is its opulence, will always be moſt populous. 
It is certain that the conveniences of life are 
what moſt attract mankind. Let us ſup- 
poſe trading people ſurrounded by others not 
traders: the former will very ſoon bring over 
to them as many of the latter as can reap a 
profit by being employed in their trade. 
THESE three reflections indicate the prin- 
ciple of commerce in a body politic in par- 
ticular : agriculture and induſtry are the eſ- 
ſence of it : their union is ſuch, that if the 
one prevails over the other, it deſtroys itſelf. 
Without induſtry the fruits of the earth can 
have no value : if agriculture be neglected, 
the fountain of trade is dried up. 
Tux intent of commerce in a ſtate is, 
- by labour to maintain in eaſe and plenty as 
many men as poſſible. Agriculture and in- 
duſtry are the only means of ſubſiſtance: If 
both of them are advantageous to 2 — 
| COTS _ IOHOW 
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follow them, inhabitants will never be wants 


8: ; 
Tur effect of commerce is, to ee a 
body politic all the weight and ſtrength, in- 
fluence and dignity it is capable of receiving, 
Theſe conſiſt in the number of inhabitants 
attracted by its political riches, which are at 
the ſame time both real and relative. 

TEE real riches of a ſtate are its ſuperior 
degree of independence on other ſtates for ne- 
ceſfaries, and the greater quantity of ſuper- 
fluities it has to export. Its relative riches 
depend on the quantity its trade procures of 
what men have agreed to call riches, com- 
pared with the quantity of the ſame kind of 
riches brought into neighbouring ſtates by 
their trade. A combination of theſe real 
and relative riches is what conſtitutes the 
art and ſcience of the adminiſtration of poli- 
tical commerce, 


Every operation in the commerce of a 


ſtate contrary to theſe principles, is deſtruc- 


tive to commerce itſelf. 
CONSEQUENTLY, all that can be ſaid on 


this head is founded on this fundamental 


maxim, that there is a beneficial national 
trade, and a national trade which is not ſo. 
To be convinced of that, it is neceſſary to 


diſtinguiſh between what the merchant gains 


and what the ſtate gains. If the merchant 


imports foreign goods, by which the con- 


ſumption of the national manufactures is 
hurt, it is certain that, though the merchant 
gains 
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gains by the ſale of thoſe goods, the ſtate 
loſes, firſt, the value of what they coſt 
abroad'; ſecondly, the wages which would 
have been earned by divers workmen in fa- 
bricating thoſe goods at home; thirdly, the 
value of what the firſt materials would have 
produced to the planters of the country of 
colony where they grew; fourthly, the be- 
nefit of the circulation of all thoſe values; 
that is to ſay, the eaſe and convenience, the 
_ conſumption of them would have afforded to 
numbers of others; and fifthly, the aſſiſtance 
the prince has a right to expect from the 
affluence of his ſubjects. 

Tr thoſe firſt materials are the bebte of 
its colonies, the ſtate likewiſe loſes the bene 
fits of navigation. If they are foreign mate- 
rials, this laſt loſs ſtill takes place; and in- 
ſtead of immediately affecting the produce 
of the lands, will fall upon the national 
commodities, which would have been ex- 
ported for thoſe firſt materials. . 
Tux gain of the ſtate is, therefore, ex- 

actly what we have juſt ſaid it muſt loſe on 
the foregoing ſuppoſition; the merchant's 
gain is only what he ſells his goods for 
more than what they coſt him. 

On the other hand, the merchant may 
loſe when the ſtate gains. If a merchant. 
ſends imprudently manufactures of his own 
country to another where they are not want- 
ed, he may loſe by the fale of them: but 
Vor. I B b ſtill 
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ill the ate will gain ſo much as they are ſold 
for abroad; the circulation of what ſhall 


have been paid the land for the price of the 
firſt materials, the wages of the workmen 


employed in manufacturing them, the value 


of the navigation, if they are exported by 
ſea, the benefit of circulation, and the tri- 
bute which the public wealth owes to the 
ſtate. 

Wu Ar the merchant gains by his fellow- 
ſubjects is therefore abſolutely indifferent to 
the ſtate, which gains nothing by it; but 


that gain is not indifferent, when it increaſes 


the debt due by other nations, and is an en- 


couragement to other undertakings lucrative 
and beneficial to ſociety, 


BEFORE. we examine by what means legiſ- 


lators fulfil the intent and effe& of commerce, 


I ſhall obſerve that there are nine maxims, 
Which our Engliſh commercial laws have 
adopted, whereby to judge of the advantage 
or diſadvantage of a trade. y 

1, THe exportation of ſuperfluities is the 
cleareſt profit a nation can make. 


2. THz ſuperfluous produce of the land 


is exported to moſt advantage after it is 
worked up or manufactured, 


3. The importation of foreign materials 


for manufacturing, unwrought inſtead of 


importing them ready manufactured, ſaves a 
_ great deal of money to the nation. 


4. Ex- 
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4. EXCHANGE of merchandize for mer- 
rotates | is advantageous in general; but 
not in caſes where it is contrary to the fore- 
going maxims. . 

5. Tux importation of foreign commodi- 
ties, hereby the conſumption of national com- 
modities is hurt, or the progreſs of a nation's 
manufactures and the culture of its lands 
prejudiced, muſt neceſſarily bring on the run 
of that nation. 

6. Tux importation of foreign commodi- 
ties of mere luxury, in exchange for money, 
is a real loſs to the ſtate. 

7. Tye importation of things abſolutely 
neceſſary, cannot be thought an evil; but 
the nation is not leſs impoveriſhed by it. 
8. Tur importation of foreign goods, to 
be afterwards ee leaves a real pro- 
fit behind. 

To hire out one's ſhips for freight to 
other nations is a beneficial commerce. 

TE general operation of commerce 
ought to be directed by this plan. 

Wx have defined that 3 to be the 
home circulation of the produce of a country, 
or its colonies, the exportation of its ſuper- 
fluities, and the importation of foreign com- 
modities, either to be conſumed at home, or 
re-exported. 

THis. definition naturally divides trade into 
two parts, home and foreign. Their prin- 
* are widely different, and if not diſtin- 
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guiſhed from each other, muſt octaſion great 
confuſion, | ; 


Tg home trade of a nation is that which 


the ſeveral members of a ſociety carry on 
among themſelves. It holds the firſt rank 
in trade in general, becanſe what is neceſſary 
is more eſteemed than what is ſaperfluous, 
which is not for that reaſon leſs in requeſt. 
Tx 15 home circulation conſiſts in the con- 


ſumption of the produce of the country, and 


of the induſtry of the inhabitants, of which 
that confurnption 1s the ſoul and ſupport. 


We have already obſerved, that the real 


riches of a nation are at their higheſt period 
when that nation has recourſe to no other 
to ſupply its wants. The rules eſtabliſhed 
in confequence in different ſtates, vary ac- 
cording to the greater or leſs abundance of 


their natural riches ; and the well-judged in-- 


duſtry of many has compenſated for what 
nature has refuſed them. 


THz value of a home trade is exactly the 


ſum to which the private expence of every 
inhabitant amounts, for lodging, food, cloath- 
ing, and the conveniencies and ſuperfluities 


of life. But whatever is conſumed of foreign 


commodities muſt be deducted from that 
value, as a real loſs to the nation, ſo far 
as it is not compenſated by a foreign trade. 


THe populouſneſs of a ſtate is the ſoul of 


this home conſumption, the perfection of 
which conſiſts in a plenty of commodities 2 
4 
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the national growth, adequate to the want 
and demand for them: its preſervation de- 
pends on the profit which thoſe commodities 
yield to the proprietor of them, and on the 
encouragement given them by the ſtate. 

So long as the lands receive their greateſt 
and beſt culture that can poffibly be given 
them, the uſe of articles of convenience and 
luxury cannot be too general, provided thoſe 
articles are of the growth of the country, or 
its colonies. 

THEIR value increaſes the amount of pri- 
vate expences, and is divided among the ſe- 
veral inhabitants employed therein. 

IT is good for a ſtate not to want any of 
the ſweets and conveniencies of life, becauſe 

that people is more happy by poſſeſſing 
them than it would be otherwiſe. It would 
cCeaſe to beſo, if thoſe conveniencies exhauſted 
its riches: nay, it would ſoon be quite de- 
prived of happineſs, becauſe real wants are 
impatient. and tormenting creditors. But 
when thoſe articles of convenience and luxury 
are the produce of the country, the pleaſure 
they procure is attended with ſeveral advan- 
tages. They are an allurement to other na- 
tions, who are taken with them, and procure 
the ſtate that poſſeſſes them wherewithal to 
increaſe its exports, Let me be allowed to 
extend this maxim to the liberal arts and 
ſciences: they cannot be degraded by being 
conſidered in a new light of commercial uti- 

lity. Men require inſtruction and amule- 
Bb 3 ment: 
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ment: every nation that is obliged to have 


recourſe to another for thoſe inſtructions or 


amuſements, is ſo far impoveriſhed thereby, 


as the expence on that occaſion amounts to, 
which is ſo much clear gain to the nation 
by which they are furniſhed. 

WHAT to the eye of reaſon might ſeem a 
moſt frivolous art, or a moſt trifling commo- 
dity, is a very eſſential object in political 
commerce. Philip II. though poſſeſſed of the 
mines of Potoſi, iſſued two edicts during his 
reign, only to forbid the importation of all 


foreign dolls, glaſs- ware, combs, and pins, 


eſpecially French. 5.614 


ALLowiNG faſhions, 4 the continual 


changes of them, to be the effect of the le- 
vity and fickleneſs of a people; yet it is cer- 
tain that people could not act more wiſely for 
the benefit of its trade and circulation. Thoſe 
only are to blame who follow them when 
not able to afford it : the real ridicule conſiſts 
in complaining of faſhions or finery, and not 
in abſtaining from them. 


IT is, however, far from being impoſſible, 


or even difficult, to carry luxury to too great 


a height; the conſequence of which would 

be, that the lands and moſt neceffary arts 
would be much neglected, and other leſs 
uſeful arts and leſs neceſſary cultures ap- 
plied to. 

Ir is always in the legiſlature s power to 
eheck that exceſs, by ſtriking at its cauſe : 
they will mn" be able to maintain a juſt 
equilibrium 
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equilibrium between the ſeveral occupations 


of the ſubject, to eaſe the part that ſuffers 


by granting privileges and immunities, and to 
make the taxes fall on the home conſump- 
tion of articles of luxury. DONG 
THAT part of trade falls properly under 
the cognizance of the particular laws of the 
body politic, in whoſe power it is to encou- 
rage, reſtrain, or abſolutely prohibit the uſe 
of commodities, either national or foreign, 
according as the welfare of the ſtate requires. 
For that reaſon it is that all colonies are un- 
der a ſtate of perpetual prohibition. - - 
LasTLy, it muſt always be remembered, 


that the home-trade of a country, is what 


3 keeps up the real riches of the 
ME; Eons 1753 334 ee | 
FoRE1GN trade is that which a political 
ſociety carries on with others: it tends to the 
ſame end that the home-trade does, but is 
more. particularly calculated to procure rela- 
tive riches. For, if we ſuppoſe a trading 
people abounding with commodities of which 


foreigners make but little iſe, the home-trade 


of that people will keep up the ſpirit of cul- 
ture and induſtry by what is conſumed among 


themſelves ; but the foreign trade will go no 


farther than barely to favour it, without ſa- 


crificing to it any opportunity of encreaſing 


the relative riches of the ſtate, by the ſale of 


any other commodity more ſuitable to a for- 


eign market. This part of trade is ſo cloſely 
e B b 4 con- 
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connected with the political intereſts of a 
Nate, that it partakes of their nature; 

PRINCES are always in a forced ſtate when 
conſidered relatively to other princes z and 
thoſe who would procure their ſubjects any 
conſiderable export of their commodities, are 
obliged to conſider the eircumſtances, max- 
ims — intereſts of other trading nations, as 
well as the taſte and pie of the con- 
ſumer. 


Tus operation 6 foreign trade conſiſts 


in ſupplying the wants of other nations, and 
drawing thence wherewith to anſwer one's 
own. The perfection of that trade conſiſts 


in ſupplying others with as much as is poſ- 


ſible, and in the moſt advantageous manner 
that can be: it's. preſervation depends on the 
manner in which it is carried on. 

THe produce of the land and of induſtry 
1s, as we have before ſaid, the baſis of all 


trade. Fruitful countries have conſequently 


an advantage for exportation over barren ones: 
and the more a commodity is neceſfary and 


perfect, the more other nations muſt depend 


on it. 


To be very populous is one of the advan- 
tages, by which a nation is enabled to ſupply 
to the utmoſt the wants of other nations: 
winlit on the other hand it's foreign trade 


employs all the hands which it's home- trade 


could not have maintained. 


A NATION will be more or leſs populous 


according as it's inhabitants are more or leſs 
able 


CO ee CG Sos: Oi - noble 
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able to ſubſiſt by their labour, and as ther 
property is more or leſs ſecure. If their la- 
bour does not afford them the means of ſub- 
fiſtance, experience ſhews they will ſeek it 
in other countries. Accordingly, when by 
extraordinary circumſtances that is like to be 
the caſe, the legiſlature takes care to prevent 
the evil by finding employment for the ſub- 
jet. From the neceſſity of a country's being 
well peopled, it follows that idleneſs ought 
not to be ſuffered. 

One country can not ſupply another with 


any commodity, which it does not ſell as 


cheap as it can be bought elſewhere: if 
cheaper, it will always be preferred at home. 
Four things are ſure to conſtitute that cheap- 
neſs: rivalſhip in trade, oeconomy of men's 
labour, ſmall charges of exportation, and 
| low intereſt of money. 

DomesTic rivalſhip in trade produces 
plenty; and plenty cheapneſs of proviſions, 
of the firſt materials, of labour and of mo- 
ney. Rivalſhip is one of the moſt important 
5 principles of trade, and a conſiderable part of 
it's liberty. Whatever cramps or hurts it in 
theſe four points is ruinous to the ſtate, and 
diametrically. contrary to it's intent, which is 
the happineſs and comfortable ſubſiſtence of 
the greateſt number poſſible of men. | 

Tux oeconomy of men's labour conſiſts 
In ſubſtituting in it's ſtead that of animais 
and machines, when it can be done either 
with leſs expence, or more lafcty to the men. 


Far 
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Far from preventing, it is a means of en- 


miſtaken notion of it's being a hindrance to 
the propagation of the human ſpecies pre- 
vailed longeſt in thoſe countries whoſe trade 
was confined within themſelves. And, in- 


deed, it muſt be allowed that where Were f iS 


but little foreign trade, the general intent 


did not employ as many men as poſſible. 
But, if foreign trade, that is to ſay, naviga- 


their labour that it may anſwer all thoſe ends 
as far as it poſſibly can. Experience ſhews, 
that a nation loſes it's trade when it does not 
carry on ſo great a one as it is able to do. 
It is evident that the ſtrength of a body po- 
litic depends on employing in the beſt and 
moſt extenſive manner whatever men are in- 
vited thither by it's political riches. A con- 


To oeconomiſe the labour of men cannot, 


when the legiſlature only directs with pru- 
dence their labour from one object to an- 
other, which is properly the buſineſs of par- 
ticular laws and regulations. 

THe ſmallneſs of the expences of expor- 
tation is the third ſource of cheapneſs, and, 
conſequently of the vent of the productions 
of a country. 


THoOsE 


creaſing the populouſneſs of a ſtate. The 


would not be anſwered, if the home-trade 


tion, the colonies, and wants of other coun- 
tries, is able to employ ſtill more' men than 
are to be found, it is neceſſary to oeconomiſe 


ſideration it is neceſſary never to loſe ſight of. 


therefore, hurt the encreaſe of the ſpecies, 


T7 
Tnosk expences are the charges of car- 
riage and duties outwards: The carriage is 


either by land, or water. Land-carriage is 


known to be by much the deareſt, For 
which reaſon, canals to ſupply the want of 
navigable rivers, the keeping up and render- 
ing convenient rivers that are navigable, and 
an abſolute freedom of inland navigation, are 
an eſſential part of the adminiſtration in a 
trading ſtate, - N 4732 
Dorrxs, either inland, or on exportation, 
laid on the produce of a country, are of all 
charges thoſe which foreigners are moſt un- 
willing to pay. The merchant looks upon 
them as an enhancement of the real value of 
a commodity, and policy conſiders them as 
an encreaſe of relative riches. kd 02 
W1sE nations either ſuppreſs thoſe duties 
when commodities or manufactures of their 
own produce are exported, or proportion 
them to the foreign demand for thoſe com- 
 modities. Above all they take care to com- 
pare the price of their goods delivered at the 
market where they are to be diſpoſed of, 
with the price of the ſame kind of goods ſent 
thither by their rivals in trade. Such a com- 
pariſon is of great importance, Though the 
quality and prime coſt of a .commodity be 


the ſame in each of two manufacturing na- 


tions, yet the duties outwards ought not to be 
equal, if the charges of carriage be not the 


ſame too. The ſmalleſt difference influences 
the market. 9 e 


| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
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SoktE T ibis the legiſlature inſtead of hy- 
ing a duty on the exportation of ſome goods 


encourages it by granting a bounty. The: in- 
tent of that bounty is to add to the profit of 


: the labourer, or workman, when that profit 


is not otherwiſe ſufficient to ſuppart a oſecful 
Induſtry, in oppoſition to other nations. If 
the bounty be ſuch as leſſens the price of the 
_ commodity, the preference foreigners will 
give it in a few years will be ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh that new branch of trade, which 
will afterwards be able to ſupport itſelf, The 
effect is certain; and the practical part can- 
not but be beneficial to a body politic. It is 
like the warmth which, in a human body, 
one member communicates to another when 
in need of it. 
A NAT10N could not be aid to ſupply: an- 
other with as much as poſſible, if it was to 
trade in nothing but commodities of it's own 
growth. Every one knows by experience 
that it is natural to go for what one wants to 
the ſhop that is beſt ſtacked, and that choice 
of in often makes cuſtomers want what 
they did not think of before. The caſe is 
the ſame in trade in general. Trading na- 
tions go to other nations for What they want, 
in order to ſell them again to the conſumers. 
This kind of trade, generally called the car- 
rying trade, may be very properly called ac0- 
zomical, A prudent nation will foregoe no 
branch of trade; and though it's articles of 


juxury do run high, yet, if it has plenty of 
inhabi- 


1381 
inhabitants, and ſtore of money at a low in- 
tereſt, it is evident that nation will be able 
to carry them all on ſucceſsfully. I will go 
farther; the moment when it's merchants 
find their account, will be the moſt certain 
TS me DTTC 
In order not to deprive a nation of the pro- 
fit to be made by foreign goods, but on the 
contrary to encreaſe it's relative riches, ſome 
ſtates have opened ports in which the impor- 
tation of whatever it is advantageous to re-ex- 
port, is allowed free of duty: they are called 
free ports, ä 
Ix other ſtates goods are only depoſited; 
and, in order to facilitate the general expor- 
tation of even permitted foreign commodities, 
either the whole or part of the duties of entry 
are repaid on exportation. | 
Tux foreign trade of a nation cannot have 
attained it's greateſt perfection, if it's ſuper- 
flvities are not exported, and what it wants 
imported in the moſt advantageous manner 
poffible. 5 
Sven exportations and importations are 
performed either by national ſhips, or foreign, 
and by traders either denizens, or aliens. 
THERE is, therefore, an active, and a paſ- 
ſive commerce. It is plain that a paſſive 
commerce leſſens the advantages of exporta- 
tion and enhances the price of importation. 
Ix is contrary to the intent of commerce 
in a ſtate, by depriving the ſubject of his la- 
bour and means of ſubſiſtance; and prevents 
| 3 it's 
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it's effect by leſſening the relative riches of 
that ſtate. 
A PASSIVE trade is 1 of 90 
diſadvantage: the nation that engroſſes the 
active trade of another, keeps that other in a 
ſtate of dependance: whenever their union 
ceaſes, that which has only a paſſive trade, 
loſes all it's vigour. It's Agriculture, indu- 
ſtry, and colonies, are in a ſtate of inaction; 
the number of it's inhabitants decreaſes, un- 
til it recovers an active trade; which it is 
never ſure of doing, and muſt at all events be 
a work of time. 


Tux difference that reſults from the ex- 


ports and imports during a certain time, com- 


pared, is called the balance of trade. That 
1s always paid or-received in money, becauſe 
the exchange of commodities, or metals, by 
which they are repreſented, is indiſpenſable 
hen one has no other equivalent to give for 
them. States balance with each other juſt as 
private men do. 

ACCORDINGLY, when the ws of 
trade is in favour of a nation, it's capital ſtock 
of conventional riches is encreaſed by ſo much 
as that balance amounts to: when that ba- 
lance is againſt a nation, it's amount is a di- 
minution of the capital ſtock. 


Tuls balance ought to be conſidered as 


particular, and general. 

TRE particular balance is that of the trade 
between two ſtates; it is the object of the 
treaties they make with each other, in order 

| | to 


Ta 


to eſtabliſh, as n as poſſible, an equa- 

lity of commerce. Thoſe treaties ſtipulate 
the kinds of commodities they are allowed 
to ſupply each other with ; the mutual con- 
venience and advantage of importing them ; 
and the duties ſuch goods are to pay. 


Ir two nations had only the ſame kinds of 


productions to communicate to each other, 


there would be no other treaty between them 


than what humanity dictates, to uſe each 
other well; becauſe that of the two which 


had the advantage over the other, would, at 
laſt, engroſs it's trade both home and foreign. 
The trade between two ſuch nations would 


then be reduced to that, which a third would 
give them room to carry on by the re· expor- 


tation, before mentioned. 
Prkrrer equality of trade between two 


nations, implies equality of value, and of the 


number of men neceſſarily employed by 
each. It is hardly poſſible for ſuch a thing 


to be in reality ; for which reaſon, equality 


of value is what is uſually calculated. 
Tuovon the numbers of men employed 
be not reckoned, one would incline to think 
it ought to be conſidered, according to the 
reciprocal neceſſity of the exchange. If the 
balance is not equal, the difference of the 
number of men mutually employed is not 


to be conſidered by the gainer ; becauſe it is 


certain that the ſum received in money will 
increaſe the nation's home circulation, and 


conſe- 


<a 
: 
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Nee procure a greater number of 


men the means of ſubſiſting comfortably. 
Ir a foreign country is in abſolute want of 
a commodity, the ſucceſs of the means by 
which it is intended to bring it near to an 
equality in trade, depends on the degree of 
competition in that article ; for if other na- 
tions having an equal quantity of the ſame 
commodity, offer better terms, that which 
is leſs advantageous will be excluded the 
market. If that foreign country has nothing 
to offer in exchange but goods of the ſame 


kind and ſpecies with thoſe we are in actual 
ſſeſſion of, it is proper firſt to compare the 
pon and advantages that may be made 


y the ſale of our own commodity, with the 
loſs that may reſult from the importation of 


foreign commodities ; and in the next place, 
by what means to prevent their interfering 


at home. Circumſtances, which now no 
longer ſubſiſt in Europe, might formerly re- 
quire a different policy in the caſe we are 
ſpeaking of : when one or two nations, ex- 
cluſive of others, carried on the general trade, 
it was not always Proper for them to refuſe 
the commodities of a third, becauſe that would 
have been laying that third under the neceſ- 
ſity of encreaſing its own correſpondence and 


navigation. DAY 
Tux finiſhing of ſuch a treaty of com- 
merce requires alſo a thorough knowledge 


of the trade of the two contracting nations, 
of 
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of their mutual refources, their populouſ- 
neſs the price. and quality of the firſt ma- 
terials; the price of 2proviſions and labour, 
their kinds of induſtry, reciprocal! wants, 
particular and general balances, their finances, 
and the: proportion of the intereſt of money, 
which being too low! with one, and high 
with another, e the lune, baſe where 
the former gains. $7140 
Ix may — that the belangh i trade 
with a country is diſadvantageous, and yet 
that trade may be uſeful; that is to ſay, it 
may be the cauſe and neceſſary means of an- 
— trade, which more than ene 
for that Joſs. n 

Tux general balance of the trade of a na- 
tion is the profit or loſs reſulting from the 
particular balances compenſated with each 
other. 

Tuouon the amount of che. a ex- 
portations ſhould be leſſened, if that of the 
importations be likewiſe leſſened in propor- 
tion, the ſtate cannot be ſaid to have loſt any 
part of its uſeful trade; becauſe it is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, a proof that a greater number 
of hands are employed in its home trade. 

By the fame reaſon, though the general 
exportations be leſs, if the importations have 
leflened more than in proportion, it proves 
an encreaſe of uſeful trade. 

Ir is plain that of ſeveral nations, that 


whoſe 8 balance is always moſt in its 
Vor. II. WS „ 
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favour, muſt become the moſt SORE "PA It 
will have moſt conventional riches; and: thoſe 


_ riches; by circulating at home, wilt main- 
tain comfortably a greater number of inha- 


bitants. Such is the effect of trade, when 


carried to perfection in a body politic: to pro- 
cure thoſe advantages is the aim and object of 


the government: and to ſucceed therein ro- 


quires very ſuperior views, and the utmoſt 


vigilance in watching over the ſteps, regula- 


tions and motives of rival nations; together 
with a thorough knowledge and exact calcu- 
lation of real and relative riches compared. 
Circumſtances vary continually, but the prin- 
ciples are ever the ſame, He who confiders 
them in all their a will know m_ to 
apply them. 


Tre eli dans under which trade i 15 hid 
for political reaſons, cannot be ſaid to cramp 


it. Freedom of trade, ſo much talked of, 
and ſo little underſtood, conſiſts only in car- 
rying on with eaſe that trade, which 1s con- 
ſiſtent with the real general intereſt of ſociety. 

WIATEVER extends beyond that is a 
licentiouſneſs deſtructive of trade itſelf, I 


ſay, the real general intereſt, becauſe what 


ſeems an advantage does not always prove ſo. 
 Deceir and fraud cannot be too ſeverely 
proſcribed : formalities are requiſite to en- 
 quire into them. All exceſs of them is de- 
ſtructive of liberty, and to neglect them en- 
a tiroly, introduces licentiouſneſs. Thoſe ys 
ities 
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lities ought, therefore, not to be quite laid 
aſide; but care ſhould: be taken to keep them 
within due bounds, and to aride Be their 
being properly obſerved. : 

—- THERE is a neceſſity af 3 rival- 
ſhip in commerce : it is the ſoul of freedom 
properly underſtood. 

THAT is one of the niceſt points in go- 
vernment: its principles will ever be a part 
of the plan by which a ſtate obtains a gene- 
ral balance more advantageous than its neigh= 
Dours 3 ." 

We have purpoſed examining trade as the 
occupation of a citizen, We will conſider it 
in that light in relation to the body politic. 

TRADE being the foul of that body, the 
profeſſion of a trader is commendable, as is 
every profeſſion uſeful to ſociety. Every 
member of ſociety ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
in proportion to the ſervices he renders ; and 


trade cannot be encouraged in a country 


Where ſuch diſtinctions are not made. 


A MAN may be perſonally concerned in 


trade three ways. 


FrRST, by purchaſing the productions of | 


the land, and of the induſtry of its inhabi- 
tants, to ſell them again in ſmall quantities 
to his fellow-citizens. Dealers that Way are 
called retazlers. 
Tuls buſineſs, more convenient than ne- 
ceſſary to ſociety, promotes circulation at 
home. | f | 
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SECONDLY, the induſtry of the citizen 
may be exerted in guiding. and directing the 
labour of a number of other citizens, to pre- 
pare and form the firſt materials. Thoſe 
who apply to that branch are called. manu- 
facturers. | 

Tris kind of induſtry. is very ceballiry, 
| becauſe it increaſes the real and relative riches 

of a ſtate. 

TRE third kind of trade, in which a citi- 
zen may be engaged, is, the exportation of 
the productions of his country, to be ex- 
changed abroad for. other neceſſary produc- 


tions, or for money. That trade, — 


it be carried on by ſea or land, in Europe or 
to the extremities of the world: is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of wholeſale trade, and 


the perſon that carries it on is called a mer- 


chant, 

Tunis profeſſion is very neceſſary, for it is 
the ſoul of navigation, and increaſes the re- 
lative riches of the ſtate. 


Tux ſtricteſt probity is a duty incunibent | 


on, and gives life to theſe three ways of trad- 
ing: their object is the ſame, gain: their 
effect different, as it contributes more or leſs 
to 570 km effect of trade 1 In a body po- 
liec,-” - 
Tas effect is what the ſtate ought to diſ- 
tinguiſh them by, and eſteem each indivi- 


lets, - 525 
Nor 


dual in proportion as he co- operates more or 
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Nor that the immediate deſign of the le- 
giſlator is to have merchants immenſely 
rich: he values them becauſe they have con- 
tributed greatly to the ſucceſs of his views; 
but it would be ſtill more uſeful, in caſe where 
trade is limited, to have many rich, rather 
than a few very rich. Twenty merchants 
with ten thouſand pounds each, do more 
buſineſs, and have among them greater 
amount of credit, than five with forty thou- 
ſand pounds a- piece. Beſides, fortunes di- 
vided among many are a much greater help 
to the circulation and real riches of a coun- 
try. A great diſproportion of fortunes in 
trade is not, however, a burden to the ſtate, 
becauſe they generally circulate wholly to the 
advantage of uſeful arts; it were even to be 
wiſhed they were to remain in trade, becauſe 
they ſettle numbers of factors or agents 
abroad; thoſe factors increaſe the branches 
of trade of their nation, and likewiſe procure 
it the advantages they make in the trade of 
which the country where they reſide is ſuſcep- 
tible. Such fortunes would not be taken out 
of trade, if the condition of a merchant was 
as much reſpected as it ought to be, As to 
the great undertakings in trade for a govern- 
ment, its own credit is ſufficient; if the ſe- 
curity be good, and a profit can be made, a 
ſufficient number of folid undertakers will 
ſoon be found. 8 


C 3 To 


Ro 
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To know how to trade, or how to * 
rect trade, are two very different things. To 


direct it properly, requires a knowledge of 


how it ought to be done; a man may gain 
by trade, without knowing how it ought to 
be directed. The merchant's ſcience is in 
the detail of his particular buſineſs: the po- 
litical ſcience conſiſts in the uſe that may 
be made of all thoſe details. It is therefore 


neceſſary to know them; but that knowledge 


cannot be gathered but from merchants. One 


cannot converſe with them too much in or- 
der to learn; but in deliberating, their ad- 
vices are to be received with caution. We 


have already diſtinguiſhed between the mer- 


chant's gains and the gains of the ſtate ;— 
and it is plain that the merchant, taken up 
with his own detail, ſeldom has an eye to 


what is general, unleſs he happens to have 
acquired that turn by travel, or an extenſive 
experience on which he has meditated and 


reflected: ſuch as are ſo qualified 1 in that caſe 


may decide ſafely. - The more there are of 
them, the more the profeſſion of a merchant 


will be reſpected by the ſtate, -and deſerves to 


be ſo, I may likewiſe add, that the ſeveral 
branches of general trade will Increaſe 


thereby. 
To ſend from one foreign country to an- 
other the goods that are wanted there, 


although thoſe goods be prohibited by the 
ſociety of which one is a member, cannot be 
deemed an act contrary to the love we ought 


to 
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DISSERTATION XXXIIL 
Of arts, and manufactories. | 


ANUFACTURE, or ingenious 
labour, 1s the art of working up the 
productions of nature. Deſire of convenience 
and of a more comfortable being, gave birth 
to this art, and preſerves, and promotes it: 
the productions of nature are the matter on 
which it is exerciſed: the elements, the ani- 
mal creation, and, in ſhort, all that exiſts, 
are the means by which it is exerciſed, We 
will, at preſent, conſider ingenious labour 
only. in regard to the effects it has in the body 
politic: we will afterwards endeavour to ſhew 
what are the principles, which moſt certainly 
conduce towards a ſociety's enjoying the be- 
nefits of thoſe effects. 

OuR phyſical wants are ſo few that, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, corn, (or even roots) fruit, wa- 
ter, milk, and the fleſh and ſkins of beaſts, 
are ſufficient for the calls of nature. If, there- 
fore, men could be content with what is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, they would deſire no other 
productions from the earth, except it be what 
little 
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little iron is neceſſary to enable them to till it. 
Nor do I ſay, they would be leſs happy if 
their deſires extended no farther. 

Ir we ſuppoſe for a moment all the inha- 
bitants of the earth in that firſt ſtate. of ſim- 
plicity ; and that ſome one nation ſhould ſet 
about to work up and fabricate the produc- 
tions of the earth; the conſequence would 
be, 1ſt, that that nation would raiſe a greater 
quantity of productions on it's lands. 

2dly, That the culture of thoſe productions 
would required a greater number of hands. 

3dly, That the art of forming or fabricat- 
ing thoſe natural productions, would be to 
the inhabitants of that nation, an encreaſe of 
occupations, or of means of * com- 
for tably. 

Athly, That when ever other nations ſhould 
become acquainted with the productions of 
that new art, the natural deſire of living 
comfortably would give birth to new deſires. 

sthly, Thoſe deſires could not be ſatisfied, 
but by an exchange of commodities. Now, 
as art gives an additional value to the produc- 
tions of nature, it follows, that the induſtri- 
ous nation - would receive in exchange more 
than it would give. Such exchanges of com- 
modities becoming troubleſome, and ſcarce 
metals. being ſubſtituted as their common 
meaſure and equivalent, the ſame proportion 


would ſtill take place in Favour of the 1 in- 
duſtrious. 


6thly, 
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' 6thly, The nation, in which that induſtry, 
or ingenious labour, is promoted, abounding 
moſt in natural commodities, or money, the 
meaſure and repreſentation of them, ſeveral 
members of other ſocieties would flock thi- 
ther to have a ſhare in the conveniencies re- 
ſulting from ſuch labour. 

7thly, The number of inhabitants encreaſ- 
ing continually in that induſtrious ſociety, it 
would become ftronger and more powerful 
than others. p92 eds at? 

THovGH no civilized nation is now a ſtran- 
ger to ingenuity : it is not the leſs evident, 
that the real and relative effects of the fore- 
going hypotheſis mult take place, in propor- 
tien to the greater or leſs progreſs of that 
Ingenuity. 3 3 
Or two nations the ſuperior progreſs of 
the one in ingenious labour, depends on it's 


ſuperior degree of conſumption, either home, 


or foreign. | 
TE principles of both are in ſome reſpects 


the ſame ; in other reſpects each has it's di- 


ſtint, but never contradictory principles. 
We will begin with the latter. 
To things evidently concur to conſtitute 
a ſuperiority of home-conſumption between 
two ſocieties, To attain that ſuperiority it 
is neceſſary, 1ſt, that a ſociety ſhould have 
in proportion to it's populouſneſs and the ex- 
tent of it's lands, a greater number of men 


able to conſume the productions of art, than 


another has: adly, that it conſume leſs ** 
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the other does of the produce of foreign in- 


genuit y. 6 * o 
Tux firſt condition demonſtrates, that if 
in a nation a multitude of men ſhould require 
nothing beyond the abſolute wants of nature, 
ingenious labour would fall ſhort of it's per- 
fection, in proportion to the number of thoſe 
men. Now ſince, as we have ſeen, produc- 
tions of the earth are the baſis of ingenious 
labour, and as the uſe of thoſe productions is 
multiplied by that labour, we may juſtly in- 

fer, that in ſuch a nation agriculture would 
likewiſe fall equally ſhort of perfection. 
Fon the ſecond condition it follows, that 
thoſe manufaQures, which ſerve for what is 
| moſt generally wanted, are the moſt uſeful, 
and the firſt that ought to be. eſtabliſhed. 
The uſe of a thing is more common in pro- 
portion to the greater neceſſity for it, either 
real, cuſtomary, or imaginary, for the latter 
is looked upon as indiſpenſably neceſſary by 
the generality of mankind. Even though the 
value of commodities ſhould be but ſmall 
the repeated conſumption would make the 
aggregate value very great; and in the mean 
time a great number of hands will have been 
employed, and a great quantity of the natu- 
ral productions of the country uſed; both 
which objects are the moſt eſſential a ſtate 
can have in view. We may likewiſe add, 
that if a nation was to abandon it's more 
common arts, and apply to others of leſs ge- 
neral uſe, the riches of its trade would dwindle 
: | away 
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away imperceptibly; juſt as that man would 
ſoon want, who ſhould turn into parterres, or 
groves, part of that field on the produce of which 
he ſubſiſts. To prevent that evil, the legiſlator 
reſtores a juſt equilibrium by various means. 


The moſt uſual is to raiſe the price of thoſe 
ſuperfluities, but, at the ſame time without 


Hurting the nation's foreign trade; which it 


muſt be owned is a very nice and delicate 
point. The ſureſt way of all is to attack the 
ſource of the evil: for no remedy can be effi- 
cacious, which does not reach the cauſe. 
Ix order to conſume as little as poſſible at 
home of the produce of foreign labour, every 
ſtate has enhanced the price of ſuch articles 
by duties of entry, or has R g prohi- 
bited them. 
A RIGHT of fo doing cannot be diſputed 


in any free ſociety, unleſs the treaties of com- 


merce, by which that ſociety has entered into 
engagements with other nations, ſtipulate the 
contrary, 
Bur ſuch duties and prohibitions, though, 
lawful and often neceſſary, are not always what 
molt ſuits the real intereſt of a ſtate, For, 
if 1t be natural for a nation to make as little 
uſe as poſſible of foreign manufactures, it is 
certain, that ' foreigners have a reciprocal 
right to lay the manufactures of that nation, 
under equal reſtrictions. Before ſuch a thing 
be put in practice, it is, therefore, proper to 
examine carefully, whether the amount of 
the importations intended to be forbid, * 
[es Cœeds 
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ceceds that of the exportations a nation ſhould, 
in . conſequence: thereof, be deprived of. 
National enmities have ſometimes carried 
thoſe duties and prohibitions to too great a 
height, when all either party has got by it 


has been to cramp it's trade, or make room 
for a third to ſhare it's profit. | 


IT is undoubtedly fit to ſettle duties on 


both ſides, in order to encourage the ſubject's 

labour; but it might, perhaps, be very poſ- 
ſible, in general, to fix reaſonable bounds to 
thoſe duties. A manufacture, even in it's 
infancy, ſeems not to have any reaſon to fear 


foreign competition, when the duties of entry 


are at 15 per cent; for the charges of car- 
riage, commiliion;. and others, will come to 
four or five per-cent, more. If 18 or 20 per 
cent, beſides the foreign manufacturer's pro- 
fit, do not content the home manufacturer; 


one may readily conclude, either that ſuch 


home manufacturer wants to gain too much, 
or, that his undertaking is badly managed; 
or, in ſhort, that there are ſome obſtacles in 


the way at home, which muſt be removed 


before ſucceſs can be expected. 
Ix all ſtates very profitable branches of 
trade have been loſt, or miſſed being eſta- 


bliſhed, for the ſake of things, which never 


were compaſſed, or which might have equally 
well been brought about by more gentle me- 
thods. Such problems are always very intri- 
cate ; but, with the help of good principles, 
and a competent knowledge of the particular 


details 
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details relative to the object propoſed, the ſo- 

5 tion of them is far from being impoſſible. 
I is, however, a generally received max- 
im, that each nation ought to endeavour as 
much as poſſible to do without the produce 
of the labour or ingenuity of others. The 
principle is very jaſt, if this eſſential clauſe be 
added to it, without Jorcing thoſe other na- 
tions to do without one's own. In that the {kill 


conſiſts ; there are proper ways of doing a; 


of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

Ox only thing can ſecure to a nation a 
fuperiority. over another in the foreign con- 
ſumption of it's manufactures: that is, he 


art of ſeducing, or plegſing to a hi gber degree L 


the conſumer of every kind. 


TuIs principle is the ſame with that be- 


tween one workman/and another in matters 
relating to home-conſumption ; it becomes 
that of the ſtate, with regard to foreign con- 
ſumption. For, in this caſe the legiſlator is 
diveſted of his character, and becomes mer- 
chant. He may govern and direct his ma- 
nufacturers as he pleaſes, and dictate to them 
what law he thinks proper: but, if he in- 
tends to ſell his goods abroad, his counſels, 
directions, and laws muſt be agreeable to the 
taſte and caprice of the ade ent con- 
ſumer. c 
Tnar taſte changes with the climate, 
, cuſtoms, and richneſs of the countries, where 
the goods are fold: each muſt, therefore, be 
con- 
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conſulted. From theſe truths, ſo clear in 
themſelves, ſeveral important conſequences 
enſue. E ns ns i 11 

iſt, The ſame ſtuff ought to contain more 
or leſs matter, according to the climate of 
the country to which it is ſent, the oeco- 
nomy of the inhabitants of that country, and 
the particular uſe it is deſigned for. An in- 
telligent buyer generally explains thoſe points 
in the orders he gives; and a judicious ſeller 
will not execute thoſe orders, till he knows 
perfectly well how to do it, for fear the goods 
ſhould remain for his account, or that his 
correſpondent ſhould apply to him no more. 

2dly, It is not always adding to the per- 
fection of a manufacture to ſell it's produc- 
tions dearer, even though they be finer, or 
more laſting; becauſe it is not certain that 
thoſe who took them at one price, are either 
able, or willing to purchaſe them at a higher 
8 b 
3dly, There are in every country people as 
well of different abilities as of claſſes: to 
tempt and pleaſe them all, it is proper to 
offer them aſſortments of every kind propor- 
tioned to their. different abilities in point of. 
purchaſe. Beſides that, general advantage, 
aſſortments of each particular kind of goods 
have likewiſe another in the operation of 
trade. The merchants, in the country where 
-the goods are conſumed, chuſe always to buy 
what beſt ſuits the taſte of that country, and 
yields them the moſt profit. Aſſortments of 
different 
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different prices of the ſame ſtuff, are a very 
proper means of helping them to a reaſonable 
gain; and that motive is alone ſufficient to 
determine than to promote the conſumption 
of it. 

4thly. A srurr of the moſt inferior qua- 
lity may be called perfect in its kind, as well 
as that of the moſt ſuperior quality, if both 
are equally worth their prices. 


5thly. A wide difference ought to be made 


between the perfection of workmanſhip or 
labour; and the general perfection of the 
manufactures of a ſtate. The latter, with- 
out doubt, conſiſts in obtaining the praperence 
of every claſs of conſumers. 3 

A STATE attains a general perfection of its 
manufactures by two means. The greateſt 


variety poſſible in its kinds of works; and a 


great number of factories in e coun- 
GR. 

IT plainly reſults from the principles be- 
fore laid down, that choice of various kinds 


of goods multiplies the defires of other na- 


tions, Of the new inventions, which the 
active genius of workmen will produce, ſome 
will be of ſhort duration; that is, their buſi- 
neſs. Materials will ill have been uſed, 
men employed, and wages paid. The *g 
giſlator is the guardian of ſociety in general; 


and if he ſometimes enters into particular | 


concerns, it never can be attended with be- 


nefit, but ſo far as he protects or favours in 


| par- 
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particular ſuch eſtabliſhments as to him ſeem 
moſt conducive to the general intereſt; 
FACTORIES in foreign countries are the 
ſureſt way of increaſing our own ſales by a 
natural chain of conſequences, and a more 
exact knowledge of the ſeveral taſtes of the 
conſumers, Settlements of ' this kind are of 
ſuch important ſervice to the trade of a na- 
tion, that they cannot be too much encou- 
raged, nor too numerous. | 
 Bes1DEs the particular riches ariſing from 
the taſte of conſumers in each foreign coun- 
try, there are likewiſe ſeveral rules, calcu- 
| lated equally to facilitate the conſumption of 
goods in all countries; thoſe rules are like- 
wiſe applicable to home conſumption. 
WrarT ſtrikes the buyer's eye being al- 
ways moſt apt to tempt him, it is neceſſary 
to ſtudy particularly how to make goods 
look well. 1 
Tux faith of a nation 1s moſt certainly 
concerned, in not ſuffering the buyers to be 
deceived by what his eye cannot diſcover ; 
ſecurity and honour, in that reſpect, is a great 
help to conſumption. For which reaſon too 
great care cannot be taken to ſee that the 
ſtamps, or other marks affixed to goods, in- 
dicate no more than what is in reality to be 
found. As to viſible defects, they can ne- 
ver be called deceit: the buyer ought to be a 
judge, and the legiſlator would have too much 
to do, if obliged to lead every man by the 
hand from ſhop to ſhop. Theſe Platonic 
Vo“. II. Dd Aces, 
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ideas, in the general police of nations kept 
the arts a long time in a ſtate of thraldom. 


CHEAPNESS is always a temptation to the 


buyer, and is conſequently one of the great 
advantages manufactures ought to have. 
Tux words cheap or dear, when applied 
to a commodity, relate to its kind, quality, 
and goodneſs of fabric; they likewiſe often 
ſignify the great or leſs value of a thing, ab- 
ſtracted from all compariſon. To remove 


all doubt, we underſtand in general, in this 


work, by thoſe words, the higher or lower 


price of a commodity, compared with an- 
other of the ſame. kind, quality, and per- 


fection of workmanſhip. We muſt, how- 
ever, add, that if it be impoflible to afford a 
commodity equally well wrought, as ſub- 
ſtantial, or as fine as that of others, at a 
lower price than they do, the ſureſt way 1s 
to let the quality be rather inferior, in order 
to bring it to a lower price: the reaſon 1s 
plain. aſt. The generality of buyers are 
influenced and determined by the look of a 
thing, and its cheapneſs. 2dly. The pur- 
chaf: 
thing is, as I may fay, a piece of oeconomy 
in rich people: conſequently few (in com- 
pariſon to the multitude of conſumers) are 
able to afford it. The intereſt of a ſociety is 
plainly to fell to the greateſt number poſ- 
ſible: a greater quantity of materials is uſed ; 
more men are employed in working them 
up, in their carriage, and in their naviga- 
| tion. 


of a fine, ſolid, and well- finiſned 
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tion. zuly. The luxury of buyers in gene- 
ral is excited by lowneſs of price. The me- 
chanic's wife will not buy a damaſk of fifteen 
| ſhillings a yard; but will have one of eight 
or nine: ſhe does not trouble herſelf much 
about the quality of the filk ; but is ſatisfied 
with making as fine a ſhew as a perſon of 
higher rank or fortune. gs 

Many things contribute to the cheapneſs 
of goods; plenty of the firſt materials, rival- 
ſhip of workmen, cheapneſs of proviſions 

and labour, and eaſy charges of carriage. 
Al that we obſerved to be conducive to 
the progreſs of agriculture, is productive of 
plenty of firſt materials. From their plent 
enſues their cheapneſs ; from their cheapneſs 
the- progreſs of manufactures; and by that 
means the greateſt conſumption of the pro- 
ductions of the land. 

Tux mutual dependance of all the branches 
of occupation among men on each other, and 
the active ſpirit and motion given them all 
by the ſame principles, is well worthy being 
attended to. It is a demonſtrable proof of 
the excellence of thoſe principles, and of 
the cloſeneſs of the ties and connections by 
which the welfare of each claſs of people 
is cemented with that of every other claſs. 

FRoM this obſervation it may be inferred, 
that it is not in reality a way to favour manu- 
factures to prohibit the exportation of firſt 
materials, unleſs thoſe materials be the only 
ones of the kind, and the culture of them 
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elſewhere is not attended with thoſe condi- 
tions which render the conſumption of them 


neceſſa 
FROM what has been ſaid in the preceding 


part, it is plain that agriculture cannot flou- 


riſh, when not conſidered as an object of 
trade. If that maxim be true with regard to 
corn, it muſt conſequently be ſo in other 
productions of nature: and if firſt materials 


are the food of manufactures, as corn is that 


of men, it muſt be proper to employ the 
ſame methods to proportion the means of 
ſubſiſtance of the grower of thoſe materials, 
with the ſubſiſtance of the manufacturer. 
Ir, from a calculation of the prices of 
thoſe firſt materials on an avarage for ſeveral 
years, a certain price was fixed, under which 
the exportation ſhould be permitted, our ma- 
nufacturers would always be ſupplied at a 
cheap rate ; cheaper at leaſt than ſtrangers 
would, who are obliged to pay carriage, 
freight, commiſſion, and other charges. Some 
ſmall duty might, if thought proper, be laid 
on the exportation ; provided always that the 
price of thoſe materials be ſuch, as that fo- 
reigners will find their account in preferring 
ours, and thereby enrich our huſbandmen. 


All that need be done in ſuch a caſe, 


would be to calculate the average price of 
the ſame materials in ſuch other countries 
as are rivals in thoſe branches, together with 
the charges there, and other conſiderations 
of trade, in order to compare them * 

the 
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the ſame circumſtances at home. 'The pro- 
duct of that compariſon will be the true 
medium by which it will be proper to regu- 
late the duty on exportation, or ſuppreſs it. 
Profit is what animates culture, and every 
claſs of occupations among men; if any one 
of thoſe occupations be deprived of that hope, 
it muſt periſh, The loſs of it would be 
ſooner or later felt by every other; for the 
effect is ſure: and when agriculture is the 
part that ſuffers, or that gains the leaſt, it 
almoſt inſtantly affects all the reſt at once. 
Accordingly, if the medium prices, I am 
ſpeaking of, were fixed with regard to the 
exportation of firſt materials, it would be 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to raiſe them in pro- 
portion to the increaſe of the expences of 
cultivation, or as the gains of other profeſ- 
ſions grow greater by the increaſe of conven- 
tional riches. If the prohibitions we are 
ſpeaking of have ſometimes ſucceeded, yet 
no conſequence ought to be drawn from 
thence againſt the principle here laid down, 
unleſs the kinds and circumſtances be parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed ; and, on a due examina- 
tion of them, they will be found to coincide 
with what is advanced, 

ALL countries do not produce all things; 
conſequently there are materials which ſome 
manufactures require being ſupplied with 
from abroad. 

Ir the entry of them is attended with 
higher duties in one country than in another, 
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it is plain that, ſuppoſing all other things 
equal, what is made of thoſe materials muſt 


be ſo much dearer in the former country, as 
the duties amount to more than in the latter : 


for which reaſon, wiſe trading ſtates allow 


the importation of firſt materials, free of 
duty, 
I is, however, proper to lay Jutics on 
the importation of foreign firſt materials in 
two caſes. 1ſt, When we have reaſon to 
expect a ſufficient quantity of them of one's 
own growth, and that nothing is wanting 
but to help the price a little to promote the 
cultivation of them ; the duty ought then to 
be proportioned to the degree of want the 
manufactures are in, and to the encourage- 


ment wanting to aſſiſt the cultivation of thoſe 


materials, 
_2dly. When a firſt material of any kind is 
imported, after having undergone ſome kind 
of dreſſing or preparation abroad, which 
might as well have been done by the nation 
that buys it, it is not juſt for it to be im- 
ported ſubject to no greater duty than if not 
wrought at all, | 

THese remarks are a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the foregoing principles: manu- 
factures ought to give the lands of a ſtate 
to the higheſt value poſſible, and its men 
the greateſt plenty of work poſſible. 

SOME nations have laid pretty high du- 
ties on the re-exportation of ſuch foreign 
firſt materials; but that ſcems in reality to 


be 
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be depriving manufactures of a more uſe- 
ful rivalſhip in favour of one leſs uſeful, 
which is thereby avoided, It is offering up 
an apparent ſacrifice to them, at the expence 
of navigation, and of which they 1n reality 
bear the loſs. 
| When a nation is 10 happy as to procure 
foreign materials ſo much cheaper than others 
can, that rival nations find their account in 
purchaſing them from her, it is evident that 
not only her national manufactories will be 
well ſupplied, but likewiſe that the greater 
plenty of the commodity muſt make it bear 
a leſs price. For in that caſe, the rivalſhip 
of the buyers is ſeldom ſo great as that of 
the ſellers, who are always animated more 
and more by the profits they make. We 
have already obſerved, that what a nation 
fabricates with foreign firſt materials, muſt, 
ſuppoſing all other things equal, be dearer 
than if fabricated by that nation from whom 
thoſe materials were purchaſed, If that na- 
tion who procures ſuch firſt materials cheap 
enough to ſell them back to others, chances 
to meet with difficulties in that trade; it is 
clear that her ſhips will no longer bring any 
more than juſt What is neceſſary for con- 
ſumption, The rivalſhip in thoſe materials 
decreaſing, the price of them muſt increaſe ; 
fewer ſhips will be employed, freight will 
conſequently be dearer, and the commodity 
mult pay it. Nor 1s that the only diſadvan=- 
tage; it may happen that the meaſure of ex- 
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changes being .no longer the ſame, the 


owners of the firſt materials will conſume 
leſs wrought goods than they did before, 
when their own ſales were more conſi- 
derable. 

TRADERS of other nations will likewiſe 
be forced to ſend their own ſhips to purchaſe 


thoſe materials at the firſt hand, and endea- - 


vour to introduce their own manufactures in 
exchange. The freight being then divided 


between what 1s imported and what is ex- 


ported, they will be able both to buy and 
ſell cheaper. 

Tus one fingle ſtep would be the ruin 
of a uſeful branch of trade and navigation; 
manufactures would feel the diſadvantages of 
an increaſe of price in the firſt materials, and 
of a new rivalſhip in the ſale of their produc- 


tions. Domeſtic rivalſhip among workmen 


is abſolutely neceſſary to make manufactures 
cheap and elegant. That rivalſhip will be 
eſtabliſhed firſt by the progreſs of the home 
conſumption of a commodity ; next, by the 
rivalſhip or plenty of the firſt materials of 
that commodity ; and laſtly, by the quantity 
of foreign conſumptions. So, on the other 
hand, it may be ſaid, that all theſe things 
will afterwards increaſe by the competition 
or rivalſhip of workmen. 


Bur that rivalſhip of workmen will not 


take place, if their condition be not com- 
fortable and happy, in proportion to the pains 
they take. To that end induſtry muſt be 

ſafe, 
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ſafe, the whole of what it produces muſt be- 
long to him that is poſſeſſed of it; that part 
excepted, which he ſhall of his own accord 
lay out for his neceſſary ſubſiſtence and con- 
venience. Juſt as a fortune poſſeſſed by a 
man without the privity of others, ceaſes to 
be a fortune in their eye, ſo, the ſuperfluous 
expences of artiſans, and workmen, will al- 
ways be in proportion to the eaſe and ſafety 
they enjoy. On the other hand, the price 
of the neceſlaries of life, is leſs conſidered by 
workmen, as a diminution of the progreſs of 
their induſtry, than as an indiſpenſable rea- 
ſon, why they ſhould exert: that induſtry. 
And, accordingly, in thoſe two reſpects, a 
well judged regulation of the finances makes 
a country ample amends, by the ſmallneſs of 
what is demanded, and the care that is taken 
not to overburden the ſubject. 

A MAN cannot be ſaid to enjoy a certain, 
nor a happy ſtate, if the profeſſion he em- 
braces be cramped, or the profits attending it 
limited, when there is nothing in them con- 
trary to ſtrict juſtice. As a farmer would be 
diſcouraged, if he was forced to ſow a field 
with hemp, which would produce him more 
if planted with hops. 

RIVALSHIP of workmen, or mechanics, 
would be badly eſtabliſhed, if it coſt much 
money for liberty to apply to any kind of in- 


genious labour; becauſe moſt of thoſe, who 
do apply to working trades are poor. Con- 
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ſegquently, the eaſier workmen are introduced 
into a comfortable buſineſs of livelihood, the 
more they will encreaſe. 

FRoM the ſame conſideration of poverty 
we may conclude, that few men would be- 
take themſelves to laborious trades, if they 
could not be bound apprentices, till paſt their 
youth. Parents who are poor, would be 
afraid of having children to bring up and 
keep ſo long: if any came, thoſe children, 
oppreſſed by want, would chuſe eaſier ways 
of ſubſiſting. Every uſeleſs way of living is 


unfortunately of that kind, and the number 


of them is terrible. Perhaps too, the chil- 
dren ſo abandoned might take to begging. 
I do not mention the reſource of huſbandry, 


becauſe though that be often left for other 


kinds of occupations, yet thoſe occupations 
are never left by any to turn plowman : a fa- 
tal experience, and well worthy the molt ſe- 
rious attention | 


In ſhort, if the hands we are ſpeaking of 


| were not loſt to uſeful labour, they muſt at 
leaſt have loſt a moſt valuable time : for it 
muſt be in their tender years, that men im- 
bibe a real inclination to work, which after- 
wards ſtands them in lieu of pleaſure the reſt 
of their lives. 

IL 0o tolerate thoſe private regulations, by 
which the number of apprentices each maſter 
of a trade may take is limited, is another 


bar to the emulation, or rivalſhip of work- 


men. 
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men. It would, on the contrary, be of great 
| ſervice, to oblige every maſter to have a cer- 
tain fixed. number of apprentices, within a 
limited number of years; and on failure to 
forfeit a ſum to be diſtributed among ſuch as 
ſhould have exceeded the number appointed 
by law. But to ſuppreſs apprenticeſhips, as 
burdenſome, would be the greateſt fault to 
the principle of rivalſhip: they are ſtill farther 
_ uſeful for two reaſons, _ 

Firſt, the buſineſs of the ei is, in 
general, leſs laborious than that of the huſ- 
bandman; it is, therefore, proper, in order 
to put them on a level, that it ſnould be moſt 
eaſy to ſubſiſt by tilling the earth. 

Secondly, It is of moment to the ſtate to 
have it's mechanics excel. Not that the le- 
giſlator is obliged to enter into the particular 
details of each family, but, becauſe the repu- 
tation of a nation's artiſts and mechanics is 
neceſſary towards extending her trade; for, 
if her workmen are not ingenious and fkilful, 
they will not be able to hit the taſte of for- - 
eign purchaſers; to tempt them with new in- 
ventions, or imitate thoſe of other nations ; 
nor, in mort, to ſatisfy the various humours 
and caprices of conſumers. The workman, 
who does not fall in with this taſte, will not 
be able to ſell his goods; without doubt 
that is a puniſhment to him: but, if he be 
not intelligent enough to alter his method, 
and follow the advice that is given him, a 
whole family is deprived of work : the * 

I ſhares 
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| ſhares that puniſhment with him. If the 


-workman be maſter of his buſineſs, every ne- 
glect of labour in him will be puniſhed, either 
by loſs of trade, or diminution of his profits ; 
but the community will be no great ſufferer 
thereby, becauſe he will amend his faults. 

- APPRENTICESHIPS are, therefore, not ſo 
burdenſome as they are uſeful and neceſſary: 
the fault would be in making them too long, 


and in the manner of ſerving them. Though 


a ſeven years apprenticeſhip, as is cuſtomary 
with us in England, may be thought hard, 
yet it is, perhaps, not too long to learn a 
trade, or buſineſs in the leaſt complicated. 
If it be to the woollen branch, for example, 


that a man would apply; he ought, in the 


firſt place, to make himſelf a thorough judge 
of the qualities, properties, and effects of 
wool : to that end, a great deal muſt paſs 
through his hands, and he muſt likewiſe be 
aſſiſted by his maſters inſtructions. He muſt 


begin with cleanfing and beating the wool; | 


after which he muſt learn how to comb or 
card it. Thoſe inſtructions will require ſome 
time, and he will thereby gain a more perfect 
knowledge of the qualities and properties of 
that material. From thence he muſt proceed 
to a knowledge of ſpinning, the various kinds 
of which will require freſh application. The 
knowledge of that is the true principle of fa- 
bricating well, and of the profit 3 
During this time the apprentice will have be- 
come acquainted with the ſeveral tools _ 
inſtru- 
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inſtruments uſed in preparing the materials 
employed, the looms, and various parts of 
which they are compoſed ; he wilt nnder- 
ſtand the working of them, their perfection, 
or defects. Without theſe preliminary requi- 
ſites, which are more or leſs rapid, in pro- 
portion to their difficulty and the learner's 
parts, a workman can never know how to 
mount his loom to the beſt advantage, make 
the moſt of his materials, or direct how to 
prepare them; much leſs will he be able to 
invent, or ſtrike out new roads for the im- 
provement of his workmanſhip. 

Tu quantity of what is conſumed is ſo 
much greater in Holland, than the quantity 
of what the land produces, that agriculture is 
one of the moſt lucrative profeſſions there. 
For which reaſon the equilibrium naturally 
ſubſiſting in that republic between the culti- 
vators of land, and the manufacturers, re- 
quired no precautions to be taken on that 
head. The Dutch had no reaſon to invite 
men to embrace one profeſſion more than an- 
other. | | 

MAanuFACTURES were not invited into 
Holland nor did they ſpring up there, but 
fled there for ſhelter from every country, 
where workmen have been moleſted in their 
liberties, fortunes, or religion. Thoſe work- 
men could not be ſubjected to ſerve an ap- 
PR to à trade, or art, which they 

rought with them, no more than the French 
could require it from an Engliſh workman, 


who 
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who carried over to them the art of calen- 


. dring, or watering ſilks. 


IRE manufacturers, who were e in 


Holland, naturally inſtructed, as apprentices, 


their chi en relations, ane and fugi- 
tive countrymen: as their trade encreaſed, 
they were probably obliged to inſtruct and 


bring up others, who have all continued to 
work as they were taught, or have improved 
their art. It was of leſs importance to the 
ſtate to have the moſt famous and moſt ex- 
cellent workmen, than to acquire new men, 
who brought into it's trade values, which be⸗ 
fore were in the trade of other nations: ſuch 


is ſtill and ever will be the policy and intereſt 


of Holland. 


Tae Dutch have, indeed, given a great 
proof of their wiſdom in not ſuffering any 


monopolies to be eſtabliſhed among them; 
I mean, in not allowing thoſe regulations of 
workmen, whereby the number of hands to 
be employed in a profeſſion, and even the 
quantity of work, is limited. But a ma- 
ſterſhip, which cannot be refuſed any man 


capable of working, is attended with none of 


the inconveniencies of monopolies : and it 
may be of ſome moment to the public wel- 
fare, to know thoſe who have embraced each 
kind of profeſſion, 


IT is plain that the ſo eſſential emulation 


amongſt workmen is incompatible with the 


excluſive privileges of which we ſhall ſpeak 
preſently. Tt is not leſs ſo with the immu- 
i nities 


E 


nities granted to ſome towns and cities pre- 


ferable to others. If it be once admitted that 
it is of advantage to a ſtate to have manufac- 
tories: it follows, that it muſt be ſo to mul- 
tiply them in as many places as poſſible, in 


order to eſtabliſh a natural and indiſpenſable 


equality between all the children of the ſame 


father. The ſtate is always a gainer by mul- 
tiplying emulation and rivalſhips, amongſt 


it's artiſans of every rank, becauſe it's foreign 
fales are thereby encreaſed, as well as the ſub- 
ject's abilities to ſubſiſt comfortably. 


THz emulation of capitals in trade, the 


natural effect of public credit, and the low- 
neſs of the intereſt of money, are two of 


the ſureſt ways to procure emulation amongſt 


workmen; but both thoſe objects deſerve to 
be conſidered ſeparateyx. Ee, 

CuxAPNESS of workmanſhip is as much 
the effect of the emulation amongſt work- 
men, as of the lowneſs of the price of com- 
modities of the firſt or moſt abſolute neceſ- 
ſity towards ſubſiſtance: for ſuch emulation 


lefſens the profits, or improves the work, in 


order to preſerve the profit it does yield. It 
is, however, evident that ſuch lowneſs of 
price contributes greatly to it. In regard to 
the laying of taxes upon native commodities, 
if this policy ſhould be always judged requi- 
ſite, there are two general rules that ſeem 
neceſſary to be obſerved. The firſt is, to 
continue raiſing the duty in proportion as the 
commodity becomes leſs abſolutely neceſſary: 

the 
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the ſecond, to proportion, in every place the 
. value of the duty on commodities of the firſt 
or moſt abſolute- neceflity, with the loweſt 
price of hire, or wages; for, by that means 
by only reckoning the number of day's 
work, the workman's clear profit is ſeen at 
nee + 38-4] 19 
I order to enjoy the benefits of cheap liv- 
ing, manufactures ſtill ſtand farther in need 
of the rivalſhip of cultivators of land, and of 
cultivated lands: whilſt, on the other hand, 
both thoſe rivalſhips will be promoted by 
that of workmen grown rich. But a wide 
difference muſt be made between a commo- 
 dity's being cheap, and its bearing no price at 
all; for, in the laſt caſe, the cultivation of 
it would be neglected, and manufactures 
conſequently hurt, 
From the neceſſity of keeping the price 
of ſubſiſtance at a moderate rate, it may be 
inferred, that manufactories are never eſta- 
bliſhed to advantage in capital cities, or great 
towns, unleſs they are inhabited by manu- 
facturers only. Beſides its being impoſſible 
for things not to be dear in places where ex- 


traordinary quantities of them are conſumed, pe: 
it is farther to be obſerved, that example ne- def 
ver fails to introduce ſuperfluous wants, which by 
| ſoon become neceſſaries in the opinion of fin 
men; example too introduces diſſipation, nit 
and negle& of work, much more danger- 1 
ous than expenſive living. If the manufac- En 
tories thrive, notwithſtanding theſe inconve- 2 


niencies, 
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niencies, yet a real diſadvantage ſtill reſults to 
the ſtate: higher wages tempt. workmen, 
from places where they earned leſs: induſtry, 
is abſorbed by a few towns, inſtead of pro- 
moting a circulation in every part of the 
ſtate: in ſhort wages of all kinds, even in 
the country, riſe; and if the natural equi - 
librium be properly maintained, the value 

of all commodities muſt riſe r * 
ANOTHER way to procure cheapneſs of la- 
bour is to encourage and reward all inventions 
tending to abridge or caſe the labour of men. 
The {kill -and rivalſhip of artiſts naturally 
lead to it ; and that is the utmoſt period of 
perfection « 'of the manufactories of a ſtate. ; 

Sun diſcoveries are not, as may be thought 
at firſt fight, contrary to the object and firſt 
intent of manufactories, which is to employ 
the greateſt number of men poſſible. They 
will, on the contrary, be found, with very 
little reflection, to tend to that end, by mul- 
tiplying works, and increafing the produce 
of the balance, which never ceaſes to in- 
creaſe home conſumptions. 

BeroRE principles are applied, it is pro- 
per to diſtinguiſh circumſtances, A nation 
deſtitute of all foreign trade would be ſecured 
by a perpetual ſtate of prohibition, and would 
find it advantageous to multiply all opportu- 
nities, even of ſuperfluous labour, in order 
to preſerve the greateſt number of men poſ- 
ſible. Accordingly it has been obſerved, 


that the prejudice againſt the means of abridg- 
VOL, - © En ing 
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- ing labour ſubſiſted longeſt in thoſe countries, i 


Where trade is moſt recent, and in the minds 
of thoſe whoſe knowledge of that ſubject 
is leaſt clear. ee en 

Bur in a nation where men are wantin 
for ſeveral kinds of labour (and that muſt 


always happen where there is great variety 


of labour) ; where it appears plainly by the 
ſales rival nations make, that ſomewhat may 


fill be added to one's own, either by ruin- 


mg their manufaQtures of the ſame kind by 


underſelling them, or by ſubſtituting the 


productions of our own labour in the room 
of other kinds poſſeſſed by them, but which 
we have not ourſelves: ſuch a nation need 
never fear having' too many hands, if her 
police be good. Sees | 

Ix is true, that changes of this kind, if 
conſiderable, require being managed with 
due circumſpection and © prudence, The 
workman will certainly be alarmed, if told 
of them, becauſe it 1s not his buſineſs to cal- 
culate : it will even be impoſſible not to ex- 
cuſe his fears proceeding from his ignorance 
and perſonal feeling. The blame and pu- 
niſhment ought, in ſuch a caſe, to fall on 
thoſe who foment thoſe fears out of ſordid 
views of intereſt: for it is proper always to 
remember, that rivalſhip, ſo Frvontable to 


the trade of a ſtate, leſſens the trader's pro- 
fits. | N | 
Bor it is indifferent to the ſtate, whether 
a manufactory be in one town, or fifty _ 
2 | 0 
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off in a village, which will become a town 
in its turn. Experiments are there made 
quietly,” by a ſmall number of choſen work- 
meti, and their exatnple by degrees invites 
others thither. It is proper to obſerve, that 
theſe kinds of changes are always ſuppoſed 
to facilitate the art; otherwiſe there would 
not be ſuch clamour againſt them as there 
generally is. What is practiſed there may be- 
come general, without the leaſt prejudice to 
the order of things. A prudent police, like- 
,wiſe, takes care to have work ready, or at 
leaſt to have in the mean time a ſubſiſtande 
to offer ſuch as may chance to want it, We 
ſay ſuch as may chance to want it, becauſe 
that want can never proceed from any thing 
but a falſe terror or obſtinacy, when matters 
are properly prepared before hand for ſuch a 
change, and it is brought about by de- 
grees. e 

Wr do not ſee any objection that can be 
made to the oeconomiſing of time, or faci- 
lltating the work of manufactories, which 
may not be equally well made to all inven- 
tions of new faſhions, or of new ſtuffs, by 
which the old are forgot. And yet ſuch - 
changes do happen every day without the 
leaft prejudice to ſociety; and I believe no 
man will ſay it is the intereſt of a nation to 
prohibit new manufaRories, in order to fa- 
vour the workmen employed in the old. 

Is ſhiort, the prejudice we are ſpeaking of 
is incompatible with the preſervation of the 

Ee 2 foreign 
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foreign trade of a ſtate ; for the ſteps a ſtate 


takes muſt be guided by thoſe which forergners 
take. Even ſuppoſing the exportation of ma- 
nufactured goods not to be increaſed thereby, 
the home conſumption will at leaſt be more 
conſiderable. Oat) 31 25a 

Ir we could object againſt any of the ma- 


chines made uſe of in fabricating, it would 


be thoſe that are uſed in the making of rich 
ſtuffs. I might aſk whether it be poſſible 
for them to equal with their hard motion 
(for if not hard it would not long be even) 
the ſuppleneſs, ſoftneſs, and pleaſing gloſs 
given by the hand of a ſkilful and careful 


| workman? Would not thoſe machines be | 


fitter for thread and woollen than for filk ? 

W muſt add one word more to clear this 
ſubject of all doubt. Care muſt be taken not 
to judge of the machines made uſe of in ma- 
nufacturing, as one would of ſuch as might 
be invented to abridge the tillage of the earth. 
MAN UAC TORIES are at moſt but a pre- 


cCarious and accidental income to a ſtate: 


| the utmoſt induſtry, vigilance and care, are 
requifite to keep them from foreigners, When 


ſo rich a treaſure once paſſes into their hands, 


the men therein employed, and thereby main- 
tained, ſoon follow. The legiſlator cannot, 
therefore, act more wiſely than to increaſe 
the number of home wants, or the quantity 
conſumed by the ſubject, in order to pre- 
ſerve, at all events, the greateſt number poſ- 
fible of manufacturers. The home circula- 

| | | tion 
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Lion can never. be better ſecured than by the 
Increaſe of that claſs of men, who are the 
fund of the populouſneſs of a ſtate; I mean 
the cultivators of its lands. Every machine 
tending to diminiſh their employment would 
really be deſtructive of the ſtrength of ſociety, 
the maſs of men, and home conſumption. 
Wr have before obſerved concerning the 
quantity of men, which the effectual culture 
of the earth furniſhes every other kind of 
occupation with; it will be eafily perceived, 
that the uſe of mechanics in manufactories 
tends to preſerve populouſneſs ; and that 
there are, between theſe two objects, diffe- 
rences eſſential to their nature, 

Bor to come to the fourth cauſe of cheap- 
neſs of workmanſhip. 

Tux charges attending the carriage of a 
commodity are ſo much added to its intrinſic 
nature: conſequently the lowneſs of thoſe 

charges is of very great importance, with re- 
gard to the cheapneſs of manufactures, re- 
latively to other nations, rivals in the ſame 
branches. The ſtate may provide for that, 
partly by laying no duties at all on the ex- 
portation of them; by the greateſt poſſible 
competition or rivalſhip of navigators ; by 
keeping up properly or improving the roads 
and navigable rivers; and, in ſhort, by all 
the encouragements that can be given to agri- 
culture, becauſe plenty of forage will keep 
that forage cheap, and plenty of carriages 
will increaſe the conſumption of it, 
1 E e 3 IN 
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In judging of the ſuperiority of many- 


flactures between two nations, it would be 


dangerous to loſe ſight of this maxim, that 


the ſeller is in a ſtate of dependance on the 
buyer: whence it follows, that the ſtep 2 


taken by a trading nation ought to be regu- 
lated by what is practiſed, not only in the 
country where the commodity is to be con- 
ſumed, as before obſerved, but likewiſe what 
is practiſed by its rivals. It is neceſſary to 
know what are with the latter the coſt of 
firſt materials, the expence of delivering them 
at the manufactory, the price or wages paid 
for the fabricating each branch, the price of 


commodities of abſolute neceſſity, as well as 


of ſuperfluous commodities, how much of 
either kind is generally conſumed, in what 
manner the materials are employed; and 
laſtly, the charges of cartiage of the goods, 
when fabricated to the place where they are 
to be conſumed. 


Non is this the whole requiſite to 1 com- 


prehended within our conſideration: the ſu- 
perior degree of cheapneſs of work between 
different nations depends in a great meaſure 
on the better or worſe terms each of them 
may have been able to make by their treg- 
ties of commerce with other nations. The 
concluſion of ſuch treaties requires a deep 
combination, not only of the general and re- 
ciprocal intereſts of the two contracting par- 
tics, but-likewiſe of thoſe of other rival na- 
tions, Nor is it enough to know thoſe gens” 
g 
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ral intereſts; it is likewiſe neceſſary. to be ac- 
quainted with the detail of the particular 
operations of the merchants concerned in each 
branch, in order to foreſee what uſe thoſe 
merchants may make of ſuch or ſuch a clauſe; 
wherein ſuch or ſuch conditions may be diſ- 
advantageous to them ; and in ſhort, the va- 
rious revolutions which the circumſtances of 
things ſeem to promiſe in their commercial 
negociations. A good Zreaty of commerce, 
independent of the art of negociation, may be 
ſaid to be a maſterpiece of ſkill. That which 
England made = Portugal in 1703, and 

wy Spain in 1667, are moſt excellent mo- 

_—_ 1 | 
Wu we have hitherto ſaid of the means 
by which a' nation may acquire a ſuperiority 
over another in point of perfection in work- 
manſhip, proves that manufactures cannot 
ſupport themſelves in a flouriſhing ſtate with- 
out ſome aſſiſtance. They are indebted for 
that ſtate, partly to the concourſe of ſeveral 
various cauſes, always collected in one point 
of view by the legiſlator, whoſe wiſdom and 
vigilance direct them equally towards the 
ſame end. 3 3 

WäiaArkEvR care the preſervation of ſo 
rich a mine requires, the greateſt difficulty 
of all lies in the firſt finding out and opening 
of it: the ſtrongeſt efforts are never too 
great then. Rude and ignorant men are to 
be inſtructed, and their hands taught to have 
more intelligence than their heads are ſuſcep- 
2 E e 4 tible 
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tible of; and thoſe novices are, to be made 
not only to equal foreign rivals conſummate 
in their art, but even to influence and ſeduce 
thoſe who are to judge between them, 
In times of. ignorance, excluſive privileges 
were granted under pretence of rewarding 
undertakers of new manufactures, for the riſk 
of what they advanced, and to ſecure them 
a profit in return for their zeal. That was 
renouncing in favour of a few, all rivalſhip of 
firſt materials, workmen, capitals, and, in 
ſhort, the perfection of the art and cheapneſs 
of it's productions; which can be the fruit of 
thoſe rivalſhips only. The undertakers them- 
ſelves often felt the weight of thoſe chains, 
with which they intended to fetter com- 
merce; miſunderſtanding, the uſual conco- 
mitant of bad ſucceſs,or bad management, ſtopt 


the progreſs of thoſe undertakings. The pri- 


vilege, however, remained; and private work- 
men, blameable enough for having ſtolen or 


imitated our art, become uſeleſs, and were ſub- 


ject to fines and forfeitures, The misfortune 
was much greater, when thoſe manufactories 
were brought from other countries : for, in 
that caſe, if new workmen, often more ſkil- 
ful than the old, invited by their hopes of 
making more ſpeedy fortunes, offered ; they 

Were forced to carry elſewhere their labour, 
Induſtry, conſumption, and good will, The 

loſs of one ſingle family often occaſioned that 

of many more, deterred from leaving their 
country by ſo fatal an example, 
HO hs WHETHER 
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WHETHER matters turned out well, or ill, 
the intereſt of the undertakers being to gain 
time, the art was but little improved at the 
expiration of the patent, or privilege. Some- 
times too, if matters did not ſucceed well for 
want of good management, thoſe to whom 
the miſcarriage was owing, blaſted the art ſo 
as never to be retrieved in that country; 
THERE is, however, perhaps, a kind -of 
mitigated patent, or excluſive privilege, with 
regard to manufactories, which would not 
deprive a ſtate of the advantages of rivalſhip. 
That is, when the patent is limited to a 
ſmall number of years, and to one, or at moſt 
two counties, or provinces, in order not to 
raiſe the price of either firſt materials or 
workmanſhip too much at once. And even 
then it is proper, that ſuch a favour ſhould be 
purchaſed by an encreaſe of population and 
induſtry ; that is to ſay, the undertaker ought 
to be obliged to bring from abroad, and main- 
tain, a certain number of foreign workmen, 
and likewiſe take a certain number of natio- 
nal apprentices. | 5 
THE means generally made uſe of in France 
to encourage the eſtabliſhment of manufac- 
tories, are to purchaſe at the public expence 
the particular ſecrets, either for preparing or 
dying materials, or the engines, whether 
new, or not known there before; and to grant 
rewards proportioned to the importance of 
ſuch new undertakings. Thoſe rewards, al- 
ways judged neceſſary, are perſonal diſtinc- 
| | tions 
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tions and prerogatives granted to the directors 
of the undertaking; funds advanced; proper 
laces allotted to fave expence at firſt, till 
the profits became certain; the purchaſing of 
what is manufactured, or wrought, at a fixed 
price during a certain time; a thing by no 
means to be lighted, and of which great ad- 
vantage has been and may be made ; or laſt- 
ly, a bounty on the exportation of thoſe pro- 


foreign productions of the ſame kind at their 


proper market. 4 
THe expence of maintaining ſkilful for- 
eign workmen in all branches, 1s not leſs ne- 
ceſſary towards the preſerving of manufacto- 
ries, than towards the eſtabliſhing of them. 


Small cauſes will always be productive of 


reat effects in that reſpect : tor example, it 
1s probable that the maintaining of a few wo- 
men, good ſpinſters, in different parts of the 


country, which might be done at a ſmall ex- 


pence, would contribute infinitely to promote 
manufactories, by inculcating in the wives and 
daughters of huſbandmen and other labourers, 
a ſpirit of induſtry, which would not inter- 
fere with any thing elſe they may have 
to do. 3 . | 
No part of the ſtate, but the ſtockholders, 
can find fault with thoſe expences ; becauſe 
they are the only men, who would not be re- 
paid their diſburſements with uſurious inter- 
eſt. That remark alone ſufficiently 1 
: that 


Te 
that ſtates have not any more certain way to 
encreaſe their riches. | 

A LAST way to encourage manufactories, 
is to annex an idea of merit and diſtinction to 
the profeſſion of manufacturers, or of thoſe 
who by their extenſive correſpondences pro- 
cure a vent for their productions abroad. 
That 1s but juſt ; fince thoſe men, the mer- 
chants, are the diſpenſers of employment and 
food to the induſtrious workman, and of the 
cultivator's reward, The ſtate is in a man- 
ner partner in the merchant's profits, without 
ſharing the hazard he runs, or the fatigues he 
undergoes ; and, therefore, ought never to 
ſlight him, but cherifh, careſs, and honour 
him. The productions of labour and inge- 
nuity may, in general, be compared to a-piece 
of clockwork ; the fprings of which relax and 
ſpoil, when not taken care of, and which at 
length ſtop if not wound up in time, The 
men who keep thofe ſprings in order, who 
. compoſe, connect, and put them in motion, 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed by their country 
and by every citizen who is a friend to it. 


DISSERTATION XXXIV. 


An enquiry into the reaſons for Holland chang- 


ing her ſyſtem of late years towards the court 
of England; being an abſtract of a certain 
remarkable ſpeech ſaid to be made at a confe- 
rence by the g———d P r of Hol- 


land, in the year, 1742, before certain Bri- 
tiſh lords, who were ſent on an embaſſy to 


engage them in Britiſh meaſures : with re- 


marks, ſhewing that Holland expects Great 
Britain ſhould change her ſyſtem towards 


that republic, before ſhe can alter hers. 
My Loxns! | 
ec A FTER ſo many ſolid reaſons, (ſays the 


Dutch politician) heretofore aſſigned 
by the miniſters of Holland, for not enter- 


ing into any ofenfrve alliance, it ſhould ſeem 


unneceffary to add any thing on the ſubject : 


but ſince the uncommon eagerneſs with which 


ſuch an alliance is ſtill preſſed, requires a clear 


and definite anſwer, it becomes incumbent 


on thoſc in the direction of public affairs in 


this republic, not only to give ſuch a final 


anſwer, 
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anſwer, but their reaſons at large for their 
diſinclination to their contracting any new en- 
gagements that might throw the States into 
meaſures of violence and expence, without 
any views of advancing either the immediate 
intereſt of their country, or that of thoſe who 
would provoke the ſame, from motives that 
are no way intereſting to Holland. 
Tux deference due to the elt princes 
From whom the overture comes, requires that 
our refuſal of the alliance in queſtion ſhould 
be ſo juſtified, as that not only the nations im- 
mediately concerned, but all Europe may 
perceive the rectitude of our conduct, from 
the force of our reaſons in ſupport of it. | 

BuT though the nature of my ſubject re- 
quires that I ſhould explain myſelf with free- 
dom, I ſhall carefully avoid all perſonal re- 
flection; a caution, which, I am ſorry to 
ſay, has not been obſerved with regard to the 
chief miniſters of Holland. 

Trovcn, we Dutchmen, whether from 
diſcretion, or phlegm, hold or ſeem to hold 
a deaf ear to all tale-bearers ; yet are not the 
leſs acquainted with the ſceret calumnies of 
them who make us openly the warmeſt pro- 
feſſion.— But, I hope to make it evident to 
the world, that no French gold, the dread of 
a ſtadholder, nor that of being ſtripped of 
power, have had any the leaſt influence on 
our conduct by not chiming in with the views 
of a neighbouring _— 
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- Ip from what I ſhall ſay on the fubje& of 
the propoſed alliance, it ſhall appear to be 
deſtructive of the tranquillity, trade, and in- 
tereſt of the Republic, I hope diſapprobation 


will not be imputed to either the influence, 


or the gold of France, I will not take upon 
me to charge either the late or the preſent 
miniſters of L——n with being penſioners 
to that crown; but, I ſay, that they could 
not have ſerved her more efficaciouſly, had 
they taſted liberally of her bounties *, &c. 
Bor the being penfioners to France is not 
the only charge induſttiouſſy whiſpered againſt 
the miniſters of the Republic. The dread 
of a ſtadholder is imputed to them as the 


moſt heinous crime. How great has been 


the pains, how refined the addreſs, to inſure 
the people, on this head, with ſentiments in- 


jurious to the honour and probity of thoſe in 


the adminiſtration of out affairs + ? 
Tux dread of being ſtripped of power, or 
rather the luſt of power, is the third charge 


_ privately ſuggefted agamft the miniſters of 


the Republic. They little know how greatly 
the toil of office in this country exceeds the 
emoluments that accrue from it, who artaign 


Dutch miniſters of unfaithfalneſs to their 
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I have here omitted more ſevere reflections on the Britiſh 
miniſters at the time, as tending, not to anſwer my purpoſe of 
upanimity and concord in this nation ſo defireable at preſent. 

+ [I ſhall not repeat what was urged on this occaſion, it not 
being conſiſtent with my view. 


country 


country in order to continue their power. It 
is not here as with thoſe who ally fork 
to diſcredit us with our fellow ſubje&ts. We 
have no immenfe public revenue to count 
over a gridiron; every town in each province 
having it's own diſtinct receivers ; and the 
revenue of each apphed under their own. Par- 
ticular inſpection. ; 

FROM this ſhort but Faithful pourtraitatesF 
the minifterial function Here, you may per- 
ceive the juſtice of the odium fectetly ends 
voured to be fixed upon thofe in the admi- 
niſtration of out affairs, for fupporting the 
intereſt of the Republic. At is an ungrateful 
taſk to rake into the miſconduct of others, 
particularly, of thoſe whom one is inclined, 
for intereſt, as well as choice, to think well 
of ; but, ſince ſpeaking without difguiſe is 
become of abſolute neceſſity, in order to ju- 

ſtify the conduct on this fide the water, T 
hope 1 hall Rand excuſable for what the na- 
ture of my fubject requires I ſhould conſider 
with plainnefs and freedom. Here, was 1 
inclined to lay open old ſores, 'tmight I prove, 
from the ſeveral gradations of milconduct in 
the cabinet of In 'fince queen Anne's 
death, that the preſent power of France, the 
inability of this Republic, and that of Bun 
itſelf, the misfortunes of the heireſs of Au- 
Atria, and the diſtractions of Europe, are not 
ſo much the effects of chance and French 
politics, as of B——h blunders, and corrup- 
tion, Of the latter I am ſatisfied the mini- 
ſters 
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ters of this Republic may be gl but 


I am ſorry I. cannot ſo juſtly acquit them of 


error in embracing too implicitly many of 


the falſe maxims of their neighbours. 
Tux late miniſters of the Republic, who 


alone are accountable for à miſtaken defe- 


Tence to the cabinet of L——n in the late 
reign, might be excuſable for ſuppoſing that 


a new family would take no ſtep to irritate or 
weaken the only powers they could depend 
upon, much leſs court and aggrandize thoſe 


whom they had moſt reaſon to dread and 
guard againſt—Our late ſtateſmen might 
be deceived in concurring with a court where 


their intereſt was now become the ſame with 


the republic's. This was the foundation they 


built upon in acceding to the guadruple al- 


liance, and the treaty of Hanover.—Here 
ariſe many other rancorous reflections upon 
the conduct of the court of England; which, 
as I conceive they will anſwer no end to 
either nation at preſent, I have expunged 


only reaſon for hinting what has been 


urged in favour of the. conduct of Hol- 


land 1s to ſhew, that the cabinet of Holland 
think that we have not acted upon a right 


footing of policy with them : and does not 
this ſeem. to point out the neceſſity for the 
court of England to change her ſyſtem to- 
wards. the Dutch? It certainly does : but 


how that ſyſtem may be happily changed, ſo 


to content the Dutch as to draw them abſo- 
lutely into the Britiſh ſcale of power, ſeems to 
Es BD 
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be the great po litical probletn neceſfary to be 
inveſtigated, for the mutual ſecurity of both &. 
That Holland has changed ber ſyſtem towards 
Great Britain is certain; and that if Great 
Britain would efeffually induce Holland to 
fall in with her meaſures ; there is a ſomething 
wanting, that neither court ſeems yet to have 
fallen npon. But, if Holland bad bit upon 
the one thing needful unleſs the court of Eng- 
land were ri 75 it, Holland would never 
ſuggeſt it; the propofition would never come 
firſt from the 4 £9 of Holland to that 0 
Great Britain: no; the latter muſt take the 
lead ; England muſt herſelf bit upon the grand 
arcanum of union between the two ſtates, and 
Holland wwill chearfully embrate it; if it is 
condutted with the addreſs requifite on an oc- 
cafion ſo Importantly intereſting to both Vo- 
tentates. 
Bor to continue the Dutchman's Teaſons- 
for change of conduct in the States General 
towards this nation, leaving out every thing 
acrimonious, that may irritate rather than 
conciliate.— The ' Engliſh miniſtry, conti- 
. hues this ſtateſman, do not, or, perhaps, 
will not ſee that the unequal load [meaning 
their public debts and taxes] is, and always 
muſt. be a drawback upon the credit, or in- 
fluence of Fiat country while ſhe continues to 


* . 
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a 


* W again ariſing further refleRtions contrary to my i in- 
tentions, I paſs them over. © 
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be burthened with them. Mat nation, 


7 ſays the Dutch miniſter, in Europe can 


reckon on Britain's ſupporting a war againſt 


France: with the neceſſary vigor, while ſhe 


groans under the weight of - fifty millions ſter- 


lings of debt? Here Io Engliſhmen ſeriouſly, 


refſect upon the Dutch miniſters reaſons.— 


As our public debts and taxes are in the road 
to be doubled the above ſum before the War is 
ended, ſhould not this rauſe and animate us 
to change our domeſtic as well as our - foreign 
ſyſtem? From theſe motives, I laboured the 
laſt year, to ſhow. the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of 1 the ſupplies within the year, in or- 
der to put a ſtop for ever to the encreaſe of 
the public debts, and taxes ||; than which-no- 
thing will give greater weight, with Holland, 

and other powers, and induce them to liſten 


to what may be urged in favour of a new for- 


eign ſy ſtem. 71K arfy 4: 

175 1 drained ws 8 

continues the Dutch miniſter, France has 
been painted of late in memorials and ſpeeches, 

we, in theſe provinces are too well acquainted 
with her natural and political ſtrength, not to 
dread that ſbe will, as in ber late wars, when 
ſhe had all Europe for enemies, be able to wage 
a ten or twelve years war; if ever ſhe; ſhould 


be forced into one, by either. one or both the ma- 
ritime powers. In ſuch caſe, what muſt be- 
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Il dee my Great Britain's true (tem, 


will 
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"will always bear the greater part of the ex- 
bences 0 ſuch”, a war: what, 1 ay, muſt be 
her condition then, if even now. all Europe 


ſee her drop under the weight of her preſent 


debts, taxes, and the decay of her trade, and 
induſtry? In ſuch a ſituation, how feeble her 
efforts in the general cauſe of liberty; how 
miſtakeri would they be, who ſhoulc teckon 
75 per, 17 8 able to 1 00 her der 


and 1 oy a war as that with Pane 
would neceſſarily be? Would not this be 
more likely, than that ſhe ſhould be able to 
maintain ſo vigorous a war with that crown 
as might induce her to ſue, for peice with hu- 
mility, as in the days of Anne? Should not 
theſe ſevere reflections excite us to fortn ſuch 
a ſyſtem of power as will enable England 
and her allies to pf N with this 
great leviathan? 

pon recolledtiog; ſays be, I don't bio 
but 1 might have been guilty of a breach of 
charity in imputing to one man all the miſ- 
conduct of the cabinet, which he was ſup- 
poſed to direct. For, though it be criminal 
to concur in deſtructive meaſures, yet, as 
there are degrees of guilt, he who only con- 
 curs, cannot be deemed as highly criminal as 
he who lays the 1 and directs. If, there- 
| ; Fre ve, 
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| fore, the great delinquent was under any 

controul, he may be looked upon as an ac- 
ceſſary rather than a principal; and, though 


by the civil law there are no acceffaries, in 
caſes of homicide all are principals; it is not 


ſo in treaſon, either againſt a ſingle magi- 
ſtrate, or the ſtate. In theſe caſes, the Eh 
mover is the moſt obnoxious. _ 

Ir then the favourite was obliged to ſteer 


by the lights ſet up by his immediate prede- 


ceſſors in the adminiſtration ; if he was com- 
pelled to walk in the paths chalked out for 
him, he was guilty, but not ſuperlatively ſo. 
He was criminal for ſtooping to addreſs, or 
ſhrinking at frowns ; he was guilty for hav- 
ing ſoothed the paſſions of any man or men 
in violation of his allegiance to his country, 


or regard to the freedom of mankind, but 


ſtill is leſs guilty than 2 
Tux ſucceſſors to that great man's power 
may poſſibly, on the ſtrength of his ſtrain of 


reaſoning, plead the fame excuſe in bar of 


any exceptions which may be taken to their 
conduct, ſince he has laid down, But their 


own oppoſition to the late miniſters adminiſtra- 
tion, cuts away all ground of excuſe. for their 


ſhaping their conduct by his, &c. [Here the 
Dutch ſtateſman ſpeaks out; he declares the 
neceſſity of a change of meafures in the Bri- 
tiſh court ; that a change of men only can 


anſwer no end: but here ſeems to ariſe a 


*difficulty ; raw, freſh men, unexperienced in 
public buſineſs do not ſeem capable of chang- 
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ing the Britiſh ſyſtem as they ſhould do: 


however - good their hearts may be; and, 
however great weight and influence they may 
have 1n parliamentary debate ; yet, when they 
attempt a new plan of government, and come 
to carry it into execution; they often find 
themſelyes in a labyrinth, and incapable of 
forming ſuch new plan of power, that ſhall 
remedy the defects in the conduct of their 
predeceſſors ; and, therefore, however public 
ſpirited andglorious their intentions may prove; 
yet, if they are found unequal to the forming 
of the proper plan or plans themſelves, re- 
quiſite to extricate the nation from thoſe 
difficulties under which it may labour, they 
are bound in duty as chearfully to give up 
the helm, as they were ready to embrace it: 
or, to endeavour at a hearty union with the 
more experienced ſtateſmen, and with an 
amiable and true patriot-condeſcention com- 


municate to them their overſights, and join 


their hearts as well as their heads with the 
more experienced, to fave their ſinking 
country: let theſe true friends of their 
country lay aſide all private reſentment, and 
let them call into their aid all who may 
Bow any ways aſliſting, in the divers 
ranches of the miniſterial function. And, 


if they know the integrity of their own 


hearts; if they are ſenſible that their inten- 


tions are to rectify paſt miſtakes in the go- 


vernment, or to eradicate all malverſation ; 
It is no leſs their duty to call into their aſſiſ- 
F743 tance 
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tance all perſons of any talents to be uſeful to 
the ſtate, than to aim at taking the lead? A 


miniſter may act with great abilities and dig- 
nity in a particular department, becauſe he 


may be more than equal to the fame in all 


reſpects: but, when he graſps at being pre- 


mier, and undeftakes the whole miniſterial 


duty upon himſelf, and to direct and con- 
troul all ſubordinate to him, it is impolitic to 
reject and contemn ſervices that are tendered 
him, where they promiſe any thing conſiſ- 
tent with the public felicity : becauſe ſuch 
who' are able to ſerve a wiſe and a faithful 
' miniſter, may be provoked to do otherwiſe 
from motives of reſentment. Men of capacity, 
and of malignant ſpirit may, from revenge, lay 
_ ſchemes to clog the beſt and wiſeſt admini- 
ſtration; and, although this is a deteſtable 
Principle; yet it being too prevalent, the pro- 
found ſtateſman will guard againſt evils of this 
kind, and cheriſh, inſtead of deſpiſe merit, 
becauſe it muſt at length, bring ſcorn and 
contempt upon themſelves, and indicate that 
they are no thorough paced politicians. 
Bor, if there is a neceſſity of alteration 
of meaſures, in regard either to our foreign or 
domeſtic concerns, why cannot the miniſters 
experienced in public buſineſs as well under- 


take the requiſite reforms, as thoſe who have 


never been tried? Do not all men acquire 


knowledge by experience? If the flateſman 


p has once experienced that he has committed 
miſtakes, Is there not more diſcredit to bY 
{if 
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ſiſt in them, than rectify them? And how 
Can they better be convinced of this, with re- 
ſpect to Holland; than to find it 's cabinet fo 

1 to Britiſh influences? | 

To retarn' again to the Dutch extilifier, 
waving all particulars confiſtent with the then 
ſtate of public affairs.“ As for this Re- 
public, urges he, though the late miniſtet 
paid her not fo open court, nor was ſo laviſh + 
of his profeſſions to her, as the ſucceſſors; 
yet J muſt ſay in his behalf, that if he did 
not behave towards' her with ſo great polite- 
neſs, and ceremony, he was not Jeſs candid 
and ſincere. If ſhe found him no courtier, 
ſhe could not prove him a hypocrite 
Bur it is needleſs to deſcant more cainutely 
on the ſituation of foreign affairs at the time 
when the miniſter laid down; there is none 
here can be ignorant of it! It is more to our 
purpoſe to take a view of affairs as they ſtand 
at preſent. 

Tux new miniſtry were no leſs eftcernitl * 
abroad than at home. Their ability was'not 
doubted, and their virtue not ſo much as 
ſuſpected. They had the hearts of their 
countrymen with them, and the wiſhes of 
all Europe, except the partiſans of France. 
So pleaſed were we in Holland with the 
change in London, that public rejoicing had 
been made on the occaſion by ſome, if our 
more moderate magiſtrates had not thought 
them indecent, as being obliquely reflecting 
on the judgment of one whoſe character they 
were tender of, Great men ſeldom make a 

Fi 4 | wrong 
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wrong choice; but, if they do, they ſoon 


rectify their error. Reſolution in ſorae often 
degenerates to obſtinacy, and then ceaſes tq 
be a virtue. 


Tux eyes of Europe were upon the ſuc- 


ceſſors of the removed miniſter. France 
trembled that ſo powerful a neighbouring na- 
tion ſhould be wiſely conducted and become 
united, as there was ſcarce a doubt that they 


would by their new leaders. Spain began to 


repent that ſhe had formed any ſchemes on 
Italy; in ſhort, every prince, every ſtate that 
had been inveigled into the ſchemes of France 
was in dread that new ſalutary meaſures in 
the cabinet of L——n would be the certain 
conſequence of the late miniſters removal. 


Tux independant friends of univerſal free- 


dom, on the other hand, expected a change 
of meaſures in E——4d ;' but far from dread- 
ing any evil conſequence that could attend 
ſuch change, they doubted not that it would 


tend to the cementing ſuch an alliance as muſt 


bave a view to ſtopping the carreer of France, 
and ſecuring the liberties of Europe. But we 
of theſe provinces out- went ki others, in 
hopes that we might now fafely rely on the 
wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and integrity of a cabi- 
net, which we could nat reckon upon far up- 
wards of twenty years before. We ſaw 
France extending her power; and we ſaw 


the neceſſity of checking her ambition, but 


could not with any hopes of ſucceſs enter info 


any meaſures for the purpoſe, whilſt the late 
. miniſter 
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| miniſter prefided over the councils of the on 
nation in Europe moſt 6-28 of aiding i in 1. 
| glorious deſign. 

Bur now the ſcene was changed: we ſaw. 
a4 -ett of men riſe to power that had for. many 
peoears profeſſed to have oppoſed the late mini- 
ſter, ſolely on account of his miſconduct at 
| home, his ſubſerviency to France, and his 

neglect of all the natural allies of his country, 
As from ſuch men all that was great and glo- 
rious might have been expected, no wonder 
that we were as ſanguine in our hopes of 
their conduct as all their own fellow ſubjects 
were. They might have influenced us here 
in Holland as eaſily as their own country- 
men; and might have as readily brought us 
into alliance, as they commanded the trea- 
ſure of their own nation: ſuch was the high 
opinion conceived here, as well as at home, 
of their virtues and abilities, | 
Bur how deluſive are hopes built upon 
probity of men ! Scarce had we the dender 
news of the advancement of the late 
nents, but we had advice that they capi tulated 
before they were advanced; that they were 
not only to ſecure the retreat of the late mi- 
niſter, but embrace his maxims, and ſteer 
as he ſhould direct from behind the curtain. 
Though this piece of intelligence came con- 
firmed to us f rom thoſe whole fidelity we had 
no reaſqn ta ſuſpect; yet were we flow, and 
I the floweſt of all my colleagues, in be- 
lieving any thing ſo injurious to the characters 


of 
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of | the riſing ſtateſmen, &c.—1 Was, hows. 


. ever, miſtaken. I too fondly ſuppoſed that 


ſenſible men would act as it became them to 


do.—Miſtaken notion, particularly with re- 
gard to a neighbouring nation] To judge of 


them with any certainty, in their political ca- 


pacity, the ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe they will al- 
ways act in direct oppofitton to the true intereſt 
E oO NO 
Ix the cabinet of Holland has judged of 
the Britiſh miniſtry according to the undiſ- 
guiſed ſentiments of the Dutch ſtateſmen, it 


18 no wonder that they do not draw with us; 
and that all harmony between us is deſtroyed: 


and that they do judge ſo in reality, their 
conſtant conduct has too long ſignificantly 
declared; —and this effectually accounts for 
their meaſures.—It- ſeems then that the i- 
niſtry of England has not yet happily flruck 
upon the right ſyſtem to gain over the Dutch; 
and the latter, as we find, repreſent it as if 
they had been under the ſame French influence, 
with which many in England have ſuſpected 
the Dutch miniſiry to have been. For my 
own part, who have no reaſon to be partial 
towards either, I cannot help declaring, that 
Jam rather inclined to think this general 
charge on either fide to be groundleſs and de- 
famatory: I rather attribute ſuſpicions of 
this kind to the difficulties that the men in 
power in both councils have found in falling 
upon thoſe meaſures that can produce and 
cement the deſired good underſtanding, * 
| an 


REL. - 
and friendſhip between Great Britain and 


Holland; and the lucky policy of France in 
projecting ſuch as have" tended to Te 


them. 


TEE ambition of France, confines; our 


Dutch orator, and the giſtractions on the 


continent, required domeſtic unanimity, with- 
out ſeeing which confirmed, the ſtates of 


Europe could not ſafely rely on the alliance 


of B—n, &c. [This gives us the natural idea 
of the ſentiments which the Dutch entertain of 
our eternal miniſterial diſtractions; what high 
diſhonour do they not reflect upon the kings 
councils, and the glory of the nation. While 
things are ſo, is it to be wondered that we 
can neither influence the Dutch, or any other 
cabinet of Europe to good purpoſe ? If the 
axe was once laid to the root of theſe evils, 

we might expect things to go better with 
us; and miniſters get more wealth (if that 
was their idol) as well as more laſting glory 


to themſelves and families.} 


AFTER leaving out much of Mynheer's 
matter that was agreeable to the then circum- 
ſtances of affairs, .and that bears extremely 
hard againſt our Engliſh miniſters, the gen- 
tleman proceeds thus:—** The late miniſter 
having been univerſally condemned for ſtoop- 


ing to French influence, it was thought ne- 


ceſſary that his ſucceſſors ſhould ſhew that 
they were men of high mettle, and more 


exalted virtue. But as nothing could more 


effectually remove all ſuſpicion of being held 
| "ON 1 4 
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min the late miniſter's leading-ſtrings, às tak- 
ing, or at leaſt affecting to be inclined to 
take, young Lewis by the whiſkers, it was 
reſolved they ſhould aſſume a ffrutting air, 
ſtamp the foot at the old cardinal, call him 
hard names, and tell him he muſt be civil, 
or what? Why that the fimple Dutch 
would be forced, if they proved wiſe enough 
not to ſee the fallacy, to join-againſt France in 
ſpite of their teeth : that the beſt troops of 


B—n would be tranſported to Flanders; with 
ſome reflections that I chooſe to omit, as 


thinking them unſeaſonable, as well as hide. 
cent, upon —— Here was the ſcheme, ſays 


the - miniſterial Dutchman; and it muſt be 


owned it was ſpecious and artful. 


Wuo could imagine that there was no in- 


tention of a rupture with France, when fo 
many engines ſhould appear at work for tear- 
ing her to pieces? Who could ſuſpect a court 
of having abſolutely determined to break 
with France, unleſs ſhe ſhould attempt an 


zinvaſion in a of the p—r, who ſhould 


ſend one of the principal nobles to preſs and 
bully the States General into an offenſive al- 
liance againſt that crown? With much more 
to the like purpoſe, turning our whole con- 
duct into a frenchified farce, — — 

Tux he goes on again :—* The ſcheme 
was well concerted, and executed ſo ſpe- 


ciouſly, that all Europe began to think that 


a rupture would neceſſarily enſue ; but, my 


I— ds, we of the ſtate had quite another igdea A 
1 
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the t0arlihe preparations of your country, We 
ſaw, as has been obſerved, a new miniſtry un- 
det an abſolute neceſſity of appearing to 
from the meaſures of the former miniſter, be- 
come univerſally hated, more from his cringing 
ſubſerviency to the houſe of Bourbon, than even 
to his corruption, and profuſion of public mo- 
ney.— ile ſoon diſcovered the drift of thoſe 
boftile ert which ſo much employed 
the thoughts F the politicians of Europe, and 
diverted theſe of the ſubject at home from ob- 
ſerving that the cabinet was ſtill influenced by 
the late miniſter, and that the new leaders had 
ſervilely adopted all his maxims, We could 
perceive the new miniſters implicitiy bowing to 
every defire of the court for requiring power ; 
but flill covering themſeves under the ſhelter of 
ſuccouring the queen of Hungary, and diſtreſſing 
France. [Heavy charge, and betrays great 
diſguſt againſt England. ]J 
_ We faw, my 1—ds, your court, as moſt 
courts are, enamoured more with the power | 
of doing harm than good. We ſaw her all Eff 
along graſping at all that could make her 10 
dreaded at home, and ſlighting all that might 
acquire her the good confidence and affec- 
tion of the people. This was the light we 
viewed your court in, when we heard of 
your embarkations for Flanders; nor did we 
alter our opinion when you urged us ſo 
eagerly to act jointly with you againſt France. 
Even now we fee no reaſon for altering our 
ſentiments. He then proceeds to ſupport his 
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charge againſt ous Britiſh miniſters, by an 
induction of particulars, and endeavouring 
to make them act in diſguiſe, and from quite 
other motives than appeared to the people; 
2 5 made a curſory 

mention of the motives, which, I think, in- 
duced the court of Ln to prels us fo ear- 
neſtly into an offenfive alliance, againſ France; 


and goes on as 1 


I ſhall now endeavour to point out our mo- 


tives for declining to contract any engage- 


ments that ſeem to threaten the tranquillity of 


the republic. 
« T HAvz taken 8 pains. to trace out 
the conduct of the late miniſter, in order to 


ſhew that the republic could, with no ſafety 


imaginable, contract with, or rely on, the 
court of L- n, whilſt he was at the helm: 


and J have obſerved ſuccinctly on the conduct 
of the new miniſtry, and compared it with 


the late, that it might be ſeen whether or 
no the reaſons. ſtill ſubſiſt, which induced 


the ſtates to harbour a diflidence of the vir- 
tue and wiſdom of their ancient allies, if 
the conduct be the ſame, as it ſeems to me 
evident that it is, the ſame reaſons ſtill ſub⸗ 
ſiſt for our diſtruſting the ępurt of L—n 


at preſent, as much as during the public in- 


* 


fluence of the late miniſter; and that the 
conduct of the late and preſent miniſtry is 


the ſame, appears, I think, manifeſtly from 


the conſequences. —[Here the Dutchman is 


again exceſſively ſevere againſt our miniſters, 
and en groe ] My l—ds, at the time 
3 | that 
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that we engaged with B—n: againſt France 
there were n 7 ifrons, no; diſcuntent that 
could poſhibly © ob ſtruct 4 vi gorous proſecu- 
tion 'of that juſt, and neceſſary war, &c. In 
thoſe days your, debts were not great, and 
your taxes were moderate; your trade was 
beneficial, your induſtry was, quick, your 
luxury was a pigmy, if compared with what 
it is at preſent. Sure I need not ſhew how 
greatly the ſame is altered of late: I need 
not be at the pains of pointing out what 
Every one knows; what all Europe knows. 

We cannot but ſee what all the world ſees, 
that B—n has neither ſ—n to direct her 
councils, nor generals to fight her battles, 

except your ps. We cannot avoid ſeeing 
the decreaſe of ber trade, i the, weight of her 
taxes, ber luxury,. and her debts, which might 

have been paid off: before now; and we muſt 75 
ee not to perceive, that ſhe is infinitely 
in a worſe plight at this time than when we | 
entered into an  denſre alliance with Fees 
2 

In thoſe days we could rely on the wit 
dom of B—n, her ſteadineſs and regard for 
the liberty of Europe, and the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt; but can we do ſo now, after ſo many 
repeated teſts of her bad conduct: Can we ſnut 
our eyes to her conduct towards her natural al- 
lies, fince the death of that excellent princeſs, 
who was the ſoul of the late general alliance? 

| Have we not ſeen the late emperor, the 
n of the empire, the King of i 
an 
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"und this 8 7 flighted always, often ir- 
. Titated, whilſt ſervile court was paid tv 
France, &c. kia 9 * | 


. THE tal | conſequences of ſo miſtaken 


a conduct are too viſible to be overlooked. 
We ſee them with that fincere concern which 
friendſhip diftates. We ſee a divided, dif- 
contented people, overburdened with taxes, 
groaning under the preſſure of debts, decay 
of trade, luxury, and penal laws. We ſee 
this people not long ago the terror of tyranny, 
and the delight of the virtuous, now become 
the object of general ſcorn and deriſion, and 
Vo may perceive, my l ds, from what 
J have faid of the conduct of your cabinet, 
and the ſituation of your country, that I 
don't hold it prudent or ſafe for this repub- 
lic to embrace the overtures you are pleaſed 
to make us. I obſerved that it may be 


neceſſary for the miniſtry to ſeem to be inclined 
to a war with France; but that in reality they 


never intended it. But ſuppoſing that the 
tongue had ſpoke the ſentiments of the heart, 


how unfaithful ſhould we be to our mother- 


country, ſhould we involve her in an unjuſt 
quarrel, to ſooth the preſent peeviſh humour 
of thoſe whoſe miſconduct has precipitated a 
_ daring, powerful, faithful nation into irreſo- 
lution, poverty, and perfidy ? Can we ven- 


ture on your councils, or your efforts in the pro- 


fecution of a French war, when ve ſee how you 


have miſapplied your force and your time in 


carrying on your preſent war with Spain? To 
Eo | embark 
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embark the republic in an expenſive dangerous 
war, in conjunction with a divided, diſcon- 
tented, debilitated, burdened, ill-condufted na- 
tion, would be a' weakneſs, removed but by 4 
very ſlender partition from madneſs. Forbid 
it heaven ! that the ſervants of the ſtate ſhould 
be enemies and betrayers of the republic, [May 
we not reaſonably believe, from the conduct 
of the Dutch, that theſe ſentiments, how- 
ever falſe they may be in the opinion of ſome, 
{till prevail in the cabinet of Holland? And, 
if they are falſe, ſhould we not thoroughly 
convince the Dutch of their miſtake, by our 
manifeſt contrary conduct? for that only 
will have weight with them,—Then he pro- 
ceeds again :] 
TP Britain, who prides berſelf in being 
empreſs of the ocean, makes ſo miſerable a hand 
of a war on ber favouri te element, what a 
ſeurvy figure muſt ſhe make in d | foreign land 
| war, againſt the powerfulleſs nation in the 
world ?—[ Are not theſe powerful motives 
for the Dutch to act as they have long done, 
and ſtill continue to do?]! | 
But, my l--ds, are you in earneſt when l 
you tell us that France is reduced ? What are ; 
her debts? I'll anſwer they do not amount to 
2 fourth of what Britain owes. What are 
her taxes? Not half what is. paid in Eng- 
land. The trade of France is viſibly in- 
creaſed; that of Britain is abſolutely de- 
creaſed. The gaſconade of pulling down 
France, this eagerneſs to preſs the republic 
Vor. 1I. G g into 
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into an offenſive alliance againſt that crown, 
may ſerve the purpoſe of the B—ſh miniſtry ; 
their meaſures may require ſuch props. But, 
my I— ds, the ſervants of this republic want 
no ſuch aids. They have no views, no in- 
tereſt ſeparate from the good of their dear 
country. They ſerve her to the beft of their 
kill, and the utmoſt of their power. They 
have not, nor ever will, put their country 
to an immenſe or any expence, in order to 
ſhare of the ſpoil, or delude their country- 
men. Had the ſervants of B—n obſerved 
this wiſe and patriot maxim, their country 


would be at this time as powerful as ſhe is 


otherwiſe, and France as impotent as ſhe is 
falſely painted to be. j 
TO put an end to the conference, which we 
hope will be the laſt on the preſent ſibbject, I 
muſt freely declare, that the conduct of B—n 
all along bas been fuch as would deter us from 
entering into new contracis with her, ſuppofing 
they thought her in earneſt. But as there is 
room for believing that all her late buſtle and 
_ outcry are calculated fo fome certain domeſtic 


purpoſes, we defire to be excuſed from having 


any hand in countenancing miniſterial colluſion. 
— The neutrality of the Netherlands is fo fo much 
our intereſt, tis much the intereſt of Europe we, 
that we are reſolved to preferve it at all 
Zards. Therefore, my ls, to convince you 
of our candour, we plainly tell you, that we 
ſhall look upon thoſe who commit hoſtilities 
In the N ctherlands as enemies to the _ 
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lic, and treat them as ſuch to the utmoſt of 


our power,—Your I—ps will be pleaſed to 


look upon this as the final anſiber to the 
ropoſals you have made us from your court. 
185 now to beg your I- ps pardon for hav- 

ing taken up ſo much of your time, and par- 
ticularly for my harſhneſs of expreſſion, to 
which the nature of the ſubject obliged 
me.” The end of the abſtra& of the Dutch 


miniſter's ſpeech. 

Wr find that the Dutch miniſter roundly 
charges the Britiſh miniſtry with being quite 
frenchified ever ſince the treaty of Utrecht, — 
That they have pretended only to go to war 
with France, but were never ſince in earneſt. 


— That they have increaſed the public debts 


| and taxes, not to humble France, or right 


ourſelves with SpAIN, but to anſwer other 
domeſtic purpoſes, which the Dutch refuſed 
to countenance, —That it is the intereſt of 
the republic to adhere to their neutrality.— 
That it would prove ruinous to them, if they 
were to be Hence to follow the offenſive 
meaſurcs that may be neceſſary to the views 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, —That our wars by 
land and ſea have been ſo illy conducted, that 
they cannot ſafely ally with us againſt any 
enemy,—That though miniſters have been 
changed, there has been no change in our 
meaſures —That our meaſures have been 
ſuch, that they have brought an indignity 
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and contempt upon the Britiſh nation at all 
the courts in Europe. That our commerce 
has decayed, while that of France has in- 
creaſed. —That we grow poorer and poorer, 
and France richer and richer ; and that while 
Britain purſues meaſures ſo deſtructive to her 
intereſt and her honour, the Dutchman blunt- 
ly tells our noble lords, that the cabinet of 
Holland will never be ſwayed by this nation 
to come vigorouſly into any war with us 
againſt France; and therefore, that if we are 


brought into any broils, we muſt get out of 


them ourſelves as well as we can, and not 
depend upon their aſſiſtance; for that they 
cannot depend upon our fidelity or ability.— 
That they think themſelves able to take care 


of themſelves, with what other allies they 


can obtain, whereon they can better depend 
than on Britain, This ſeems to be the ſub- 
ſtance of Mynheer's ſpeech ; from which I 
have expunged ſuch matter, as I thought 
might tend, at preſent, rather to widen than 
heal our domeſtic breaches.—This I have 
done to ſhew my moderation at ſo critical a 


conjuncture; and yet have gone ſo far as may 


be requiſite to remind us of what may be 
neceſſary to be done, to wipe off thoſe re- 


flections of the Dutch; and that not only 


from a motive to the re-eſtabliſhment of old 
friendſhips between Great Britain and her an- 


cient and natural allies the Hollanders, but 


to diſſipate every evil impreſſion that may be 
made on other courts to the diſhonour of our 
os. own; 
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own ; for if we loſe all our weight and dig- 
nity with the States General, we cannot ex- 
pect to maintain them in any other courts ; 
becauſe, the political contagion will inevitably 
ſpread itſelf throughout Europe; and what 
muſt prove the conſequence ? Why truly we 
muſt exhauſt our vital treaſure, while we 
have a ſhilling left, to purchaſe the friend 
ſhip of every court, that may have it in their 
power to do us the leaſt miſchief ; becauſe, 
according to the Dutch miniſter's ſentiments, 
they look upon us with contempt, and as an 
ignominious milch- cow. Whereas, a nation 
that ſuſtains its honour and dignity with fo- 
reign ſtates, and is famed for the wiſdom of 
its councils, will do more with a nod, than 
the other can with her millions. Let theſe 
reflections of the Dutch be true or falſe, they 
have done unſpeakable injury and diſhonour 
to theſe kingdoms, becauſe we know they 
have been induſtriouſly propagated by our 
enemies at all the courts in Europe. If the 

Dutch have been impoſed upon, why have 
they not been unanſwerably refuted? Why 
has not the whole republic been convinced 
of the falſhood of thoſe accuſations, and thoſe 
prejudices conceived in Holland againſt this 
nation eradicated? For they have done in- 
finite miſchief to this kingdom in point of 
trade, as might be eaſily ſhewn.— But, on 
the contrary, if theſe charges are true, and 
will hold good againſt former miniſters only, 
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why is not our miſtaken conduct rectified ? 
Why do we not inſtantly convince the Dutch, 
and all the world, that our miniſters are 


not a frenchified crew, as to pretend only to 


declare war againſt that nation, but with no 
intent to fight or hurt them, our views be- 
ing ſolely, as the Dutch miniſter barefacedly 
aſſerts, to raiſe immenſe ſums of money for 
the fake of domeſtic plunder, and to partici- 
pate of French gold too! For a charge of 


this nature to be made againſt Britiſh mini- 


ſters, by our moſt ancient, our moſt natural, 
and our moſt important ally, muſt greatly 
concern, if not ſhock, every true friend to 
theſe kingdoms. And what can diſſipate theſe 
notions, at home or abroad, but a thorough 
change in the whole Britiſh ſyſtem | ? If thoſe 


who ſhall take the helm are not able to effect 


this, they ſhould not attempt it; for nothing 
elſe will retrieve the intereſt and the glory of 
the nation. But I hope the nation has thoſe 
who are not leſs able than willing to retrieve 
the honour and glory of theſe kingdoms, and 
every honeſt man will lend them their aid. — 


Such, and ſuch only, I ſhall be ambitious to 


ſerve as a private man. 

To lay a foundation for the defirable change 
that ſeems abſolutely neceflary, has been the 
end of all my poor political labours ; but the 

ſuperſtructure can never be erected by ſcrib- 
bling alone ; that muſt be accompliſhed by 


other meaſures ; defigned to be communi- 


cated 
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cated to ſuch only who are no leſs capable 
than willing to ſet about the great work in 
earneſt: and it is to be hoped that heaven 
will ſoon raiſe up in this kingdom mi- 
niſters of ſtate that will cordially and chear- 
fully embrace the tender of my ſervice upon 
this and ſome other occaſions, that I hum 
bly apprehend will be attended with conſe- 
- quences importantly intereſting to the king- 


dom, and no leſs honourable to themſelves. — 


LET me not be miſunderſtood here, that 

I mean only meaſures, whereby Holland 
alone muſt be convinced of the rectitude 
of our intentions, and her patriots in power 
influenced to acquieſce therein, No; we 
mean much more than that: for the whole 
power of Holland alone, as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, being united with that of Britain, would 
not anſwer the end of reducing France as 
ſhould be done, to procure a laſting and an 
honourable peace : we propoſe likewiſe ſuch 
an increaſe to the power of Holland, as will 
ſoon give that republic much greater weight 
both by ſea and land than thoſe out of the ſe- 
cret can conceive.— Nor is this all; we aim 
at nothing leſs than the bringing ſuch other 
allies into the Britiſh ſcale, as will anſwer 
the end aimed at: and, what will not eaſily 
be credited, I am ſenfible all that we hum- 
bly pretend to may be accompliſhed at one 
third part of thoſe continental expences that 
have only brought about rope-of-ſand confe- 
 Gg4 deracies, 
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8 deracies, and been productive of nought but 
. temporary amuſements; nought but a peace 


liable to be broke, as it were, ; the ſucceeding. 


year. 


Bur if the Dutch, upon the ſyſtem in- 


tended, be deaf to their intereſt, it may be 
executed without them: ſo that the court of 
England would not depend upon the Dutch; 

ſhe would then have many ſtrings to her po- 


litical bow, and Holland would be glad to 
make one amongſt the reſt, when that re- 
public ſhall be convinced that ſhe could not 
act with ſecurity, but in concert with Great 
Britain, who then would fully have it in her 
power to diſcover infallibly which was the real 


frenchified court, either that of London - 
the Hague, But if the States General, 

ſich caſe, ſhould till prefer a deütrellty, 
that would no leſs determine her to be under 


French influence, than her throwing her 


whole weight into the French ſcale againſt 


Britain and” her allies : and if ſhe did do lo, 


ſhe would run the hazard of abſolute ruin, 
and that none but faithleſs miniſters would 
ſaffer, and they would certainly ſuffer for it, 
from the juſt eme and indignation of 
the people, who would be no leſs ſenſible than 
the wiſeſt patriot of the intereſt and glory of 
their ſtate, when the court of England ſhould 
undertake to render it more than ever the 
High and Mighty States of Holland : and 
this appears, to my humble Judgment, to be 
1 in 
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in the power of Great Britain to accompliſh, 


and that with as much intereſt and honour 
to herſelf, as to the States General of the 
United Provinces —And L will preſume far- 


ther to declare, that all this may be done 


without any objection from the moſt fan- 
guine ante-ſtadtholderiah. 

IAM too well acquainted with the pre- 
ſent ſtrength and power of France, to ima- 
gine ſhe is to be ſo eaſily reduced within the 
bounds needful for the ſecurity of Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, and the liberties of all 
Chriſtendom; and I have too ſufficiently 
proved, in theſe diſcourſes, the commercial 
broad-bottom, that crown has eſtabliſhed, 
for the future augmentation of her trade and 


her maritime power, to think that we ſhall be 


ever able to reduce her within the requilite 


preſervative bounds, unleſs we do it by the 


preſent war ; apprehending that any peace 
we can expect to make with them now, muſt 
prove far more diſadvantageous and diſho- 
nourable than the continuance of a war ; 
eſpecially if it be not conducted upon other 
principles than it has ever yet been: and for 


not carrying on a war upon the principles 
hereby hinted at, I am certain that no mini- 


ſters in this kingdom have ever been blame- 
able, becauſe I am too ſenſible that ſuch is the 


nature of the deſign, that it never ſo much 


as entered into their imagination; and, 
therefore, there could be no guilt where 


there 
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chere was no knowledge; for we cannot put 
. certain undiſcovered maxims of policy upon 
the footing of diſcovered and promulgated 


laws; for although ignorantia juris non ex- 
cuſat; yet it is quite otherwiſe with regard 
to the meaſures we allude too; nor have 
they, I am confident, been leſs thought of 
by the Dutch miniſtry, than the Britiſh ; if 


they had, we may preſume they might and 
would have found ways to have ſuggeſted 
them to our own; unleſs indeed they have 


had indubitable reaſons, in a long courſe of 
negociations with the king's miniſters, to 


know that they really are as hearty friends 


to the French as the Dutchman would have 


us believe they have been enemies to his 


country : but this cannot eafily be known to 


others. However, if the ſtates of Holland 


have heretofore had reaſon to know, or even 
to imagine, that the court of England has 


uſed them ill, and been more in the intereſt 


of France than in that of their natural ally, 
we cannot blame the Dutch for acting the 
part they have done, and which they at pre- 
ſent do: but it is to be hoped that we ſhall 
ſoon have a miniſtry at the head of the king's 
affairs, who will diſſipate all thoſe evil im- 
preſſions in Holland, by convincing them 
that they are not of the frenchified ſtamp.— 


The nation expects to ſee a truly patriot mi- 


niſtry ; ſuch a miniſtry as ſhall have well 
ſtudied, not only the eſſential political lines of 
3 public 
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public buſineſs, as well with regard to fo- 
reign as domeſtic concerns: a miniſtry alſo 
thoroughly inſtructed in all the various de- 
partments, and all the practical ſubordinate 
dependencies and connections: a miniſtry 
that will court and not deſpiſe uſeful infor- 
mation from all quarters, and who are ſo 
happily turned for the adminiſtration of na- 
tional affairs, as to be capable of ſuperintend- 
ing every department, and directing the rud- 
der of the whole: a miniſtry who will ſcorn 
to ſcreen themſelves by urging that this was 
not done within my department, this is out 
of my province, I am not anſwerable for 
it, &c. We ſay, it is to be hoped, that the 
king will make choice of ſuch able miniſters 
for the chief domeſtic officers of ſtate who 
have wiſe heads, as well as honeſt hearts, to 
conduct public buſineſs with eaſe to them- 
ſelves, general ſatisfaction to the people, and 
joy to our aged ſovereign, and dignity to the 
heir apparent to the crown. And as the ſtate 
and management of our home and foreign 
affairs is cloſely connected, it is likewiſe to 
be defired, that we may have a miniſtry no leſs 
{killed in foreign than domeſtic concerns; a 
miniſtry as well acquainted with the finances 
of other countries as of their own, and no 
leſs informed of the trade and the arts of 
other ſtates and empire than of thoſe of Great 
Britain.—A miniſtry thus informed in the 
ſtate of foreign nations, will always be able 
to treat with them to the advantage and ho- 

nour 
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nour of their country, and to make ſuch 
treaties of commerce, friendſhip, and alli- 


ance, as will prove the mutual ſteady ſup- 


port and proſperity of theſe kingdoms, and 
all with whom they ſhall ally.—This being 
is caſe, Great Britain will have no occa- 


ion to expend. millions in the purchaſe of al- 


liances: on the contrary, every ſtate will 
court our friendſhip, and be lead by the 


wiſdom of Britiſh councils; becauſe ſuch 


councils will conſult the proſperity and hap- 
pineſs of our natural allies, in conjunction 
with our own: for upon the baſis of reci- 
procal intereſt only can ſolid and permanent 
treaties ſubſiſt. 3 3 

STRANGE it is that there ſhould be no 
obſervation more common amongſt our 
neighbours abroad than this, That the peo- 


ple of England, of all others, are the worſt 


reaſoners on foreign affairs; and this I fear 
is as juſt as it is general: for our ſituation, 
which deprives us of eaſy intercourſe, and 
happily ſaves us from any immediate con- 


nection with the people of the continent, 


renders the ſtudy of their intereſts and poli- 
cies at once more difficult and leſs intereſt- 
ing ; while the few who have had the op- 
portunities of being well informed in theſe 
things, inſtead of making the proper uſe 
thereof, have turned their thoughts to other 
kind of reflections: and, indeed, if the 
ground- work is not well laid before travel, 


1 
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it is rare that any ſolid knowledge is gained 
by tour after tour ; for the ſubſtantials of 
treaty-making are not to be acquired, we 
apprehend, by the mere converſe of the 
world, that ſcarce ever entering into its fun- 
damentals, whereon it eſſentially depends. 


DIs: 


DISSERTATION XXXV, 
Of the conduct of the court of Spain towards 


that of Great Britain fince the peace .of 


Utrecht ; with confiderations on the extraor- 
dinary friendſhip that we may reaſonably 
expect from that nation at preſent. 


T has been no uncommon thing for us to 


have from three to four, and even ſome- 
times five hundred veſſels, great and ſmall, 


of theſe nations in ſeveral ports of Spain at 
once; and ſeldom, throughout the whole 


year, leſs than two hundred at a time. It 
has been common to ſee a hundred, and of- 
ten two hundred fail of Britiſh and Iriſh ſhips 
in the Bay of Cadiz at a time, Two thirds 
of our Newfoundland and New England 


trade for /i depended on Spain; nor were 
we leſs obliged to that kingdom for the great 


advantage that accrued from our being their 


carriers of Europe, during times of peace 


with that nation. We traded with the Spa- 
niards, and for them, from Hamburgh, Hol- 
land, and from all the Eaſt and North ſeas; 
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and to and from the extended coaſts of Italy, 
Turkey, Barbary, as well as from Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. —We ſhared in the Spaniſh 
Weſt-India trade as largely as any nation in 
Europe ;—and the balance of trade between 
Great Britain and her'other dominions, and 
the kingdom of Spain, was conſiderably in our 
favour, and it was well worth the while of 
this kingdom to maintain a ſtrict friendſhip 
with this nation, for the ſake of our com- 
mercial connections; when the old Spaniſh 
proverb we know was, Paz con . | 
con todos ofos Ia guerra, Peace with England 
and war with all the reſt of the world. 

Bur ſo it is, the caſe is greatly altered of 
late years. Spain has greatly decreaſed in her 
imports of Britiſh manufactures, as well to 
old Spain as to new; and yet our imports 
from thence have been far from declining in 
the like proportion ; the French have not 
only greatly ſupplanted us in the Spaniſh Eu- 
ropean trade, but have obtained by far the 
greateſt ſhare in the ſupply of the galleons 
and flota, they being of late years by far 
more highly favoured then Britain in their 
commerce to old Spain as well as new; their 
woollen manufactures are become now far 
more in vogue there than the Engliſh; and 
their linens, filks, and gold and ſilver ma- 
nufaCtures are no leſs acceptable to the Spa- 
niſh dons. The French alſo have cut us 
out in a conſiderable part of the ſupply 4 
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the Spaniards with fiſh.—And that our whole 


trade with Spain muſt daily decline no one 


can doubt, when he conſiders that the Spa- 
niards, though long reproached for their com- 
mercial indolence and inactivity, having now 


ſtruck into an active commerce, are deter- 


mined to become their own maritime carriers, 
are ſtriging into fiſheries, and are taking 
every wiſe meaſure to eſtabliſh nurſeries for 
ſeamen, in order to raiſe a formidable royal 
navy. 

Tuer have likewiſe ſettled manufactories 
of almoſt every kind; they have allured away 
our woollen and filken manufacturers, and 
even our ſhip-carpenters, who, it ſeems, have 
already inſtructed the Spaniards in thoſe our 
moſt ineſtimable arts, and they appear re- 


ſolved to raiſe themſelves into a great manu- 


factural and commercial ſtate ; the founda- 
tion of which was laid by the Dutchman the 
duke de Ripperda, who Fee Alberoni 
as chief miniſter in Spain; and his ſcheme 
has ever ſince been gradually carrying into 
execution, as is manifeſt from the teſtimony 
of that patriot-Spaniard, Don Geronymo de 
Uztariz, whom I have frequently cited upon 
this occaſion. 

In Madrid, fays he, has been ſet up a ma- 
nufacture of tiſſues, luteſtrings, and other 
ſilks, no leſs curious in the workmanſhip, 
than in the colours and mixtures, in imita- 


tion of the fabrics of Lyons 1 in France ; and 


this 
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this mundi iure has produced ſuch as the 
king himſelf was not-athamed to wear, | 
I Furs ſucceſsful eſtabliſnment in Spain has 
been owing to workmen, and a famous dyer 
from the city of Lyons, procured by his ma- 
jeſty, at the charge of his own royal revenue; 
and to the e abe of houſe and ſu 
plies of money, which he ordered to be ad- 
vanced in the infancy of the undertaking, 
giving alſo a monthly . of 15 doublons 
to the maſter-dyer, and 12 doub! ons to the 8 
head manufacture. 
WITROUT the gates af Madrid has dem 
raiſed alſo a fabric of prime tapeſtry, in imi- 
tation of thoſe of Flanders, by a maſter and 
workmen, whom his majeſty procuted from 
that country, at the charge of the treaſury ; 
and they continue in this important manufac- 
tory, working for his royal. 2 having 
the encouragement of houſes,” workſhops, 
and. indulgences, which his majeſty] has der 
ed them. 
AnD aotmiatiftandiag there is not yet in 
either of the fabrics a 3 number of 
maſters and workmen, for the conſiderable 
conſumption of this kingdom : yet the main 
difficulty has been ſyrmounted, which is ſet- 
tling and bringing the manufactures to the 
perfection already mentioned; for it is an 
eaſy thing to enlarge, or add to dobat we have 
begun, and already over, er 4 12 8 
footing. | 


Vox. II. . 
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sx this plain fact, ſays a celebrated Spa- 
niſh author, IN THE VERY FACE OF THE 
-COURT, many perſons might be undeceived, 
who believe and propagate a notion (upon 
what grounds I know not) that in this king- 
dom we cannot arrive at the perfection we 


have ſeen in theſe and other manufactures, 


either on account of the delicacy of the work, 
as if there was neither genius to invent, nor 
hands to execute in Spain z or for colours, as 


if his majeſty's provinces did not really ſup- 


ply the principal and beſt materials for them; 
or from our water, which they ſuppoſe not 


proper for them, even when both the decla- 
ration of foreign artificers, and experience, 
ſhews it to be very fit for dying all forts of 


colours; and it is alſo certain, that, notwith- 
ſtanding foreigners introduced theſe curious 
fabrics, many SPANIARDS: nom cin in them, 
and already make them in equal perfection *. 
THe grand fabric of fine cloths at Gada- 
laxara is wholly owing to the vigilance and 
protection, of his majeſty, though there has 


* 


Buy theſe very meaſures the great Colbert laid the foun- 
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dation for the preſent flouriſhing trade of France. And, by 
theſe and the like maxims of PORT: Spain is likely to raiſe 


Her trade and navigation to w 


at pitch they deſire. 


Do we 


not ſee that Spain is daily drawing away ingenious artificers 


from various 


arts of Europe, as well as Great Britain? 


Wherefore, is it not the intereſt of theſe kingdoms to give all 


fitting encouragement to ingenious artificers and mechanics, 


to keep them at home, to prevent their loſs from impoveriſh- 


ing our own nation, and enri 
merce and navigation ? 


3 


ching our rivals, by their com- 


& Me 
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nt been yet, in the management of it, the 
good oeconomy, which is requiſite, and has 


been directed by his majeſty's orders. But 


one great point has been obtained; that many of 
the good workmen employed in theſe manufac 


tures are SPANIARDS, and ſome, who" have 


been bred up in them, have 4. iſperſed into other 


parts of the kingdom, which 1s the principal 
pou dat rung from the arrival and in- 
troduttion of foreign maſters and workmen ; 
therefore no ſcruple ought to be made of bear- 2 
ing the expence of their j * and tbeir firſt 


ſettlement.” [BRITONS ! permit me to do 


55 


myſelf the honour earneſtly to recommend to 
you to cheriſh and careſs your ingenious Ak- 
TIFICERS, your MrchAxfcs, your Ma- 
NUFACTURERS, that no inducements may 
prevail with theſe moſt uſeful ſubjects of the 
three kingdoms to abandon their native coun- 
try, to enrich others, and ruin their own !] 

« Ax it well deſerves our notice (conti- 


nues this wiſe Spaniard) that it has been found 


by experience in Guadalaxara, and other 
parts of Spain, that the Spaniſh women, and 
even the very young girls, ſpin wool better 
and quicker than the miſtreſſes of foreign fa- 
milies that inſtructed them, and were brought 


over for that purpoſe. 


By means of due ſupplies DP: encourage- 
ment from his majeſty to Don Joſeph de 
Aguada, knight of the order of Calatrava, 
fe the fabric: of. cloths in Valdemero, the 
Spaniards have alſo gained the point of manu- 
119 | Hh 2 Og 
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facturing them in that town, as fine as thoſe 
'of ENGLAND, and of good colours and mix- 
tures ; as is manifeſt from the approbation 


they have received from his. majeſty, who 
has worn them himſelf upon ſeveral occa- 
tions *. 


Tus is but a ſlight ſketch of what is You 
in Spain, in e, to their trading intereſts. 


Hear what this noble Spaniard further urges, 


and which is now duly attended to at the 


court of Spain.“ It is out of diſpute, ſays 


he, upon another occaſion, that the com- 
merce, we have many years carried on with 
other nations, has been very injurious to the 
Spaniſh monarchy ; and the cauſe, whence 
our damage has ariſen in the ſame commerce, 
has been pointed out, So that it will be eaſy 


to conceive, that, in order to promote our 


own intereſt, and poſſeſs the great and happy 
conſequences, which we aim at, and we are 
Invited to, and enabled to obtain from the 
great plenty, and ſuperior quality, of our 
materials and fruits, we ought to labour, 
with zeal and addreſs,” in all theſe meaſures, 


that can avail towards leone: more commo- 


th. 
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* This again is following the ps of 1 the 14th 
of France, who, by the very. ſame means enabled his ſub- 
jects, firſt, to ſupply his own kingdom with the woollen ma- 
nufa dure, and afterwards encouraged them to ſupplant us at 


foreign markets. It is certain, from this policy of the court 
of Spain, that we muſt loſe the greate 


part of the trade of 
both Oli and New Spain. Does not this merit the conſidera- 
tion of the wiſdom of the nation? 


dities 
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dities and fruits to foreigners, than we buy 
of them, for here lies all the ſecret, good con- 
duct, and advantage of trade, or, at leaft, 
that we be upon a par in the barter of com- 
modities, which might be even ſufficient for 
the conſtitution of this kingdom. For, oy 
virtue” of it, there would be detained, 
Spain, the greateſt part of the wealth a 
comes from the Indies, and theſe kingdoms 
be conſtantly rich and powerful. Nor ought 
we ever to loſe ſight of this maxim, that the 
vaſt treaſures, which arrive at Cadiz from 
theſe parts, contribute nothing to our relief, 
or advantage, but will rather be turned againſt 
this monarchy, ſo long as they paſs, directly 
from the ſame port, to the rivals of the 
crown, Ke.“ | . 
I am ſatisfied, ſays he again, that there are 
now in the kingdom of Valencia above 2000 
looms of filk and wool; in the principality of 
Catalonia, above 5o0o ; and, in the kingdom 
of Granada, 1000, including both ſorts; and 
| there are alſo in other provinces manufactures 
of ſilk,” though not very conſiderable ; and, 
in almoſt all of them, no contemptible num- 
ber of looms for the ſeveral fabrics of wool, 
ſuch as the middling and coarſe cloths, bays, 
ſerges, camblets, druguets, &c. One may, 
I think, without raſhneſs, ſuppoſe the ſilken 
and woollen looms, that are now in Spain, to 
be 10,000. Now theſe, with the 60, ooo 
new ones that have been imagined to be ſet up, 
would amount to 70, ooo; and one may 
-9D-3 reckon 
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-reckon 14,000, or about one fiſth part of 
them to be ſilk looms: and the remaining 


56, ooo of fine, middling, and coarſe wool, 


of which laſt there is no leſs conſumption. 
IT HAvE already remarked, that in every 


ſilk and woollen loom, taken together, there 
might be yearly manufactured to the value of 


700 dollars, including the expence of mate- 
rials, and dying goods. In this eſtimate I am 
moderate, as well to ſtand clear of every 


thing that might ſeem forced, either in the 


facts, or the reaſoning. But, as preciſeneſs 
is neceſſary in calculations, I ſhall here pro- 
duce that made, a few years ago, by the pre- 
ſident and inſpectors of the ſilk manufacture 
in the city of Seville, which is as follows: 
Tur, in every loem of entire tiſſue, 
there is yearly wrought up 100 weight of 
 filk, and 220 ounces of leaf filver, or gold, 


more or leſs, Theſe manufactures yield 150 
yards, which, at the moderate price of 3 


doublons, amount to 450 doublons. | 

IN each loom for middling tiſſue, 150 
pounds of filk, and 150 ounces of metal 
yearly, and theſe wrought up yearly 190 
yards, which, at the rate of 2 doublons a 
yard, amount to 380 doublons. 

In every loom for brocades, 200 pounds 
of ſilk, and between 70 and 80 ounces of 
metal, which are manufactured annually 


into 300 yards, and, at a doublon and a halt 


per yard, make 450 doublons, ; 


TFT | 

In a loom of double taffeta, there is uſed 
280 pounds of filk annually, which wrought 
up produce 1800 yards, and, at the rate of 
10 reals de vellon, will amount to 300 
doublons. e a e 
IN every loom of ſingle taffeta, is expended 
200 pounds of ſilk yearly, with ſmall diffe-: 
rence, and they yield above 3000 yards, 
which, at the rate of 6 reals de vellon, are 
zes 
IN every loom of plain or ſtriped ſattins, 
there is uſed yearly 200 pounds of filk ; 
which woven yield 1200 yards, and at the 
rate of 16 reals a yard, one with another, the 
whole amount will be 300 doublons. 

In every loom of damaſk, there is yearly 
expended 280 pounds, which wrought up 
produce 1200 yards, and at the rate of 29 
reals, one with another, are worth 400 
doublons, e 

Tnovcn ſome perſons, continues our 
writer, may be a little jealous of theſe calcu- 
lations; and willing to reduce them even 
one ſixth, or one fifth, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that after this reduction, there will 

be manufactured annually in every loom, one 
with another, to the value of 1000 dollars, 
including the price of the materials. So that 
in the 14,000 looms appropriated to filk, out 
of the 70,300 for this commodity and wool, 
there would be manufactured to the amount 
of 14 millions of dollars; not forgetting that 
there is a fluctuation in the prices from year 
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to year, according to the quantity of ſilk and 
fruits, and from other accidents, that n 
raiſe and fall the markets. 


FRoM the information of people * expe- | 


rience, and to be relied upon, we find that 
in every woollen loom, one with another, 
allowing for the difference between fine, 
middling, and coarſe cloths, there can be 


yearly manufactured to the value of above 


700 dollars, including the materials. Hence 
there would be annually wrought up in the 
above 5, co woollen looms, to the amount 
of 39 millions, which, added to the 14 mil- 
lions produced by the filk manufactures, 
would make 53 millions of dollars. 

Ir may be obſerved, indeed, that all po- 
ſitions, founded on principles that are not quite 
determinate, are liable to ſome uncertainty : 
however, they do not fail of affording light, 
by their approaches to truth; eſpecially, 
When ſome of the principles whereon -they 
are founded are certain. 

From what I ſhall offer delay upon 
the number of inhabitants in Spain, it will 
be found that it contains near 7,500,000 
fouls; and though there be many of theſe 
that yearly expend in manufactures of filk 
and wool, or of both ſorts, above 100 crowns, 
without any regard to linen, it is alſo known, 
that the greateſt part of the inhabitants of 
both ſexes are found to be dreſſed in middling 
and coarſe cloths, and that every ſuit laſts 
them about two years : and when we con- 


ſider 
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ſider that the country people, and mecha- 
nics, take up for a ſuit fix yards of ordinary 
cloth (which is narrower than the fine) this, 
at 15 reals a yard, will amount to fix dollars, 
and that two dollars more will be neceſſary 
for linings, the whole commodity will'coſt 
eight dollars yearly: and, upon ſuppoſition 
a a ſuit of cloath ſhall wear two years, there 
will be expended by every individual four 
dollars a year. But, as it is alſo certain that 
many of theſe wear a cloak, and a cap, the 
annual expence of every one of this claſs may 
be ſtated, in theſe commodities, at five 
dollars.” 
Non ſhould it be unobſerved, that younger 
boys, and girls, of the lower claſs, will not 
expend, in cloaths, four dollars yearly ; the 
ſame, alſo, will happen to a great number 
of women, excluſive alſo of linen; but, in 
conſideration there are many of both ſexes 
that yearly expend in commodities of ſilk and 
wool from 20 to 100 dollars, and more, I 
am perſuaded that, ſor every one of the 
2,500,000, one with another, we may fairly 
calculate their annual expence, in both com- 
modities, at four dollars and a half, which, 
for the whole, will amount to ſomething 
above 33, ooo, ooo of dollars: and, if we de- 
duct this ſum from the 53, ooo, ooo, the ſup- 
poſed value of the fabrics manufactured in 
the above 70, ooo looms, there would re- 
main to us, of both commodities, the value 
of 20,000,000, And, by r means of this 
: O Ver- 
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- overplus, one may, I think, furniſh his ma- 
jeſty's Indies both with the filks they are in 
want of, and alfo the fine cloths that go 
thither from Europe, ſince they have no oc- 
caſion for ordinary cloths, by having them in 
plenty from their own fabrics. Nay, I am 


apt to believe, that, after the neceſſary ſup- 


plies from Spain and the Indies, there will 


ſtill remain conſiderable quantities of the 


above filks and fine cloths, for exportation to 
ſeveral kingdoms and countries in Euro 
eſpecially thoſe of the North, that yield no 
filk, and but very little of fine wool. - 


By this, and other wiſe proviſions, we  fould © 
accom pliſh the grand point of ſelling others more 


commodities and fruits than we buy. For, 


even by the fingle proviſion of ſetting up the 


60,000 homs abovementioned, there would be, 


after ſupplying the kingdom of Spain, and the 


Indies, ſo many goods left, as would ſuffice, and 


even be more than a balance for the ſpices, li- 
nens, bacalao, and other cured fiſh, we are 
oli ged to have from foreign parts, for our 
Jaſt-days; though the loft article from abroad 
might be conſiderably reduced, by taking ſuch 
Bebe as ſhall be propoſed in another place Ps 
AFTER the ſuppoſed exportation of our 
filks and woollen cloths, we ſhould ſtill have 
the benefit of our wines, an oils, rai- 
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| ® Theſe we hal occaſionally fhew, with humble expe- 


Aients propoſed, to guard againſt any injury that this nation 
may ſuſtain therebß. 


fins, 


1951 


ſins, and other fruits, that are more than we 
conſume ourſelves, and go abroad in con- 
ſiderable quantities, beſides a great many 
ſmall wares, that might be made of the ex- 
cellent iron of Biſcay, and other provinces, 
both for home and foreign conſumption; 
and great quantities of cryſtal and ſoap, that 
might be manufactured in theſe kingdoms, 
by means of the ſoſa and barilla, which they 
abound with, and are acknowledged to be 
of ſuch ſuperior quality, that theſe two in- 
gredients are 1 deſired by all nations in 
Europe, and in preference to all other ſought 
after, and exported from Spain. | 
% MoreoveR, the quickſilver, copper, 
tin, and other profitable metals, which his 
majeſty's dominions yield in great plenty, 
merit our conſideration; as alſo, that in 
many parts the ſoil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of flax and hemp, materials very 
advantageous, and will furniſh us with rigging 
and fail-cloth, both for our own, and the ſup- 
ply of other countries. n eee 
By theſe natural means, and which the 
conſtitution of theſe kingdoms renders very 
practicable, there would not only be pre- 
vented the extraction of many millions of 
gold and ſilver, but there might come in 
from foreign countries a conſiderable quan- 
tity of monex. 5 
Bur, ſhould we ſucceed no farther than 
to detain all, or a moiety of the treaſures that 
N come 


wa 
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come from the Indies, and have hitherto gone 
directly to other kingdoms, Spain ſervin 
them only for a paſſport, we ſhould then have 
that plenty, increaſe of people, ſtrength, and 
other advantages we are now deſtitute of, by 
the deſertion arid decay of the manufactures 
above- mentioned, and which it is in our 
power to revive, enlarge, and improve, by 
granting ſome indulgences, and making a 
judicious reform of the duties upon exports and 


imports. For though the commodities now 


exported from Spain are few, there would 
then go abroad large quantities; and, were 
they to pay no higher duty than 2 + per cent. 
of their value, the cuſtoms would yield more than 
at prefent, Nay, as the country would be 


rendered more populous by means of the 


manufactures, there would enſue an increaſe 


of the revenue, ariſing out of the more fre- 


quent ſales and purchaſes, and a large con- 
ſumption of commodities and fruits: and, 
what is a natural conſequence, a better cul- 
tivation and produce from our lands, and an 
improvement in all mechanic arts. To all 
which ought to be added, as a ſure and 
ſettled principle, that, though the treaſury. 
ſhould not be ſo viſibly augmented, and go 


hand in hand with the wealth of the ſubjects, 
it would not be poſſible, under the obliga- 


tion and tender regard we have for the king, 


to leave him poor, while we ourſelves are 
rich, „„ = | 


MokzE- 
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Moreover, let us always recollect, when 
we think of this eſſential point, of re· eſta- 
bliſhing and enlarging our manufactories, 
that we ought not to be diſcouraged by the 
language of certain low-ſpirited perſons, that 
believe there is not a lufßelent number of 

people in Spain to execute this grand projet; 

for it ſhall be demonſtrated, that, by means 
of thoſe that now are here, and ſuch as com- 
merce will always bring along wich it, there 
will be a ſufficient number fot this, and other 
proviſions for the relief of the kingdom.” 
"Hrs is a ſketch only of what is about to 
be done'in 1 5 and ee it not to rouze 
and alarm us? 
Wr ſhall now Ponlider what mi ohty ail 
vantages we have obtained by the commerce 
of Spaniſh America, and particularly by that 
intended to have been carried on in the South 
Seas, which gave birth to our ere com- 
pany of that name. 

Tn1s company was eſtabliſhed by act of 
parliament, in the ninth year of the late 
queen Anne, entitled, An act for making 
good deficiencies, and ſatisfying the public 
debts, and for erecting a corporation to carry 
on a trade to the South-Sea, and for the en- 
couragement of the fiſhery, &c. 

Many of the moſt judicious in comercial 
affairs looked on this company, conſidered as 
a joint-ſtock corporation for carrying on trade, 
28 a Chimerical project; and fo it proved at 
length; but not from the nature and 0 

| o 
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of the inſtitution as a trading ſociety, if the 


ſame had been wiſely projected, and its trade 
carried into execution as it ought to have been. 
For ſuch a powerful company would have 
paved the way for an immenſe ſcene of trade 
to have been cut out into the South-Seas, 
which might have been carried on by ſepa- 
rate traders, to no leſs benefit to 1 
than the nation, when it might have been 


neceſſary to have diſſolved this company, as 


a trading one, excluſive of all other his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects. For this, and this only, is the 


motive for our ever favouring any joint-ſtock 
monopolies for foreign trade; and this idea 
I intreat the reader he would always take with 
him, when he obſerves me to ſay any thing 


- favourably of ſuch like trading corporations. 


THE preamble to the eſtabliſhment of this 
company, in relation to its trading capacity, 
runs thus: © Whereas it is of the greateſt 
conſequence to the honour and welfare of 
this kingdom, and far the increaſe of the 
ſtrength and riches thereof, and for the vend- 
ing the product and manufactures, goods and 
merchandizes of or brought into this king- 
dom, and employment of the poor, that a 
trade ſhould. be carried on to the Sour n- 
Seas, and other parts in America, within 


the limits herein after mentioned; which 


cannot be ſo well carried. on as by a cor -poration 
with a joint ſtock ExcL.usIvE OF ALL 


OTHERS :. now, for the better encourage- 
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ment of all and every the perſon or per- 
ſons, &c.“ LIE : * "244. i e 
Is it not plain from hence, that the com- 
pany, by its firſt inſtitution, was to have an 
excluſive trade within the certain limits par- 
ticularized in the ſaid act? and that our peo- 
ple of Jamaica, by the very act, were to be 
deprived of the trade to the South-Seas, 
which was, before this, carried on greatly to 
the advantage of themſelves and the nation? 
But ſo wiſely did the Spaniards manage this 
matter, that they got this company in Eng- 
land converted from a trading corporation 
(which they apprehended might too much 
benefit England, and too greatly detriment 
them in the Spaniſh Weſt India commerce) 
into a mere Aſſiento for negroes, and a 500 
ton annual ſhip. . Was not this giving up the 
certain profits of our Jamaica trade to thoſe 
imaginary ones, with which the nation were 
only amuſed ? Gt . 
Ix is true, the Jamaica traders were not 
excluded, but only from Buenos Ayres, ſouth- 
wards, and from the South-Sea; they had 
ſtill left the places in the Atlantic ocean for 
themſelves: but the profit they and the na- 
tion before annually derived from the South- 
Seas was conſiderable; and Spain found 
means, by tampering with the miniſters of 
thoſe days, to have all theſe advantages given 
up to the company, as an expedient, that 
the company, as ſuch, might be the more 
eaſily brought to give them up to Spain; 
TIN | which 
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- which the nation would never have done, 
lad it not been for this chimerical amuſement 
of mighty things to ariſe from this company. 


Hereby we loſt the ſubſtance for the ſhadow, 
and what did Spain give us as an equivalent ? 
Why truly that, court very liberally beſtowed 
upon us a ſcandalous and ruinous Aſſiento 
contract; a contract to ſell the . Spaniards 


4,800 negroes per annum, together with a 
I 5 to ſend 500 tons of goods to Porto 


Bello! Thus all our ſolid advantages, that 
we might have reaped from a South-Sea 


trading corporation, vaniſhed into this paul- 


try Aſſiento! an. Aſſiento abounding with 


ſtipulation contrived - purpoſely by the court 


of Spain to -quarrel with us whenever they 


thought proper; for ſo greatly did the Spa- 


niards over-reach us herein, that they were 


| ſure always to have the company's merchan- 


diſes in their poſſeſſion; which were often 
kept three years in the king of Spain's ware- 


houſes, and under his own lock and key. 
Hereby did one half of the company's goods 


often periſh in ſo hot a climate, and how could 


they ever be expected, under ſuch reſtrictions, 
to be brought in the general to a good mar- 


ket? Or how could the Aſſientiſts ever hope 
for profit from their negroes, that were to 
pay a heavy load of duties to the king of 
Spain? A treaty could ſcarce have been con- 
trived of ſo little benefit to the nation. 
WouLD not one have thought, that after 
thoſe pompous declarations, which we the 
| ſeen 
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ſeen in the preamble to the South-Sea act, 
that ſome attempt at leaſt ſhould have been 
made, by way of experiment: but ſo amaz- 
ingly were we duped by the court of Spain, 
in concert with their fellow-treaty-makers, 
the court of France, that we wickedly gave 
up all our pretenſions of trading to the South- 
Seas, as well from Jamaica as by the com- 
pavy, for an Aſſiento chimera ! Is not this 
the more remarkable, ſince neither the Dutch, 
nor the French, nor any other nation, has 
reſtrained their ſubjects from trading to thoſe 
parts; nor did they neglect to carry on a 
trade thither with a great profit to themſelves; 
whilſt the ſubjects of Great Britain, by means 
of the South-Sea company, were denied this! 
Hap the South-Sea company put their 
original plan in execution with vigour and 
honour, it would certainly have proved a be- 
nefit to the kingdom, by the increaſe of our 
exports and navigation; but the ſending an 
annual ſhip under ſuch limitations as was 
done, though a new method of trade, could 
not poſſibly prove of national benefit, it leſ- 
ſening our exports, at the ſame time, by the 
way of old Spain. Cadiz, Seville, Port St. 
Mary's, before the South-Sea company was 
erected, were the places where our Spaniſh 
merchants, trading to the Spaniſh Indies, in- 
formed themſelves what ſpecies and quan- 
tities of goods were ſhipped off from time to 
time; but on ſending of the annual ſhips by 
the South-Sea company, they were under 
Vo. II, 1 5 
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ſuch uncertainties, that they very greatly de- 
- Elined dealing in our manufactures by thoſe 


channels. This gradually and inſenſibly gave 


our rivals in this trade an open opportunity to 
eſtabliſh houſes of trade or factories at theſe 
ports; and by exerciſing the commerce to the 
Spaniſh Indies, in a way the moſt agreeable to 


the court of Spain, laid the foundation to 


ſupplant us ſo greatly as they have done, not 
only in the Spaniſh Weſt-India trade, but 
in the whole trade of old Spain — This was 


not the eſſential fault of an Aſſiento, but 


the fault of being over-reached in the ſtipu- 
lations thereof, that we have become ſuch 
ſufferers thereby, 

Bur even this Aſſiento, however beneficial 


it might have been rendered, both to the na- 


tion and the company, if the court of Eng- 
land had duly ſupported her dignity with 
that of Spain, was, by miſmanagement, ren- 


dered quite otherwiſe; it was for many years 


like the dog in the manger, it neither traded 

itſelf, nor ſuffered thoſe who would have done 
ſo in the like branch of commerce. The act 
for erecting this company deprived Jamaica of 


trading to the South-Seas; but the Aſſiento 
contract ſhut them out of the commerce of 


the Spaniſh Indies. Thus Spain got their 
ends by excluding us out of the trade of the 


South-Seas, and at length has deprived us 
_ alſoof the Aſſiento contract, which we weak- . 
ly ſuppoſed was to make us more than an 


ample compenſation for giving up the whole 
. South- 
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Souih-Sea trade, which we intended to eſtas 
bliſh, riſum tencatis! Whoever conſiders the 
coaſts, countries, and iſlands, the product, 
trade, and the then ſtate of all the places 
within the limits of the act of parliament; 
which conſtitutes the South-Sea company; 
muſt allow the aim was great, and the bene- 
fits might have proved no leſs ſo; but what 
a ridiculous exchange did we make for 
ſuch an Aſſiento? In a word, it is apparent, 
from this plain and impartial ſtate of the caſe, 
that our miſunderſtanding with the court of 
Spain may be juſtly attributed to thoſe who 
made the Aſſiento, and the treaty of Utrecht; 
all which might have been avoided, if the 
nature of the Spaniſh Weſt-India and South- 
Sea trades had been then better underſtood 
by our miniſters of thoſe days. But it is no 
eaſy matter for ſubſequent miniſters to recti- 
fy ſuch capital miſtakes; committed by their 
predeceflors. And theſe things being can- 
didly and diſpaſſionately recommended to 
conſideration, may help to guard us againſt 
being thus impoſed on in future. 
THrovucn I do not at prefent intend to en- 
ter into the cauſes of the late war with Spain, 
yet there is-one particular that may be neceſ- 
fary juſt to mention: that at the making of 
the late peace, and before we had abſolutely 
ſettled the buſineſs of the Aſſiento with the 
court of Spain, it was a little unhappy that 
the logwood affair alſo had not been finally 
ſettled, that being one cauſe. of the late 
0. 1412 war, 
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war, and may be productive of ill blood 
hereafter. If we have no right to carry on 


that trade in any ſhape, it would have been 
better to have explicitly renounced ſuch a 


claim ' by treaty, than to leave the matter 


doubtful, that our traders therein might 
know upon what footing they ſtood in that 
reſpect: if we have a right to cut logwood, 
it is to be lamented that fuch. right has not 
been expreſly aſcertained by treaty. 


W have never heard that the Reh or 


the Dutch pretend to any ſuch claim to this 
trade as the Engliſh have; and yet, while I 
am writing theſe papers, we have an ac- 
count, it ſeems, of a French ſhip being taken 
in coming from the Miſſiſſippi, that has a 
large quantity of logwood on board. So that 


this logwood trade, as carried on by the 


French, we find is winked at by the Spa- 
niards, white we have had frequent accounts 


that they threaten to deſtroy all our people 


who are any way concerned in this com- 
merce. 


W x have for ſome time W amuſed with 


the Spaniards entering into a ſtrict neutrality 


during the preſent war. I am afraid that 
we ſhall not be greater gainers by their neutra- 
lity than we are by thoſe of the Dutch, the 
 Hamburghers, Danes, &c. For hereby will 
not the ports of Spain be free and open to 


| export all Spaniſh commodities to Great Bri- 
tain, and a great part in their own bottoms 


too, ſince they have commenced an active 
6 | | com- 
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commerce; while the Spaniards ſhall carry, 
and cover under Spaniſh names, all French 
commodities? For there is no end of the 
deceits practiſed by neutral carriers in times 
of war. In a word, as our commerce is 
circumſtanced, in regard to that of France, 
(with relation, I mean, to the difference in 
price between their commodities and. ours) 
the neutrality of maritime carriers muſt prove 
very deſtructive to the trade of England, 
becauſe thoſe neutral powers will not traffic 
in Britiſh goods, as I have elſewhere obſerved, 
while they can in French to much greater ad- 
vantage. Beſides, ought it not to be conſider- 
ed whether the neutrality of Spain may not 
prove far more beneficial to France than even 
Spain declaring war againſt us likewiſe may 
be? For may they not, under colour of ſuch 
neutrality, ſupply them with the treaſures of 
the Spaniſh Indies to ruin us? I am much 
afraid that a Spaniſh neutrality, and a French 
war will prove more deſtructive to Great 
Britain than a war both with France and 
Spain.—But I ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion 
of this important point: I cannot, however, 
avoid expreſſing my fears, and leaving the 
matter to the +. Mac! ae ri of thoſe, whoſe 
duty it is more than mine to enter deeply 
into thoſe delicate concerns. | 
Wx have ſhewn, on another occaſion, how 
large a fleet Spain has now ready for action ; 
and if they ſign a neutrality, will this preclude 
them from ſelling their ſhips of war to France? 
FONT ᷣ Or 
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Or; will it be reckoned an infraction of ſuch 
neutrality for Spain ſome how to diſpoſe of 
this fleet for the aſſiſtance of France? 8 we 
ſuppoſe the Spaniards ſo weak as to put them- 
ſelves to ſuch great expence for nothing? Let 
us only ſuppoſe (for I would not preſume 
to go farther than bare ſuppoſition) that 
France propoſed to Spain, after they have 
ſigned a neutrality, to give them up Minorca, 
if they will give theman equivalent in men of 
war, and the naval ſtores they have now ready 
for action. Could ſuch an agreement be con- 
ſtrued a violation of the Spaniſh neutrality ? 
Minorca is, by conqueſt, at preſent the abſo- 
lute property of France, and they can diſ- 
poſe of it as they pleaſe ; they may give it, 
or ſell it, to whatever power they ſhall think 
proper; and why not to Spain, for what they 

may think a valuable conſideration ? If the 
neutrality of Spain takes place, I wiſh this 

may prove imaginary. But the ſhort que- 
ſtion is, whether this policy is not far more 
for the mutual intereſt of France and Spain, 
than Spain to join with France againſt Eng- 
land? If they find it ſo on deliberation, a 
make no doubt but we ſhall ſoon hear of a 
Spaniſh neutrality. But from whoſe inſtigation 
is this neutrality to take place? We can hard- 
ly believe it can proceed from the court of 
England. Would not this betray our weak- 
__ as well as our dread, no leſs than the di- 
{tration of our ſyſtem ? Is the Antigallican 
prize to. be made the tub to decoy us into 
theſe ares? Or, 1s advantage to be taken of 


the 
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the preſent unhappy ſituation of our domeſtic 
affairs? Or, have we not reaſon enough to be- 
lieve that France has made ſecret overtures to 
Spain to come into a neutrality ? Let it pro- 
ceed from whatever cauſe it may, if Spain 
makes choice of ſuch a part, we muſt cer- 


tainly be ſtone-blind not to diſcern that this 


is brought about by the councils of France 
and Spain acting in ſecret concert. But what 
is the cover? Where lies the deception upon 


poor old England ? Here it hes, I am much 


afraid--the Antigallican affair, and ſome other 
pretences, are to be made the motives to Eng- 
land for ſuing to Spain for her own deſtruction! 
Ix will beaſked, perhaps, why ſhould we 
dream of Spain's exchanging her royal navy 
to France, or figning a neutrality? From 
ſome motive or other, we will not ſay what. 
I not from thoſe we have ſuggeſted, are 
there no others to induce Spain to affiſt 
France in her trade, and even with her ma- 
rine, under the pretext we have mentioned ? 
And may it not be ſecretly agreed between 
thoſe two courts, on conſideration of ſuch 
artful aſſiſtance on the part of Spain, that 
France ſhall exert ſuch Spaniſh naval ſtrength, 
in conjunction with their own, to wreſt Gibral- 
tar out of our hands, as they haye done Minor- 
ca? And, after the affair was oyer, would it 
not be very eaſy for thoſe twa powers to make 
an exchange again; the French to give up Gi- 
braltar to Spain, and Spain return Minorca to 
France? And may not all this be done un- 
der coyer of a neutrality! But while France 
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and Spain were playing this game, could. not 
Spain underhandedly aſſiſt them alſo by land 
in the acquiſition of Gibraltar, while France 
were acting by ſea with the combined fleets ? 
And if England complained of this, as a 
violation of the Spaniſh neutrality, what ſa- 
tisfaction would ſhe have by it? The buſi- 
neſs might be over before our remonſtrances 
might be liſtened to at the court of Madrid ; 
or ſo delayed as not to prevent the execution 
of the ſcheme projected. And Spain then 
would declare war againſt England alſo, and 
bid us defiance, In this manner may Great 
Britain be duped out of her moſt invaluable 
rights and, poſſeſſions, and out of the whole 
commerce of the Mediterranean, the Turkey, 
and Levant trades: and after this, what might 
not the combined powers effect, by ſuch art- 
ful machinations? Are not theſe powerful 
motives for France and Spain thus to unite 
ſword and purſe, if not ſword and ſword, 
to obtain theſe great points? Can we {till be 


weak enough to amuſe ourſelves that we 


have the leaſt favour or friendſhip to expect 


from Spain, either from her neutrality. or 


otherwiſe? But why are we to expect ſuch 


tenderneſs from Spain as ſome people flat- 


ter themſelves with? Have we had the 


leaſt experience of it ſince the peace of 


Utrecht to the preſent tenſe? Ah, but ſhe 1s 


_ 2 great gainer by the trade with us, and not 


with France, and ſhe will not quarrel with 
us. Nothing more true; the is a much 
greater than ſhe deſerves to be, by a 1 

| | | © 
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ſhe has ſo much inſulted, and on whoſe 
traders ſhe committed ſuch ſcandalous depre- 
dations, without provocation any way ade- 
quate to the reſentment ſhewn, Well! but 
lay others again, though in contradiction to 
the former, we are ſo great gainers by the 
trade of Spain, that it is not our intereſt to 
quarrel with her at any rate. This appears 
to be a great falſhood, and an egregious im- 
poſition upon thoſe who think ſo; and let 
any impartial man conſider connectedly what 
I have ſaid upon this topic, and he will find 
his miſtake ; but I will ſay no more here at 
preſent: in ſhort, the balance of trade be- 
tween England and Spain turns daily more 
and more to our diſadvantage ; and it will 
ſoon appear more conſpicuouſly ſo to the eyes 
of thoſe who will not ſee at preſent, The 
great point, however, ſubmitted to conſider- 
ation is, whether it may not be more for our 
intereſt to have a war both with France and 
Spain, than with France alone, and Spain to 
remain neuter ? Fries 
Is it time to ſpeak out, or ſhall we refrain 
till the nation is undone ? However unpaid, 
cr unthanked, I will throw in my mite to 
ſave the finking nation ; for ſinking we cer- 
tainly are, in the opinion of all candid and 
impartial men; in the opinion of all who will 
be honeſt enough to ſpeak what they think. 
But certainly | <4 people muſt not think 
at all, or think only like ſuperlative traitors 
to their country, who inſinuate, that, fo. 
Peace ſake, we ſhould not ſcruple even i» 
give 
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give up Gibraltar itſelf to Spain! How can 
we expect things to go well with,us, while 
principles of this kind ſhall be adopted? If 
complaiſance would effectually attach that 
court to our intereſt, have we not already 
ſufficiently ſhewn it? Have we not given u 


the trade of the South-Seas, and alſo that of 
the Aſſiento contract, to oblige Spain? And 


have we not been the chief inſtruments of 
ſettling two Spanith monarchs in Italy? And 
after all, did they not inſult us, and obſtruct 
our commerce and navigation to and from 
our colonies to ſuch a degree, as at length 
forced us into a war with them? Can we 
| ſuppoſe, therefore, that if we were fo fur- 
ther complaiſant to them, as to make them 
a a preſent of Gibraltar, and Jamaica too, that 
they would uſe us the better, by reaſon of 
our greater impotence to reſent their wrongs 
and indignities? No man can ſeriouſly think 
ſo. ' That the miſtakes of ſuch who are 
really indifferent in regard to Gibraltar, the 
following reaſons are humbly ſubmitted to 
their candid conſideration, for our preſerva- 
tion of that important place. 155 
(i) Bre Aus Gibraltar preſerves to us the 
conveniency, protection, and ſecurity of our 
commerce to the ſtreights, above that of all 
other nations, more eſpecially in regard to 
the Algerines and Salleemen, who are influ- 
enced by it to keep their treaties made with 


us; which they never do longer with any 


other 
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other nation than till they find it their inter- 
eſt to break them. | 
(2.) BEcavst in reſpect to the great ad- 
vantage which the poſſeſſion of that place 
hath already given us, when in war with 
France and Spain; and, conſequently, will 
always give us again upon the like occaſion, 
whilſt we continue to keep it. b 
( 33.) WIr regard to our trade in general 
up the Mediterranean: for, as it commands 
the paſſage or enterance of all our navigation 
into that ſea, both in time of peace and war, 
ſo it is equally neceſſary, and as much our in- 
tereſt, to keep it ourſelves, as for any gentle- 
man to keep poſſeſſion of the gate which 
leads to his on houſe; it being in the power 
of thoſe who poſſeſs this port, at all times, 
to interrupt, annoy, or hinder whom they 
ſhall think fit in their trade, by keeping a 
few ſhips of war conſtantly on that ſtation ; 
in the ſame manner almoſt as the Danes, by 
the poſſeſſion of Elſineur command the paſ- 
ſage into and out of the Baltic: ſo that, if 
this port and fortification were in the hands 
of any other nation, it would be in their 
power likewiſe either to permit us to navigate 
our trade within thoſe ſtreights, or not, as 
they ſhould think fit, unleſs a very ſtrong 
ſquadron was conſtantly kept at the enterance 
of the ſtreight's mouth, to ſecure the paſſage, 
and to be relieved, from time to time, by 
freſh ſhips, which would put us to a much 
8 greater 
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greater experice than we are now at in keep- 


ing this place. 

(4.) BrcAusx, before England was In poſ- 
ſeſſion of Tangier, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the ſtreight, we were never able to deal with 
the Algerines, and other Turkiſh rovers; 


Who, for near a century, had carried on a 


ſucceſsful piratic war againſt the commerce of 

this nation, and never could be reduced till, 
by the ſituation and our poſſeſſion of the 

abovementioned place, we diſtreſſed them ſo 


much, not only by taking their ſhips going 


in and coming out of the ſtreights, but alſo 
by retaking ſuch of their prizes as they had 
taken in the Ocean, that at laſt they were 
forced to be content with ſuch a peace as we 


would give them; the continuance of which 


is owing to nothing ſo much as to our having 
been, for many years paſſed, and, at preſent, 
in the ſame condition to chaſtize thoſe rovers, 
by the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, as we were be- 
fore by the poſſeſſion of Tangier. 
(.F.) Becavss the ſecurity of our Italian, 
Takes,” and fiſh-trades entirely depends on 
our poſſeſſion of this place; and, ſhould we 
ever loſe it, or part with it, it is very rea- 
ſonable to believe that both the Algerines 


and Salleemen would ſoon break with us 
again: ſo that, in ſuch a caſe, the aboveſaid 


branches. of trade would almoſt wholly fall 
into the hands of our rivals, the French from 


Marlcilles, who, by their fituation, are al- 


ways 
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ways ready at hand to furniſh thoſe markets, 
as ſoon as they are in want, while we, on our 
part, ſhall be obliged to carry on that trade 
by the tedious methods of fleets, and con- 
voys, and at laſt, perhaps, come long after 
the market is ſupplied by our rivals. Beſides 
all this, the article of inſurance, which would 
certainly run much higher than uſual under 
theſe circumſtances, would prove a heavy 
charge on our goods, more than thoſe of fo- 
reign traders, which would thereby very 
much affect thoſe branches of our trade and 
navigation. fx 76 5 : 
(6.) Bc Aus the miſchief would not ſtop 
here: for, as the Algerines, of late years, 
often cruize at the mouth of our channel, 
and as ſome of them have alſo. heretofore 
come into our very ports two or three years 
ſucceſſively ; ſo it is poſſible that, if we ſhould 
loſe Gibraltar, they may become, being ſo 
well acquainted with our channel, a much - 
more dangerous enemy to us than ever they 
were formerly, and may attack all our trade 
in general, as-the St. Malo privateers did in 
the wars of queen Anne, whenever they ſhall 
find that they can carry home their prizes 
without any interruption; which 1s not to be 
done, unleſs we ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of 
Gibraltar, and thereby take the bridle, which 
has hitherto reſtrained them, out of their 
mouths. „ 15 
(7.) Breuss, in reſpect to our neigh- 
bours, Gibraltar is ſituated in ſuch a — 
| . at 
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that it is in the power of the preſent poſſe: 


fors to cut off any naval communication be- 
tween one port and another, of each of thoſe 


very. powerful kingdoms : with which we 


have had ſuch frequent occaſions to be at war 
for almoſt theſe fifty years paſt ; who would 


foon turn the tables upon us, if they ſhould 


recover this place out of our hands, . eſpe- 
cially in time of any rupture between us; 
nothing being more ſelf-evident than that it 


gives, to thoſe who are maſters of it, eſpe- 

cially in conjunction with Minorca, the ſo- 
vereignty and command of the commerce and 
navigation of the Mediterranean ſea, and 


makes it almoſt impracticable for any other 
nation to trade there with fafety, without 


their leave. And farther, by our poſſeſſion 
of this place, all nations within the Mediter- 
ranean will be obliged to court our friendſhip, 
or fear our power, particularly, the piratical 
flates, who, beholding vengeance ſo near at 
hand, will be thereby deterred from attempt- 


ing to interrupt our trade, white they are de- 


ſtroying that of all others. 


(8.) BEC Aus this advantage is not all that | 


we reap from the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar; for 


it hath put into our hands occafionally a great 


proportion of freight-trade into the Mediter- 
ranean, eſpecially, that of the Hamburghers, 
and Hollanders, who have made uſe of Bri- 
tiſh bottoms to carry on their commerce in 
thoſe ſeas, till the Dutch obtained a peace 
with the Algerines; whereby we loſt one 


great advantage that belonged to the naviga- 


tion 
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tion of Great Britain, which we before en⸗ 
Joyed, whilſt thoſe merchants made uſe. of 
_ Engliſh ſhips, finding it dangerous to venture 
their eſtates in any other. 

(9.) BxœAusx, laying aſide all other con- 
ſiderations, there cannot be a ſtronger proof 
of the importance which the poſſeſſion of this 
phe: hath proved to us, than that it hath 
een a formidable check to the naval power 
of France, from the hour of our taking it, 
to the concluſion of the laſt French war: 
nor, indeed, could they ever ſend any naval 
ſtores round about into thoſe ſeas, without an 
apparent danger of their falling into our 
hands in going through the ſtreights. And, 
had not ſuch unhappy ee e fell 
out as did between two admirals in the late 
war, we ſhould have more feelingly expe- 
rienced the invaluable benefit of this poſ- 
ſeſſion, which would have prevented a war 
for many years to come. 1 
(. 0.) BecavsE it's proximity to Cadiz, 
the great mart and center of almoſt all the 
riches of Spaniſh America, gives us the greateſt 

opportunity of commanding that port, and 
the trade frequenting it from the Weſt- In- 
dies; which, in time of war with Spain, 
may be reckoned of no ſmall conſideration, 
or importance. „ 
(II.) BR CAusk, as the advantages of Gi- 
braltar which reſult to this kingdom from the 
foregoing particulars, are fully confirmed and 
demonſtrated by the experience of many years 
paſt, ſo the preſervation of it, at all times, is 


of 


* 
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of much greater concernment than it was 
ever before, as will appear by conſidering the 
prefent ſtate of public affairs: particularly, 
that many capital manufactures are ſpringing 
up in moſt parts of Europe, and are grown 


to a great height as well in Spain as France, 
and that ſeveral other powerful ſtates are 


endeavouring to vie with us in commerce 


and a maritime force; which ought to put us 
on the ſtricteſt guard, and determine us not 
to part with a place which is manifeſtly of ſo 
much advantage, by ſecuring and improving 


our own trade and navigation, as well as by 
defeating the attempts of our enemies and ri- 
vals therein. = | 


(12.) BECavsr Spain and France in con- 
junction, if not others, will ever have their 
eye upon this poſſeſſion, in order to wreſt the 
fame out of our hands, to ruin the whole 
maritime power of Great Britain. 


(.. z.) Becavst Gibraltar lies at hand to 
intercept their Eaſt-and Weſt-India- fleets, 
with the ſpoil and riches of both worlds : it 


ſeparates and divides Spain from itſelf, and 
hinders all communication by ſea from the 


different parts of their dominions, and, con- 


ſequently, muſt keep them in a perpetual de- 


pendence, and put them under a neceſſity to 


court our friendſhip, as well as fear our enmity, 
if our naval ſtrength is once duly exerted: 


it gives us an opportunity to pry into all their 


meaſures, obſerve all their motions, and, 


without the moſt ſtupid remiſsneſs on our 


part, renders it im practicable to them to form 
| 3 e 
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any projects, or carry on any expeditions 
againſt us or our allies, without our 1 
due e 
(14.) Bre Ausk it may be made highly 
uſeful to check the riſe of the naval power of 
France, which can never be above our match 
at ſea, if uncorruptly exerted, whilſt Gibraltar 
remains in our hands. It hinders the commu- 
nication between their ports and ſquadrons in 
the Ocean and the Mediterranean: it makes it 
impoſſible for them to ſupply their ſouthern 
harbours with naval ſtores either for building or 
repairing of fleets; of which they were ſo ſen- 
ſible in queen Anne's war, that, as ſoon as Sir 
George Rook had poſſeſſed himſelf of i it, they 
ſaw themſelves under a neceſſity to lay aſide 
their uſual caution, and dare him in open battle; 
and, not meeting the ſucceſs they hoped for, 
the very ſame year, to the unſpeakable pre- = 
judice of their other affairs, beſieged it in 
form, and loſt a French and Spaniſh army 
before it, and never afterwards appeared with 
a fleet npon the ſeas again during the whole 
war, but ſuffered their great ſhips to moulder 
and rot in their harbours, for want of the | 
means to fit them out again. : 1 
(15.) BR CA USH long experience has evin- : 1 
ced, that we can never, with ſecurity, de- | 
pend on the faith of France : and, therefore, 
if Britons are determined never to become 
vafſals to the dominion of that crown, they 
can never part with any thing that is ſo ſab- 
ſtantial a preſervation of their maritime power, 


. = WK and, 
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and, conſequently, of their liberties and pro- 


rties, as that ineſtimable fortreſs of Gi- 
Pala CE, | 

(16.) Becavse it appears throughout this 
work, from a ſeries of facts inconteſtable, 
that the commerce and navigation of France 


have been encreaſing ever ſince the time of that 


great and able miniſter Monſ. Colbert: and that 


they have now ſettled the ſame upon ſo broad 


a bottom, and with ſuch peculiar and extra- 
ordinary advantage for their daily riſe and en- 
couragement, that, if Great Britain gives up 


Gibraltar, ſhe may be ſo eternally embroiled 
in wars with that nation, as to encreaſe her 


national debts and incumbrances to a degree 
ſo enormous, that her whole trade muſt in- 
evitably ſink under tgem. 8 
 (17.) Becavse a right uſe made of the 
poſſeſſion of Gibraltar will always give us re- 
putation and figure in thoſe ſeas, which are 


always rewarded with power and riches. It 


will oblige ail nations who trade in the Medi- 


terranean, or have empire there, to court our. 


friendſhip, and keep meaſures. with us. It 


will awe even the courts of Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople, and make them afraid to diſturb 


or provoke' us. 
(18.) BEcavust the charge and expence of 


keeping Gibraltar bears no proportion to the 


advantages we reap by it, and the detriment 
and injury our trade and navigation muſt ſuſ- 
tain, if ever we part with it. 


(19.) Be 


x 
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| (19.) Bzcavst if Minorca ſhould be re- 
ſtored to us, PoxT-Mano cannot poſſibly 
anſwer all the purpoſes of Gibraltar : which 
muſt be evident to any one, who but looks 
into the map ; for the iſland of Minorca lies 
many hundred miles further up towards the 
gulph of Lyons, and, in truth, out of the 
road of all ſhips trading to Sicily, the Adria- 
tic, the Levant, or Africa. It is ſituated at 
ſuch a diſtance from France, and Spain, that 
the greateſt fleets can eſcape unobſerved, un- 
leſs we keep perpetually before their ports to 
watch and purſue them; which is exceeding 
dangerous, if not impracticable in thoſe ſeas, 
We ſhall be out of a way of all intelligence, 
But as we have loſt Minorca, there is ſtill a 

greater neceſſity for our keeping Gibraltar, 

( 20.) Becavss nothing is plainer, than 
that it will be exceeding difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to keep the iſland of Minorca, if 
reſtored, without the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar; 
at leaſt it will be more expenſive to us than 

both would be, eſpecially, if France and 
Spain ſhould join again; which event, I 
think, we ought to keep always in view, for 
then Gibraltar will be the only reſource we 
have to carry on any trade in the Mediterra- 
nean, and to prevent the union of the French 
and Spaniſh fleets with themſelves, or each 
other, | | 

(21.) Brcavsr all the objeftions, made 
againſt the facility of a communication of the 


different ports of France and Spain with one 
K k 2 another, 
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another, will be ſtronger againſt us; for they 
have others near to Gibraltar, where fleets 


may lie ſafe, and have a chance to eſcape us, 


by catching at favourable opportunities, and 
the advantage of winds; whereas we muſt 
run all hazards, and truſt to our ſtrength alone, 
without any harhour to retreat to, in caſe of 


ſtorms or other accidents. 


( 22.) Bc Aus we have no means of ſend- 
ing naval ſtores and recruits to our garriſons, 
and often proviſions for them, without a port 


to protect us during a thouſand leagues ſailing. 


Portugal will not be ſuffered to receive, or 
relieve us, and then we muſt run the gaunt- 
let by ſingle ſhips, with ſcarce a chance to 


eſcape, or ſend convoys upon the ſmalleſt oc- 


caſions, capable of fighting the united French 


and Spaniſh power, 


(23.) Becaust we ought not to be ſur- 


prized, if the nations of Europe and Africa 
| thould wiſh it in hands leſs potent at ſea, and 


who could conſequently enjoy it more harm- 


leſsly to it's neighbours : it muſt be undoubt- 


edly an awe to any people who would be our 
rivals in trade or naval power, or, indeed to 
any ſtate that aſpires to empire, which can 


never be accompliſhed without fleets as well 


as armies. 


(24) Becavss, if we part with Gibral- 
tar, to what purpoſe have we made war? To 


what purpoſe beſtowed great ſums, and gain- 
ed great victories? Did we beat the enemy, 
and force them to beg peace, and yet muſt 

| bribe 
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bribe them to accept of it? Have we con- 
quered, and ſhall 1 A give terms, and get 
towns by loſing battles? Or, if we do not 
part with Gibraltar for the ſake of peace, 
pray what conſideration are we to receive for 
the ſake of Gibraltar? What can be given as 
an equivalent? | 
( 25.) BRC Aus there can be no ſubſtan- 
tial reaſons to take ſuch a thorn out of the 
foot of Spain and France, and to remove ſuch 
an obſtacle to their greatneſs: the enterpriz- 
ing genius of the latter is as well known, as 
it is formidable to all it's neighhours, but, in 
particular to us. And Spain, we have ſeen, 
are taking large ſtrides to raiſe manufactures 
and maritime power, And do we not know 
by experience, what help we are to expect 
from our allies, when we haye no more mil- 
lions to give. We are not able to keep great 
ſtanding armies at home, nor 1s it conſiſtent 
with our liberty to do ſo ; and, therefore, we 
ought to take every meaſure to encreaſe our 
naval ſtrength, and to put new bridles upon 
thoſe who are, or may ſoon be, our rivals 
an | | 55 
(26.) BEA us the nation in the world whoſe 
power we have moſt reaſon to guard againſt, 
is that of France; and yet I don't know by 
what fatality it has often ſo happened, that 
we have been the unhappy inſtruments of 
promoting it, Oliver Cromwell gave the firſt 
iſe to it's greatneſs at land, and king Charles Il. 
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at ſea: the late queen, by an ignominious 
peace, reſtored it, when it was reduced to 
the loweſt extremity, and muſt have ſub- 
mitted to any conditions ſhe had thought fit 
to impoſe. But ſure it will never be ſaid that 
any Britiſh miniſtry, who profeſs to be the 
patrons of liberty, the conſtant and declared 
enemies of thoſe proceedings, ſhould act ſo 
far in defiance of all their known principles, 
as, voluntarily and unconſtrainedly, to throw 
away any part of that national ſecurity, which 
are the only rewards and recompence of a te- 
dions, ſucceſsful, and glorious war, carried 
on at an immenſe expence of blood and trea- 
ſurc, of which we and our poſterity ſhall long 
feel the ſevere effects. 
 _ (27.) Bzcavst there ſcems to be more 
reaſon for our being tenacious in preſerving 
this poſſeſſion, at this time, than there ever 
was ſince we had it; for, it is to be feared, 
that we ure the only maritime power that 
muſt alone ſtand againſt thoſe of France and 
Spain, and ſuch allies as they ſhall be able to 
influence; ſince our old and natural allies, 
the ſlates-generals of the United Provinces, 
do not appear to be at all inclined, as hereto- 
fore, to unite with Great Britin, and act 
wich vigour, when occaſion may require, but 
on the contrary are, by their neutrality, 
greatly aiding to the encreaſe of the com- 
merce of France, and thereby enabling her 
the better to continue the war. 

( 28.) BE- 
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(28.) Be Aus the Spaniards give more 
encouragement to the French in their trade, 
by the way of Old Spain to New Spain, than 
they do to the Engliſh ; and, in conſequence 
thereof, our commerce in that channel de- 
clines, while that of France advances. And 
the Spaniards to favour the French in the 
S——h W t-I—-a trade, which they 
carry on from their colonies, to the Spaniſh 
main, both from the Miſſiſſippi, and St. Do- 
mingo, while they are always pecking at the 
Engliſh about a little paultry logwood, which 
affair they ought long to have finally ſettled, 
but have always declined the ſame. 

(29.) BEcavse the too frequent unkindly 
treatment of the Engliſh in particular, by the 
Spaniards at preſent in America, is ſaid by 
ſome to be with a view to compel us, at 
length, to give up Gibraltar ; which, for that 
very reaſon, we ought to be the more ſan- 
guine to preſerve. | 


(30.) Becavse Great Britain has already 


done enough in favour of the court of Spain 
without ſacrificing Gibraltar, to induce them 
to. deſiſt from their obſtruction to our trade 
and navigation to and from our own colonies, 
even, if we had no right whatever to cut 
logwogd. 

Tux conduct of Great Britain towards 
Spain, in order to influence them to preſerve 
a good underſtanding with them, is notorious 
to the whole world, and may be chiefly 
comprehended under the following articles. 


KES (1) Our 
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(1) Our giving vp the trade of the South: ſeas 
in exchange for the Aſſiento contract. 2) Our 
giving up the Aſſiento contract itſelf for a 
ſong for peace ſake. (3) Our being the chief 
inſtrument of making two Spaniſh ſovereigns 
in Italy.—To which may be added (4) Our 
being the beſt cuſtomers for Spaniſh wines, 

fruits, &c. that Spain has to her back. And, 

if Great Britain ſhould even acquieſce to 
the creating of a third ſovereign to gratify, 
and to give up Gibraltar alſo, what ſecurity 


ſhould this nation have, for the friendſhip of 
Spain: 


Oxx part of the grand ſyſtem of the court 


of Spain, in the time of Alberoni, was to 
preſerve the rights of Spain and of the houſe 


of Parma to Spaniſh princes ; and to make a 


ſettlement for Don Charlos and Don Philip 
worthy of their birth, out of the ſtates which 
the emperor poſſeſſed i in Italy : and has not 
this part of the ſyſtem been ſteadily and ſuc- 
ceſsfully purſued ? But how could theſe ſo- 
vereignties be effectually ſecured, ſays a cer- 


tain princeſs, without the poſſefſion of Gi- 


braltar? This, therefore, was a point to be 
gained, in order the better to ſecure the other. 
The ſyſtem, at preſent in Spain, is bottomed 
on the ſame principles; it is not only to pro 

vide for a third prince 1n Italy, or elke here, 
but to fall upon the eſtabliſhment of manu- 


factories, with a view to ſupply their extended 


American colonies themſelves with their own 
merchandizes, and thoſe of France, inſtead of 


taking them from the other nations of Europe. 
Will 
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Will not this affect Great Britain, in proportion 
to what ſhe now ſupplies Spain with ? Some 
accounts from Spain about two years fince tell 
us, that it appeared, by an authentic liſt of 
the ſhips which entered the Spaniſh ports that 
year, their number amounted to 1142: of 
which 643 were Engliſh, 277 French, 148 
Dutch, and 74 of different nations. : 
| SupposING this to be true, ſome people 
may infer from hence, perhaps, that the trade 
of England muſt be far ſuperior to any of the 
reſt : ſo it is, indeed! But what ſort of trade 
are we Carrying on with that nation? We are 
ſending 6 or 700 ſhips or more annually to 
purchaſe their wines and their fruits, while 
France ſends between 2 or 3oo to carry their 
own manufactures. If this be the caſe, does 
not France, therefore, gain far more by their 
ſmaller quantity of ſhipping, than we do by 
double the number? The fact is, that we de- 
cline in our exports to Spain, and encreaſe in 
our 1mports,; while France encreaſe in their 
exports to Spain, and decreaſe in their im- 
ports from thence. Have they not allured 
away our manufacturers and ſhipwrights out 
of the kingdom, with a view to turn the 
hands of our own artiſts againſt us? 
WuAx is urged in divers other parts of this 
work, will enable us to judge, whether it can 
ever be adviſeable to acquieſce in the giving up 
Gibraltar; and, eſpecially ſo, if we add to | 
theſe conſiderations what we have ſaid alſo in | 
regard to the commercial dominion of 
FRANCE: 
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FRANCE ; becauſe we ſhall find, that Spain 
is now following the example of F rance, in 
order to ruin the commerce and navigation of 
theſe kingdoms : for the ſyſtem of the two 

courts ſeems really to be what is ſaid in a 
tract lately printed, called the Political Teſta- 
ment of cardinal Alberoni. While the navy 
of the two crowns [meaning thoſe of France 


and Spain] ſays the writer, is not ſuperior to 
that of the Engliſh and Dutch together ; 


while Fe and GIBRALTAR are not 


in poſſeſſion of their proper maſters; while 
DUNKIRK is not raiſed from the ſtate to 
which it was feduced by the treaty of Utrecht, 
a deſcent on the coaſt of ENGLAND and IRE- 
LAND, will be always ine ffectual, &c.“ 


DIS.F 


DISSERTATION XXXVI 


Of the neceſſity of Great Britain being more 
cloſely connected and allied with the conti- 

nent than ſhe ever has been, though upon 
quite different principles, and not at ſuch 
an expence, in times of war, as has been 
the caſe heretofore, 5 


I has, doubtleſs, coſt this nation an im- 
menſe profuſion of blood, as well as trea- 
ſure, to preſerve the liberties of Europe, by 
forming ſuch alliances and confederacies as 
have been occaſionally neceſſary to withſtand 
the torrent of arbitrary power of thoſe na- 
tions, who have brooded ſchemes of ruin 

and deſtruction to their neighbouring ſtates. 
Our allies alſo have been at as great a 
proportion of the expence as they could well 
afford in the fame good cauſe, notwithſtand- 
ing the large ſubſidies wherewith we have 

been obliged to ſupply ſome. ST 

Tux great public debt, and the burden- 
ſome taxes with which our commerce is here- 
by become incumbered, to our * 
detri- 
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detriment, in conſequence of thaſe meaſures, 


make it neceſſary for the court of England to 


change this old item, and adopt fuch other 
as may exempt her and her allies from thoſe 
prodigious expences which have hitherto 
proved neceſſary. Thoſe potentates who have 
diſturbed the tranquillity of Europe, have 
been chiefly ſuch who are intereſted in the 
cauſe of arbitrary and tyrannical rule, the ene- 
mies of liberty, and the enemies of mankind ; 

and they have been withſtood chiefly by the 
Proteſtant potentates, the friends of liberty, 

and the friends of mankind. And the glo- 
rious ſtand made by thoſe ſtates having hi- 
therto preſerved the liberties of Chriſtendom, 
and maintained the balance of power ; the ex- 
pence, be it what it will, is no way diſpro- 
portionate to the important and invaluable 


bleflings it has hitherto procured. For what 


avall all the treaſures of the earth, if we are 
deprived of the only ſolid felicity that life 
affords; the freedom of thought, the tolera- 
tion to worſhip our maker according to-the 
dictates of our reaſon and conſcience, and 
the full enjoyment of property, and every 
right and privilege that human nature can 
wiſh or deſire. Certain then it is, that the 
expence of this nation, however great it has 
been, bears no compariſon to the ineſtimable 
purchaſe that we have obtained as an equi- 
valent. This no free Briton will gainſay. 
THe argument, therefore, with reſpect to 
our connections wüh the continent, is re- 


duced 
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duced to this ſingle queſtion : whether Great 
Britain could have proved the happy inſtru- 
ment that ſhe has been in preſerving the liber- - 
ties of Europe, at leſs expence than ſhe has 
been put to? If ſhe could, this is to be laid 
at the door of thoſe miniſters of ſtate, who 
| have been too profuſe of the public treaſure. 
Whatever proportion of the expence we 
have been at, might have been ſaved to the 
nation, muſt be attributed to the bad meaſures 
of thoſe who have had the conduct of our 
public affairs from the revolution to the pre- 
ſent time: the fault lies not in the cauſe for 
which we have contended, but in the exor- 
bitant expence to which we have been put; 
which cauſe might have been as effectually 
ſupported, in my humble opinion, at a far 
leſs expence than it has been: no man will 
_ undertake to aſcertain exactly how many 
millions might have been ſaved to this na- 
tion, and yet the liberties of this kingdom, 
and the balance of power in Europe, have 
been no leſs ſecure than they are at preſent. 
For my own part, the work * I drew up 
the laſt year for the public ſervice, ſignifies 
explicitly enough how many millions, I 
apprehend, might have been ſaved to the, 
nation by raiſing the ſupplies for carrying on 
wars within the year, and purchaſing all na- 
val and military ſtores for ſhort credit, or at 


— 
—— 
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a ready money price, as it were. In the 


ſame tract I have ſhewed my diſappro- 
bation of the meaſures of ſending Britiſh 


troops to the continent, when we could hire 


auxiliaries at a much cheaper rate, But the 
contrary meaſures have certainly proved 
wrong, as having exceſſively accumulated 
the expence, and incumbered the nation with 


an enormous debt, and clogged our com- 


merce with taxes ruinous to it. 

As I have ſhewed myſelf an advocate for 
the contrary meaſures to what have hitherto 
been purſued in this reſpect from the revolu- 
tion to the preſent time; ſo the courſe of my 
ſtudies has led me to conſider: every way 
whereby we can ſupport the liberties of Eu- 


rope and our own, at the leaſt expence poſ- 


ſible: and, in my writings, I have entered 
into a detail of the particular ſteps that I 
have judged neceſſary for that er which 
need not be here repeated. 

Bur this is not near the full length that 1 
have humbly attempted to go. No: I have 
endeavoured to form a new foreign ſyſtem; 


or rather to engraft an entire new ſyſtem 


upon the old one, whereby one million of 
money properly raiſed, and properly applied, 


may go near as far as two millions have been 


made to do upon the old ſyſtem. And I 
ſuppoſe, if the court of England could, by 
the moſt parſimonious meaſures, obtain ſuch 
alliances upon the continent for one half the 

expence 
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expence that ſhe has been at heretofore, as 


ſhall prove ſufficient to withſtand the power 


of the enemies of the Proteſtant intereſt ; I 
preſume no body could, or would, think 
much of ſuch, an expence. As we are the 
chief Proteſtant potentate in Europe, and it 
is reckoned that no other can afford to be at 
ſo great an expence as we can, we muſt ex- 
pect to bear a greater ſhare of the burden 
than any other; and eſpecially ſo in the 
preſent war, ſince we are the principals there- 


in. Indeed, when the religion and liberties 


of other Proteſtant ſtates become endangered, 
theſe ſtates then become no leſs principals 
than we, in regard to theſe points, and as 
ſuch, it is to be hoped will be excited to act 
in concert with us for our mutual defence 
and ſecurity. & 4 

WHEN people talk of our not being under 
the neceſſity of having any connection with 
the continent, they certainly talk very irra- 
tionally and wildly ; when they are pleaſed 
to conſider that our whole commercial in- 


tereſt abſolutely depends on thoſe continental 


connections, becauſe they are our trading 
cuſtomers, and our reciprocal trafficable deal- 
ings require us to cement thoſe connections. 
Upon what principles of policy elſe are all 
our treaties of commerce founded? When 
the court of England is not capable of ob- 
taining allies to contribute to fight their battles 


for them without ſubſidies, then we have a 


great lamentation for want of allies; and 
yet, 


* 


* 
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yet, in the ſame breath, theſe very com- 
plainants will roundly aſſert, that we have 
no need of any connections with the conti- 
nent ! Can any thing be more inconſiſtent ? 
From whence but from the coi-tinent are we 
to have any allies? Well then, the matter 
lies here; we are always glad to have good 
allies in times of danger ; and he 1s the ableſt 
miniſter who can obtain ſuch at the leaſt ex- 
pence to the nation. If this is the right 
ſtate of the matter, then we will hope that 
the Britiſh miniſtry will act upon this ſyſ- 
tem. 5 Le IL OT OLI. IELIO 

Wr have ſeen, from a ſeries of the plaineſt 
and moſt indiſputable facts, how formidable 
the power of France is, and what capacious 


ſchemes-of commercial ſway and dominion 


ſhe has projected. —We have ſeen likewiſe 
that the ſyſtem of Spain is perfectly com- 
patible with that of France ; that Spain fol- 
lows as cloſely the Steps of France, as if the 
miniſters of France were in the cabinet of 
Spain,— We hear too, and I wiſh it may not 
prove true, that the Spaniſh miniſter Don 


Enſeneda is recalled to court, and that our 


dear friend the queen dowager of Spain has 
again crept into his Catholic Majeſty's coun- 


cils, which forebodes no good, perhaps, to 


Great Britain.—-Do we not know likewiſe 
that Spain has got a pretty formidable fleet ? 
And can we imagine that this court has been 
at ſuch an expence to parade it only? We 
have ſeen too the detrimental effects to our 

com- 


* 
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commerce of a Spaniſh neutrality. So that, 
let Spain take which part ſhe will, have we 
not all reaſon to connect ourſelves more cloſe- 
1y with ſome good continental allies than ever 
we had? With allies who will not only act 
ſo far in concert with us by land, as may 
prove preſervative of the Proteſtant intereſt 
there, but ſhall be induced to unite theit 
maritime power with ours; for I wiſh that 
we may not have occaſion enough for 
it, Allies then are certainly neceſſary for us 
to obtain, afid ſuch too as are able and wil- 
ling to do us, and the Proteſtant cauſe, the 
molt effectual ſervices, But what allies can 
we expect to obtain, according to the old 
ſyſtem of foreign affairs? The Dutch, we 
Have too long experienced, are immoveable, 
and we have ſeen their feaſons why. Whe- 
ther the reaſons aſſigned be real or pretended, 
it matters little; as to their good offices to- 
wards us now in time of need. If the rea- 
ſons affigned are real, we have it in our 
power to obviate them; if they mean other- 
wiſe than they ſay, it is our buſineſs to pene- 
trate that meaning, and remove their moſt 
ſecret articles to a perfect union between 
us. But if we prevail with them no farther 
than to fulfil their. treaties with us, what de- 
pendence can we make oh their affiſtance? 
Has not experience ſufficiently taught us 
It is manifeſt, therefore, that Great Britain 
cannot reckon at all on the ſervices of the 
United Provinces upon the old ſyſtem, eſpe- 
or. II. LI cCially 


int: 


cially as affairs are at preſent circumſtanced 


between the French and the Dutch. What 
then becomes the wiſdom of Great Britain to 


do, in regard to the Dutch ? For their neu- 
trality, at preſent, 1s little leſs detrimental 


to our commerce than if they threw the 


weight of their whole power againſt us into 
the French ſcale. But ſome are inclined to 
think that the Dutch are quite impotent as 
a ſtate, and that their power 1s not worth 
courting by Great Britain. This is a great 
miſtake. Were they determined to exert 


their whole ſtrength, and act in concert with 


their old and natural ally, as one and the 
ſame nation : were the Dutch in earneſt to 
act in conjunction with us to reduce the 
power of France within the requiſite bounds, 
and was England reſolved to move in con- 
junction with Holland upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, and in earneſt alſo to humble France 
once for all, we ſhould ſoon ſee that the 
Dutch could figure it as highly and mightily 
as they ever have done; for their plea of in- 
ability is pretence only : thoſe whoknow their 
commercial reſources, the true ſtate of that 
republic,and the millions they have in foreign 
funds, know that theſe are only ſpecious 
coverings, and to ſave appearance with the 
court of London. But if Great Britain be- 
comes once happy enough to have a miniſtry 
that the Dutch think they can abſolutely de- 


pend upon; if they become once convinced 


that the affairs of the nation will be ſo con- 
| | = ducted, 
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ducted, that if we draw them into an expenſive 
war againſt France as principals, we ſhall not 
be able to extricate them from it with honour 
and advantage : if we ſhall convince them 
that we are determined at laſt to take Lewis 
by the whiſkers, we ſhould ſoon ſee the 

Dutch move with us, and for us, as hereto- 
fore. | LY 


0 


Bur what muſt be done on our part to 
convince the Dutch they may ſecurely depend 


upon us to do all this? Certainly our old 
ſyſtem, with relation both to our domeſtic as 
well as foreign affairs, will never make the due 


impreſſion for this purpoſe upon the United 


Provinces: we have tried that long enough, 


and often enough, and it is ſuperlative weak- 
neſs to rely any longer upon it, Is it not 


then in the power of Britain to form no 


other ſyſtem that will at once convince the 
Dutch that they may ſafely depend no leſs 
upon her ability than her wiſdom, to bring 
her ſecurely, honourably, and beneficially 
out of a war, if they came vigoroully into 
one with her againſt the enemy ? If there is 


ſuch a ſyſtem of policy to be projected, that 


ſeems to promiſe fair to anſwer thoſe deſirable 
ptirpoſes, has it not a title to be candidly 
examined into, although it ſhould come from 
the moſt obſcure and unknown perſon in the 
kingdom? though it ſhould come from ſo 
inſignificant a perſon as the writer of theſe 
papers ? X 
. Wirn 
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Wir reſpeR to the domeſtic ſyſtem he 


has endeavoured to recommend and eſtabliſh, 
that is openly enough declared in his laſt 
work. If the Dutch are once convinced that 


the court of England is determined to raiſe 


the ſupplies neceſſary to carry on the war 
within the year; if our ancient and natural 
ally ſhall once be made ſenſible that we are 


able to carry on a war without farther in- 


creaſing our public debts and taxes, this mea- 
ſure alone we have ſeen from the declaration 


of their cabinet will remove ſome of the 


eſſential objections againſt their joining with 
us heartily againſt France. — If they ſhall find 


alſo, that ſuch is the wiſdom of his majeſty's 


councils, that all parſimonious ways and 
means are fallen upon, both in the expend- 


ing as well as raiſing of the public money; 


if the Dutch once experience that our pub- 
lic credit ſhall be eſtabliſhed upon a rock, 
and that inſtead of augmenting their public 
debts and taxes, that we ſhall infallibly get 
into the certain road of reducing both ; what 
weight will not this domeſtic ſtep have with 
the ſtates of Holland to induce them to liſten | 
to our remonſtrances ? 

Tnoucn theſe may be the proper preli- 
minary ſteps requiſite to be taken to convince 


the Dutch that our meaſures, and not only 


our miniſters are changed ; yet theſe alone 


will not have all the due influence with that 


ſtate to bring them ſanguinely into an offen- 
five war againſt France, No: the court of 
England, 
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England, I humbly apprehend, -muſt till go 
greater lengths: they muſt alſo change their 
foreign ſyſtem, in order to inducc the Dutch 
to throw up ſo lucrative a neutrality as they 
at preſent enjoy,—But how to accompliſh this 
1s the great point! 
Does it become the wiſdom of any ſtateſ- 
man to affirm roundly, that he does not think 
it poſſible for the ſyſtem of foreign affaits to 
be ſo changed, as to induce the Dutch to 
give up their neutrality, and join the whole 
weight of their power with Britain. againſt 
France? If men had been. diſmayed from 
their reſearches into things from a prepoſ- 
ſion of the impoſſibility of the diſcoveries 
which they have attempted, what advance in 
ſcience could we have expected? When 
people in authority ſhall: declare the moſt 
important attempts to be impoſlibilities in 
their eye, can any thing prove a greater ob- 
ſtruction; and diſcouragement to the increaſe 
of knowledge of any kind-? Who can under- 
take to aſſert with infallibility that it is im- 
poſſible for the human underſtanding to diſ- 
cover this or that? Is there leſs preſumption 
in ſuch an infallible declaration, that an at- 
tempt to diſcover the ſuppoſed impoſlibility ? 
Men of ſcience, I believe, will be of opi- 
nion, that the preſumption on the part of the 
one, is far more injurious to ſociety than 
any modeſt attempts on the fide of the other 
to diſcover uſeful and important truths of any 
kind, But does not the progreſs of arts and 
ap LP 1 ETA ſciences 
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ſciences ſhew, that the great ſeeming impoſ- 
' fibilities have proved the moſt eaſy and pal- 
pable truths? If ſuch like authoritative ca- 
veats had been pronounced againſt all the diſ- 
coveries that have been made, would there 
not long ſince have been a ſtop put to all 
the mathematical and philoſophical ſciences, 
which abound with numberleſs truths that 
appear at preſent greater impoſſibilities to 
thoſe who do not underſtand them, than the 
diſcovery of the political problem affirmed to 
be an impoſſibility by a late certain great 
man ?—I am concerned for the. gentleman's 
honour that he ſhould be ſo raſh in making 
ſuch an, haſty declaration; but the goodneſs 
of his heart, with me, will attone for all the 
miſtakes of the head ; for I greatly honour 
him, ro:withſtanding his haſty determina- 
tion in regard to a matter which has not fell 
under his conſideration. 

LET it be ſuppoſed, however, that it is 
even impoſſible for the court of England to 
bring the Dutch into any new ſyſtem to act 
vigorouſly againſt France; is the court of 
England to ſet ſtill, and not endeavour to 
make any other alliances, in order to ſtem the 
torrent of popiſh dominion ? No true Briton 
will ſay, that England ſhould attempt to act 
alone againſt France and Spain, as may ſoon 
14 the caſe. But leſt ſuch an event ſhould 

appen, does it not become the wiſdom of 
England to guard againſt ſo great an evil, 
if poffible; becauſe, if England was capable of 
fupporting a war to her advantage againſt 


both 


\ 
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both thoſe great potentates for a time, the 
number of neutral powers who would com- 
mence maritime carrier for Spain as well as 
France would ruin the commerce of England, 
and protect that of her enemies. | 
To what a degree the trade of France is, 
at preſent, promoted by the neutrality of the 
Dutch, the Danes, the Swedes, and the 
Hanſe towns, I have already repeatedly ſhewn; 
and who knows but ſome of thoſe neutral 
powers may endeavour to ſkreen Spaniſh, 
in caſe of a war with Spain, as they do, 
at preſent, French property. I am afraid 
this will prove the caſe, unleſs England can 
form a ſyſtem that will draw off thoſe pow- 
ers from their neutrality. I will not ſhow 


how this may be done, leſt I ſhould put mi- 


{chief into the enemy's head, which they 
may not ſo readily fall upon. It follows 
then, if we conſider this point in whatever 
light we can, that England muſt make good 
alliances with the next beſt natural friend, ſhe 
can obtain, if ſhe @nnot draw the Dutch 
into her circle of policy. And who are our 
natural allies next to the Dutch? Is it not 
happy for England that ſhe can have Pruſſia 
and Hanover to ſupply their place? If we 
cannot obtain theſe to act effectually againſt 
France and her allies, at ſo eaſy an expence as 
we could wiſh, is theſe not the greater neceſ- 
ſity to raiſe the ſupplies within the year, and 
to purſue a ſteddy ſyſtem of domeſtic oeco- 
nomy, the better to enable us to ſupport our 

L allies, 


"ow 
allies, that they may give all the diverſion 
poffible to the French power in Germany, 
which has proved the een grave of 


thoſe our enemies ? 


Bur theſe. allies cannot give us any mari- 
time aſſiſtance againſt the enemy. Why, 
therefore, ſhould we not endeavour to gain 
what maritime aſſiſtance we can from others? 
But theſe alliances will be very expenſive 
to us, if we are to purchaſe them at the 
rate we have (heretofore done. I do not 
ſay, That ſhould be the caſe ; but, if we can- 


not, or will not attempt to change our for- 
ceign as well as our domeſtic ſyſtem, that 


muſt be the caſe, let it coſt what it will; and, 

if we keep only from encreaſing our public 
debts and taxes, it will be happy for us if 
we can make no greater change in our gene- 
ral ſyſtem than That, it will prove of extraor- 
dinary help, and enable us the better to carry 
on the war, and procure an honourable peace. 


However, as I have ſaid, there is ſtill a much 


greater change needful then this alone, I mean, 
a change in our whole foreign ſyſtem ; ſuch a 
change as I humbly apprehend promiſes fair 
to bring in, the Dutch, as well as our other 
next natural. maritime allies into the war 
againſt France; and, which I conceive to be 
pracicaiue upon far leſs expenſive meaſures 
than have been purſued from the revolution 

to the preſent time. 
Ixs EAD of being unconnected with the 
continent, as ſome would have, we ſtand in 
need 
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need of being more cloſely connected there. 
with than ever we yet were; but thoſe con- 
nections ſhould be founded rather upon inter- 
eſting than expenſive principles; and, as a 
trading nation we have more reaſon to be con- 
nected with the continent than the continent 
has to be with us. In regard likewiſe to our 
ſecurity both by land and ſea, though an ifland, 
we may, in times of danger, ſtand in no leſs 
need of the aid of continental allies than they 
may occaſionally do of ours ; for, can any 
thing be more weak and ridiculous than to 
think ourſelves' omnipotent, becaufe we are 
iſlanders, when we have experienced that 
neither our fleets by ſea can infallibly protect 
our commerce, or our poſſeſſions abroad, nor 
our fleets and armies jointly preſerve us from 
panicks at home? How abſurd is it to ima- 
gine that an iſland, which depends upon com- 
merce for it's wealth, ſhould be emancipated 
from the continent, by which it ſubſiſts, and 
ſhould eſtabliſh it as a part of their political 
creed, that they will neither give to, nor re- 
ceive from their continental friends any ſuc- 
cour when their very Being depends upon their 
reciprocal ſupport, and defence? However 
omnipotent by ſea, as well as land we might 
be formerly, the ſcene is now changed; our 
enemies have as greatly improved in the arts 
of war by ſea and land as they have in the arts 
of commerce, This is one cauſe of our ill 
ſucceſs. The marine as well as military 
ſyſtem of France is greatly improved to what 
| | — ours 
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ours is in many eſſential reſpects, and it is no 


wonder that they prove more ſucceſsful than 
formerly. 


VARlOvus are the arts of 50 French to 7] 


vide this nation from all preſervative connec- 
tions with the continent, they well knowing 
that if they can but once work us up to ſuch 
a ſtate of pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, as to think 
ourſelves independent of all the. world beſide ; 

and, in conſequence of ſuch vanity to influ- 
ence our councils to break off all connections 
with the continent, they cannot fail to con- 
quer us, or fo diſtract our affairs as to obtain 


the end aimed at. Upon this principle it is, 


that they have left no artifice untryed to di- 
vide our continental ally, the Dutch, from 
our intereſt, which they ſeem to hive done 
pretty effectually Another point they have 
laboured not leſs arduouſly, though not ſuc- 
ceſsfully, is to divide Great Britain from her 
continental ally, the Elector of Hanover, by 
employing her emiſſaries to propagate the 
greateſt falſhoods relating to His Majeſty's 
German dominions, and in making the people 
believe, that there are no commercial con- 
nections between this kingdom and thoſe 
dominions to induce us to ſupport them ; 
when I have ſhown *, that thoſe con- 
nections are not leſs intereſting than thoſe 
with moſt other ſtates in Europe — — 


A — 


* Sce my Great Britain's true ſyſtem. 


They 
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They have likewiſe drawn off our continen- 
tal alles the queen of Hungary, and the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and would, if poſſible, de- 
tach the king of Pruſſia from our alliance. 
In ſhort, thoſe anticontinental principles that 
have been ſo induſtriouſly propagated of late 
years ſeem to have been coined in the mint of 
France, and circulated here to anſwer the 
moſt deſtractive as well as deſtructive views 
to this nation, and her natural allies. But I 
hope there 1s one good end that ſuch gallican 
politics will anſwer ; ; which 1s, that they will 

promote a ſtricter union between Great Britain 
and the continent than ſhe ever yet had, though 
at a far leſs expence than they ever yet did.— 
This is the NEw SYSTEM that will give us 
and our allies the vidory, nor do T believe that 
any other can do it ſo effeftually; and, there- 
Fore, I humbly hope, that the court of England 
will ſoon 275 the ſame into ſerious conſidera- 
tion, although it comes from no greater a perſon 
than the humble writer of theſe papers, Rea- 
ſon will prevail without authority, but au- 
thority will not prevail without reaſon. © Qui 
autem requirunt, quid quaque de re ipſi ſen- 

tiamus, curioſius id faciunt, quam neceſſe eſt : 
non enim tam auctoritatis in diſputando, 
quam rationis momenta quaerenda ſunt. 
Quin etiam obeſt plerumque iis, qui diſcere 
volunt, auctoritas eorum, quid ſe docere pro- 
fitentur: deſinunt enim ſuum judicium adhi- 
bere; id habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem 
probant, judicatum vident. Nec vero aka 
bare 
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bare ſoleo id, quod de Pythagoreis accepi- 
mus; quos ferunt, ſi quid affirmarent in di- 
ſputando, cum ex lis quaereretur, quare ita 


eſſet, reſpondere ſolitos, ipſe dixit: ipſe au- 


tem erat Pythagoras. Tantum opinio prae- 
judicata poterat, ut etiam ſine ratione valeret 
auctoritas. Tul. de nat. dor. 
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DISSERTATION XXXVIL 


Some general principles whereon the balance 
of trade is founded; with the application 
thereof to the preſent work, in à recapitu- 
lation of it's contents; the conſideration of 
which is earneſtly recommended to public re- 

gard; in order to throw the balance of 
trade fo effeftlually into the hands of Great 
Britain as to put the conſtant balance 
of power of Europe into her hands alſo. 


E general balance of a nation's trade 
| is the difference between the amount 
of what it buys and what it ſells abroad, 
That difference muſt neceſſarily be paid in 
money. which is the ſole equivalent for what 
is deficient in the exchange of commodities 
for commodities. | 
To receive that balance is the point which 
every trading nation aims at; and in fact it is 
the only thing capable of augmenting the 
poſitive and relative maſs of their metals, of 
encreaſing their populouſneſs, and of giving 
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circulation that activity which diſtributes eaſe, 


the uſeful principle of luxury, through every 
claſs of the people. 


THz general balance is the reſult of the 


particular balances, which are not all imme- 
diately advantageous, though the general ba- 
lance be lucrative. But they are not burden- 
ſome to the ſtate when they are the means of 
procuring other more uſeful , branches of 
trade, or leſſen the loſs on thoſe without 
which a nation cannot carry on trade. 

Two things deſerve to be taken particular 


notice of in the balance of trade: the way to 
know one's advantage, or diſadvantage ; and 


the means of obtaining advantage. 
Ir no fraudulent exports or imports were 


made, it would be eaſy to aſcertain the na- 
ture and amount of the particular balances, 
by the cuſtomhouſe books and regiſters. But 


care muſt be taken in ſuch valuations not to 


rate the goods exported by foreign ſhips, 
higher than their firſt value and the expence 


of carriage on board ; to which muſt be ad- 


ded the value of the freight, if they are ſhip- 


ped in national veſſels. It is on the other 
hand equally proper to value the imports 


made by foreign ſhips, on the footing of the 
value of the commodities at the place where 


they are landed; and on the footing of their 


firſt value only, when imported by national 
veſſels. 


ANOTHER way to judge in general of the 
advantage or diſadvantage of the general ba- 
lance 
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lance of trade during a year, is to combins 


the courſes all the exchanges bave been at. 
This method is evidently not ſuſceptible of 


any poſitive degree of knowledge: nor is it in 


general of that of the particular balances, be- 
cauſe it often happens, that one place, by the 
trade with which a nation loſes, is employed 
to make the remittances of another with which 
it gains, without having any open courſe of 
exchange with it. But this method is more 
certain than the other to know whether mo- 


ney comes into a country, or goes out of it, 


becauſe it embraces every object. 


' Bx$1DEs, the active and paſſive debts of 
foreign trade, ſtates have ſometimes others 
between themſelves. 

Tazss ſecond debts are the mutual ex- 
pences of ſubjects who travel to each other's 
country; the intereſt of ſums put out either 
with private men, or in the public funds, or 
government ſecurities; and laſtly, their poli- 
tical engagements. 

A BoDY-POLITIC is not ſtrengthened by a 
new ſubfiſtance till all thoſe kinds of debts 
are mutually balanced. The reſult of thoſe 
operations cannot be known with any degree 
of certainty, but by a combination of the 
exchanges, 

Bor H methods may in general be of great 
help to each other, and afford a reciprocal 
elucidation; for which reaſon they ought 
not to be ſeparated. | 
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An advantageous balance is chiefly the frule 
of the ſeveral mechanic branches of com- 
merce, which have made a part'of the ſubject 
of this treatiſe : all particular operations ought 
to tend to four fundamental points, as Sir Jo- 
fiah Child very juſtly obſerves, They con- 
liſt, 

iſt, In conſidering trade as the chief i in- 
tereſt of a nation. 

2dly, IN increaſing the number of work- 
men. 

zaͤly. Ix increaſing the nation's capital in 
commodities. 

4thly. In making forcimers find their ac- 
count 1n trading with her. 

EvERY occupation contrary to any one of 
theſe four means is dangerous: the commerce 
of a ſtate will fall ſhort of perfection, in pro- 
portion as theſe four means ſhall be leſs ex- 
tenſively made uſe of. 

I is plain that the two firſt naturally lead 
to the two others, which are the abſolute and 
neceſſary conſequences of them, 

IT ſeems equally ſuperfluous to inſiſt on 
the neceſſity of conſidering trade as a nation's 
chief intereſt ; that maxim we hope nm 
been eſtabliſhed to content. 

Wr have had fewer opportunities of in- 
ſiſting on the neceſſity of increaſing the num- 
ber of workmen, than on the means of occu- 
pying the people. One ſtill remains for us to 
touch upon, after which we will proceed to 
this important object, 
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Mf have obſerved that foreigners may 
contract a ſecond kind of debts with a na- 
tion, by the expences they are at in travelling 
V 
I is to the liberal arts and ſciences that 
curioſity generally pays that tribute. A 
double motive for acknowledgment towards 
ſuch as cultivate them with ſucceſs; towards 
thoſe great and uncommon genius's, to whom 
nature has intruſted the art of inſtructing 
other men, or of leading them on to plea- 
ſure by ſenſations purer and more analagous 
to that part of us which thinks and knows. 
They do not only anſwer the intent of their 
glorious motive with regard to thoſe whoſe 
intellectual faculties are leſs ſluggiſh and ob- 
ſtructed; but uſeful and aſſiſting to all that 
bears the ſtamp of humanity, they procure 
a more comfortable ſubſiſtance to a rude and 
ignorant multitude, too much inclined to diſ- 


own the favours they receive. | 1 | 
Rx Al talents, ever modeſt, and unam- | 
bitious of whatever does not conduce to per- — 4 


"gs 


fection, would alone have but a very ſmall 
ſhare-in the eaſe and convenience that flows 


from them, if unaſſiſted by the juſtice and 


liberality- of government and princes. A 1:4 

prince cannot build his glory on a ſurer foun- | 1 
dation, and that part of the public revenues 9 

which he employs therein is an advantageous | 


commerce which he procures his ſubjects. 
For the ſame reaſon it is right to multiply 
or. II. Mm public 
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public buildings and monuments, and 
ſitories of ſcarce and valuable things, hep 
the public eaſe admits of it. There it is that 
artiſts ought chiefly to pique themſelves on 
ſhewing the extent of their invention, and 

rivalling nature in all they do, emulate thoſe 
| beauties, whoſe charms, felt by all, command 
reſpect from the moſt capricious, and the 
ignorance of leſs happy ages. 
Io raiſe the curioſity of ſtrangers 1 is, how- 
ever, not alone ſufficient ; it 1s likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to ſeduce them, and prolong their 
ſtay. ” Public diverſions cannot be too much 
varied in a capital, nor too magnificent; and 


if the national beauties are not F of 


themſelves to pleaſe the taſte of every nation 
that reſorts thither, it is proper to add others 


to them, but better ſtill to make them one's 


own by a happy imitation, 

Or all allurements the moſt ſeducing « cer- 
tainly are the engaging manners of a people 
and their cordiality. The French are allowed 
by all to excel in the firſt ; but I cannot help 
ſaying, that the ſecond, by much the = 
eſſential, is leſs common in their capital. 


is quite the reverſe in their provinces, with 


which foreigners are moſt Gelightsd; when 
they know-them. 1-1 

Tur buildings and monuments of a city 
are ſoon ſeen, the walks and gardens are ſoon 
run over, as well as the country ſeats about 


town, and the public diverſions, What can 


3 tempt 
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tempt a foreigner to ſtay after that, if he has 
formed no intimacies with the inhabitants? 
Can he form any, if he be in a manner ex- 
cluded from fociety ? I am ſenſible that the 
entrance into that ſociety ought to be diffi- 
cult wherever a great multitude is collected 
together; becauſe a greater facility would be 
an inlet to numberleſs abuſes ; beſides that, 
the continual hurry and agitation in which 
men are forced to live, does not ſuffer them 
to attend minutely to objects indifferent in 
themſelves. Accordingly, foreigners are not 
ſo unjuſt as to require being ſought after and 
courted : but it is with reaſon they com- 
plain of being ſhunned; of not being ex- 
cuſed their different air, dreſs, language, and 
ignorance of particular cuſtoms : nay, even 
of the jargon, frivolonſnefs and ridiculous 
affectations of a people, which are, how- 
ever, the perpetual object of their jokes and 
RE Neg 
. Be would, perhaps, not be beneath the 
majeſty of a great king to appoint a proper 
perſon or two, whoſe function ſhould be to 
do as it were the honours, of a country to 
foreigners of diſtinction, or ſuch as ſhould 
be recommended by their miniſters. = 
Ix would not require much money to 
keep two good tables. Thoſe to whom 
that care ſhould be entruſted ſhould ſtudy to 
invite men capable of giving foreigners a juſt 
idea of our manners and politeneſs : of the 
ws Mm 2 better 
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better bred to all ſtrangers, notwithſtanding 
the rudeneſs of the vulgar herd; they would 
thereby be enabled to form acquaintance and 
connections more eaſily. Such an example 
would influence the great, who would think 
it their duty to promote ſuch noble views; 
they could not themſelves but be gainers by 
the inſtruction they would learn relating to 
foreign affairs; and the political intereſts of 
the ſtate would in all probability likewiſe 
reap, advantage thereby. 

7. will next be neceſſary to obſerve the 
means of procuring a ſtate an advantageous 
balance of commerce, by the increaſe of the 
number of workmen, 

IT is plain, that if the ſtrength of com- 
merce be known, if it becomes a nation's 
chief intereſt, the various kinds of work 
will multiply of themſelves. But that is 
not the only means that ought to be made 
uſe of to increaſe the number of workmen. 
Sound policy will effe& it likewiſe, by draw- 
ing over workmen from abroad, and ſeeing 
in general that men are employed in the belt 
manner poſſible. 

Ir the inhabitants of one country enjoy 
more happineſs than thoſe of others, the 
latter will reſort to the former of their own 
accord. The diviſion of Europe into ſeveral 
ſevereignties, has left policy no other re- 
ſource whereby to obtain ſuperiority. The 
legiſlator would therefore deprive himſelf of 
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part of the fruit of his labours, if he oppoſed 


difficulties or indifference to the willingneſs 


of uſeful men deſirous to become his ſubjects. 


It is highly proper that all who come capable 


of increaſing the number of commodities, or 


who bring their fortunes with them, ſhould, 


on conforming to the laws of that country, 


enjoy all the prerogatives of ſubjects, If 


they marry there, it would be unjuſt, and 
perhaps more imprudent, either to refuſe to 


naturalize them, or to make that ages ao 


tion expenſive. 4 | 
To obtain men is a great advantage ; but 


it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to employ thoſe 
we have in the beſt manner poſſible. That 
beſt employment conſiſts in receiving from 


them all the afliſtance that can be gathered 
from their faculties, both mechanic and in- 


tellectual: it is by ſo much the more impor- 


tant, as every inequality affects population. 
Ir is not enough for the public welfare 


| that every poor inhabitant gets a livelihood ; 


but the manner in which he gets it onght 
likewiſe to be uſeful to ſociety in general. 
- A GREAT number of beggars may live 


comfortably, though the body-politic receives 


no part of its ſtrength from them. It is even 


weakened by them: for, not to ſpeak of the 


contagious example of idleneſs, the ſubſtance 
which compaſſion and charity allot for Bs 
maintenance of thoſe uſeleſs members, 
_O with-held from other members, hs 
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2 are no longer able to exert all the activity 
of which they are ſuſceptible. 

CoMMERCE conſidered as the chief inte- 
reſt of the nation, and the ſafety of induſtry, 
are the eaſieſt ways of keeping men from 
a way of life ſo hurtful to the community. 
But force alone can break that habit, when 
once contracted, 

WoRKkHovUusEs are as old as induſtry 
in nations wiſe enough to conceive betimes, 
that the occupation of the ſubjects was the 
pledge of their fidelity, the ſource of popu- 
lation, of national riches and public reve- 
nues: in ſhort, the only ſolid foundation of 
a well judged foreign power. Thoſe houſes 
have anſwered two intents of police: at the 
ſame time that they root out ſloth and idle- 
neſs, they are a means of puniſhment to 
ſuch as diſturb the public order, without 
going ſuch lengths as to deſerve to be quite 
cut off from ſociety ; which, by that means, 
inflicts a proper chaſtiſement on vice, with- 
out loſing it's right to the labour of vicious 
men. 

Ir muſt not his imagined. that * eſta- 
bliſhments are expenſive, or difficult, or fit 
for ſome particular countries only. Every 
county has it's hoſpitals, it's laborious works, 
ſuch as hewing ſtones, felling wood, ſfaw- 
ing planks, making ropes, and tow, the 
firſt dreſſing of wool, hemp, and an infi- 
Pity of other things ſufficient to. maintain, a 


man 
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man againſt whom the laws are juſtly in- 
cenſed. re and ads 1 2 
. Hanps may likewiſe be tranſmitted from 
one workhouſe to another, where the coun- 
try affords more work. Such an eſtabliſh- 
ment requires little expence, but great order, 
and an exact and-uniform police. | 
BkEs IDEs begging, men have other ways 
of ſubſiſting pernicious to ſociety : and I will 
again venture to aſſert, that population al- 
ways decreaſes in proportion to the encreaſe 
of ſuch kinds of occupation. ets; 
THAT amazing multitude of livery ſer- 
vants.choſen from among the moſt robuſt and 
beſt made men in the country, can never 
make amends by their conſumptions for the 
want of that better degree of culture, which 
the lands had a right to expect from them. 
The ſtate loſes on the capital of it's commo- 
dities and the balance of it's trade; and the 
public revenues will be weakened thereby, ſo 
long as that object of luxury, pernicious fruit 
of a bad principle, ſhall not be ſubjected to 
ſuch an impoſt, as ſhall keep it within pro- 
per bounds. ee aged 
Two or three thouſand, or perhaps more, 
water-carriers are employed in Paris to do 
what four hundred carts might perform 
equally well, Thequays, bridges, and ſtreets, 
of that city are more and more crouded every 
day with pedlars, old clothes-men, and other 
ſuch like people, whoſe ſtation in life cannot 
| MB 4. well. 
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well be defined, and who live by doing nen | 


leſs things; by hawking about lottery tickets, 
an invention, perhaps, full, as hurtful to the 
eaſe and honeſty of the people, as all the 


| other effects of unpuniſhed idleneſs. All 
theſe men, deſerters from tillage, navigation, 


and manufactories, did not want for employ- 


ment and wages; but they have found out a 
way of getting more by doing no one uſeful 


thing: void of care and without families, 
they lead a more debauched life, too often 


ſu pported by larceny. 


Tuo the legiſlator cannot, nor oüght 


to enter into the particular details of every 


ſubject; ean it be doubted how much it con- 
cerns him to forbid in general by his laws, 


all public acts that tend to depopulation, and 


the ruin of ſociety? I do not pretend that a 


particular plan of life or induſtry ſhould be 
laid down for every man, but offly that ſuch 


things as are incompatible with public order, 


ſhould be ſuppreſſed and prevented. 
Tur indeed can never be ſo well effected 
as when foreign trade ſhall inceſſantly procure 
the totality of the people new riches together 


with new branches of uſeful induſtry. 


Ir the proper employment of induſtrious 
men, is what conſtitutes eſſentially the ſtrength 


of the body politic ; it follows, that to mul- 


tiply the days of that employment is to mul- 
tiply the reſources of the ſtate. It were to 


8 paniard, 


be withed as Don Geronimo de Uſtariz, the 
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| Spaniard, obſerves, that it were poſlible, with- 
out interfering” with the public worſhip of 
God, to provide for the wants of the poor: 
every holiday is a diminution of at leaſt eight 
millions of piaſtres out of their wages. It muſt 
be owned that in thoſe dioceſes where feſtivals 
are leſs ſtrictly obſerved, all the working peo- 
ple do not profit by it: but that is leſs ow ing 
to their zeal and piety, than to their habitual 
depravity of life. Many, however, make a 
good uſe of it; it gains ground inperceptibly, 
and to encourage it ſtill more, it would, per- 
haps, not be amiſs to oblige all ſhopkeepers 


to keep their ſhops open when permitted by 


_ ſuperior clergy. 

Too all men are born to Aer the 
me inequality of conditions has introduced 
among them very reaſonable diſtinctions with 
regard to the object of that labour. We will 
here call employment of the intellectual fa- 


culty whatever is not the work of the mecha- | 


nic labour of the body. 
Tus more the principles of a Kindler 


ediication have introduced variety among a 


people, the more - thoſe diſtinctions are be- 
come ſhameful and humiliating. 

TnAr, however, is not the only abuſe : 
as all n to rife. men born in a mid- 
dling ſtation would think they demeaned 
| themſelves, if they ſtooped to the claſs in 
which theic grandfathers were born. l P 
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thoſe middling claſſes were more numerous 
than their proportion with the others could. 


well bear, the multitude of men, whom pride 


would keep poor and idle, would be as inft- 
Nite as their pretenſions : very few of them 
would marry, and the celibacy forced upon 
part of the children would be thought a ne- 
ceſſary cruelty on account of the reſt. 
Puzric prejudice would thus encreaſe 
daily, together with the cauſes of depopula- 
tion, whilſt no body would think of explain- 
ing what in the public order is underſtood by 
reputable profeſſion and honourable family. 
FARMINCG, navigation, arts, and com- 


merce, not being included in theſe vague in- 


definite terms, becauſe none would apply to 
them for reſources, all ſuch as ſhould have 
grown rich in theſe four claſſes would leave 
them as quick as poſſible. 


Ir the admiſſion into the claſs diſtinguiſhed 


by public order could be bought on terms 
ruinous to the prince's domain, all the rich 
would have a double inducement to abandon 
their former ſtate to purchaſe lands, and live 


in a manner ſuitable to the prejudices of their 


new condition. If their deſcendants chanced 
to impoveriſh themſelves, they would hold all 
kind of work in ſtill greater contempt. The 
army would be their reſource, but the cauſes 


of n would not be the leſs mul- 


tiplied, 


To 
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To ſuppreſs the venality of nobility in 
France might be now a more brilliant than 
uſeful operation; both on account of the pub- 
lic wants, and, becauſe it is of conſequence 
not to retrench ſuch objects of emulation as 
men have been accuſtomed to; and likewiſe 
becauſe it would be depriving one's ſelf of 
thoſe extraordinary talents, which chance 
does not confine to any one claſs, as the na- 
tional prejudices would have it be; but above 
all for fear the rich ſhould carry their fortunes 
| over to ſome other country, where they could 

enjoy what their own refuſed them. 

Tux privileged nobility in France, al- 
ways ſeparated from the other by a bound- 
leſs ſpace, or, at leaſt, by ſuch a one as great 
men only can ſtride over, will be forced, as 
they multiply to confine themſelves pretty 
nearly to the occupations of the order from 
which they ſprung: France begins already to 
find that effect from her multiplying of pri- 
vileges. If the legiſlator did but add to the 
firſt expedient, ſome few ſignal favours in be- 
half of ſuch kinds of occupation as ſhould be 
judged moſt proper to be preferred, one 
might hape to ſee prejudices ſoon ſubſide in 
every proportional claſs of the ſubjects; la- 
bour would inſenfibly reſume her rights, and 
the cauſes of depopulation would diminiſh. 

 VaniTy does not confine to any one claſs 
of men her oppoſition to the better employ- 
ment of their mental faculties. She it is that, 

1 backed 
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backed by too great a number of colleges and 
academies meerly literary, produces and keeps 
up, to the prejudice of all ranks of people, 
wretched poets, infipid noveliſts, and all the 
numerous tribe of ſcriblers and pretended wits 
and beaux eſprits. Agreeing among themſelves 
in one point only, their ſuperſtitions wor- 
ſhip of fancy, they reſemble each other in 
petulance, and in being equally, | in the higheſt 

degree, uſeleſs to ſociety. 
Tux loſs of thoſe men is ts ineſtim- 


able in itſelf ; but, by becoming an object of 


luxury with the great and rich, they have in- 
fected both ſexes with their contagious flights. 
A too fatal imitation has carried the ſpirit of 
levity and giddineſs even to the mechanic, 
the whole inheritance of whoſe widow and 
children will, perhaps, be to know how to 
beg their bread in more elegant words. 
Nori but ridicule and the ſharpeſt 
criticiſm can avenge ſociety of ſuch wrongs : 
for ſound criticiſm is as formidable to a little 
wit, as it is an ene to a genius truly 
great. 
LET not a vain indulgence be claimed 
here: the imperfection of humanity, I grant, 
is ſuch that it's good things are never with- 
out ſome mixture. Did not the wiſeſt of 
men deſerve the hemlock draught? Humi- 
liating, but uſeful reflection! Athens juſtly 
preferred the preſervation of public order, to 
the life of her beſt * f 

DO 
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I po not after all defire a law ſhould be 
paſſed to forbid people from loſing their time 
in ſcribbling, but only that a proper degree 
of ridicule be tacked to it. It is not the mul- 
titude of bad writers that makes them better : 


in the career of imagination every man born 
with but a ſmall genius, will make but a bad 


author as long as he lives; they are ſynoni- 
mous terms. The names of ſuch as are ani- 


mated by a genius truly great, will live as 


long as the annals of the nation that has them. 
But the ſole conſideration of the luſtre it en- 
joys, will make no ordinary men take up the 


pen. The works of thoſe great maſters will 
be the ſtudy of well organiſed heads, and of 


the ſmall number of ſuch as are nan to 
imitate them. 

No man can be more ready than Lam, to 
pay to all pleaſing arts that tribute of praiſe 
which cannot be refuſed them without in- 


juſtice, nor without hurting the real good of 


ſociety. Several paſſages in this work muſt 
ſcreen me from any contrary invitation, But 
many, to whoſe ſentiments I owe the greateſt 
deference, tax me with having ſeen the abuſe 
that is made of our intellectual faculties, 
with too ſevere an eye. I had rather own it, 


than ſeem to perſiſt in a dangerous opinion, 


But yet I do not know whether the abuſe of 
the academies merely and purely literary, with 
which our provinces abound, deſerves ſo little 
attention as is pretended. It! is not the ber 
0 
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of five or ſix hundred men known to polite 


literature, that I regret; ſome of them do 


honour to their country; and others, as ma- 
nufacturers will always deſerve ſome regard. 
But with what eye ſhall we look upon the 


ineſtimable loſs of time of thouſands of young 


people in every province, whom the frivolous 


advantage of being thought witty, induces 


to neglect thoſe ſtudies to which they were 
deftined by their birth and family ? Can it 
be thought ſufficient to renounce all wildneſs 
and levity of mind at the very inſtant when 
a man enters on a profeſſion ? That it is quite 
eaſy to check an imagination, the flights and 
ſtarts of which have been long applauded ? 
In ſhort, is not the time when a man enters 


into life, that wherein he ought rather to act 


than ſtudy ?' It is not only in that light that I 


conſider the abuſe of the mind: let us pene- 


trate into the private tranſactions of families; 
we ſhall ſee women give up all domeſtic 


cares, to indulge themſelves in the reading of 


books, which, far from forming, corrupt 
their minds; we ſhall' fee them deſpiſe the 


company and counſels of a huſband, who is 
only a man of plain good ſenſe, and ſtudy to 


deſerve a ridiculous character; a mother will 
conſult the man that amuſes her moſt, about 
the plan of education, or the choice of a tu- 
tor for her ſon. I do not pretend to enume- 
rate all the follies, the affectation of bel eſprit, 
has been productive of in our days: I am 
content 
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content to obſerve that it is hurtful, even to 
the progreſs of learning. The pretended 
good company, of which the bel e/prif is the 
charm and idol, is fit only to enervate a 
young author, to fill him with that incon- 


ſiderate and raſh confidence, which is a cer- 


tain ſymptom of negle& of ſtudy, and of 
very indifferent performances. Let us, in 
fine, apply to this luxury of mind, the prin- 
ciples that have guided us in our own exami- 
nation of that which appertains to commerce. 
It is not to be feared, if it proceeds from a 
uſeful principle, that is to ſay, from public 
inſtruction and a general taſte for that well 
ſeaſoned reaſon in which all true wit conſiſts. 
I do not ſpeak of the academies where they 
_ ought to be, becauſe it is proper there ſhould 


be diſtinctions there for eminent men, and 


that every kind of luxury ſhould center 
there. 5 

Ix perfection in the ſciences is reſerved to 
a certain degree of intelligence, ſeldom given 


by nature, it is at leaſt certain that every de- 


gree of knowledge that is acquired, has it's 
uſefulneſs. Mediocrity in an aſtronomer, a 
mathematician, naturaliſt, chymiſt, lawyer, 
and, in ſhort, in any of the ſciences, is ſuffi- 
cient to qualify a man for numbers of em- 
ployments in ſociety; for, even that medio- 
crity always. ſuppoſes ſome degree of judg- 
ment and application, Negue enim ila gene- 
| | rats 
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rati a natura Jed, ut ad Mahn & jocum 


. fait e videamur, ſed ad ſeveritatem otic 


| & ad quaedam ſtudia graviora atque majora. 
Ludo autem & joco, uli illis quidem licet, ſed 


cut ſomno, & quietibus caeteris, tum cum 


gravibus ſeriisque rebus Jati eecerimus.” Cic. 
de oe. . er 

Fox many other particulars relating to 
a knowledge in the balance of trade, the rea- 


der may pleaſe to conſult my dictionary of 


commerce. Every one will diſcern how far 
theſe ſentiments of Monſ. Melon, a judicious 
Frenchman, are applicable to theſe kingdoms. 
But by what peculiar means the particular 
balances of trade, and in conſequence thereof, 
the general balance may be augmented for 
the benefit of Great Britain, is the intent of 
the preſent treatiſſe. 

Wishixd, that it might be at Bade 


ſtood in this nation, from what general as 
well as particular ſyſtem of police the com- 
mercial grandeur of France has proceeded, I 


thought it my duty, before I laid down my 
pen, to diſplay the ſame in a connected view: 


and judging one effential cauſe thereof has 


been owing to the general cheapneſs of their 


commodities ; I have laid the foundation of 


theſe papers, by endeavouring to ſhow, by 
what meaſures, I humbly apprehend, we 
may be enabled the ſooner to compete with 
this rival kingdom, in that reſpe&, which is, 


by urging the neceſſity of taking more and 


more 
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more i land into colvifadon; till-we ſhould be 
capable of gradually diminiſhing our taxes, 
by the gradual leſſening of our public debts. 
-Hereby likewiſe, we conceive, that all future 
_ ſcarcity of grain, and other proviſions, i in the 
kingdom, may be effectually prevented; in 
order to render the neceſſaries of life and la- 
bour cheaper, that our arts and manufactures 
may become ſo, in conſequence thereof. 


Wx have next taken under conſideration the 


produce and trade of England, and compared 
them with thoſe of Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the Britiſh | plantations ; ; and alſo with 
each other, from a view further to enforce 
the reaſonableneſs. and neceflity of | England's 
fulling into the meaſures before recommended ; 
ſhewing otherwiſe that her lands and her 
trade are riot lefs likely: to be ruined by her 
own dominions than by foreign rivals. This 
1 the tenor of the two firſt diſſertations. 
Boie much on the greater cultiva- 
tion of land, it has been judged eligible to 
give a ſummary of various general principles 
of agriculture, as founded on experience, for 
the better improvement of our lands; in order 
the better to promote that general plenty and 
proſperity in England aimed at by theſe writ- 
ings. As connected herewith, we have entered 
upon the point of eſtabliſhing public and pri- 
vate granaries. Theſe make the ſubject of 
the three ſucceeding diſcourſes, ; 
FROM hence 1 have examined into 
the eſſential connections of trade between 
0 Great 
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- Great Britain ala Ireland, and the Britiſh 
plantations, and pointed out ſuch produc- 


tions, manufactures, and trades, as England, 


Scotland, Ireland, and the Britiſh . plants. 
tions ſhould chiefly cultivate ; in order to ri- 


val and compete with foreign nations, and 
not with each other ; repreſenting meaſures 
neceſſary to be taken for the Joint proſperity 
of the commerce and navigation of them all. 
Theſe topics carry on our animadverſions to 


the Xth diſſertation. 


Wr begin next with our conkideeationei on 


the neceflity and advantages that will ariſe to 


Great Britain in general, from a proper union 
between her and Ireland. This ſubject is 


| continued in divers lights to the XIVth diſ- 
courſe ;. the next beginning, as having affinity 
with the preceding, on the point of annex- 


ing the Ifle of Man to Great Britain, and 
thereby to lay the axe to the root of the in- 


famous practice of ſmuggling carried on from 


thence. | 


From conſidering the commercial ſtate 
of our concerns in Europe, we next take a 


ſuccinct view of the conſtitution of the Britiſh: 


plantations in America, and of the condi- 
tion. wherein ' they haye many years been; 
pointing out the chief and diſregarded cauſes 
of their becoming the preſent ſeat of war; 
with reflections how they may recover their 
ſtrength and ſtability, and become a match, 
for our enemies. This! is the tenor of our 

| endeavours 
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endoancurs from the SF to the bre 
diſcourſe. 

Jo corroborate our . ſentiments on 
thoſe concerns, we have ſubſequently taken a 
review of the conduct of France, in relation to 
the North · American colonies. On this capital 
point we have endeavoured to give a com- 
pariſon between her management of her 
American affairs, and that of Great Bri- 
tain, This ſubject carries us to diſſertation 
XXI.; when the next enters upon a matter 
no leſs intereſting at this junctute—and 1 
call it the fyſtem of the French with res 
gard to their African trade; wherein will 
appear by what police they have become ſo 
ſucceſsful therein, and obtained the advan- 
tage ſo greatly over us. This is continued 
to the XXIId diſcourſe; beginning next, 
as the reader will diſcern the reaſon, with 4 
ſummary review of the commerce of France 
in the Eaſt-Indies; ſhewing by what grada- 
tions they have advanced the ſame, and 
how Great Britain ſtands in contraſt with 1 
them in that reſpect. Diſſertation XXIV. Ti 
treats of the policy of England with regard 8 | 
to her management .of the African trade ; 
with confiderations how the ſame might 
have been better conducted, and far more 
extended for the general intereſt of the na- 
tion; with a farther compariſon between our 
management and that of France, teſpecting 


the fame: and by what means our Eaſt- 
NDS India 
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India company may be rendered inſtrumeſi- 
tal to the ſecurity and advancement of this 
commerce. The XXVth diſcourſe continues 
the preceding ſubje&. I next conſider, in the 
XXVI. the increaſe of the naval power of 


France and Spain, by the means of their 
FISHERIES, and ſhow the neceſſity of Eng- 


land balancing that degree of naval power, 
by the carrying. of her fiſheries to the full 
extent they will admit of. And to the end 


that the reader may have before him in 
full view the preſent ſtate of the commercial 


connections of France, we have taken a ſur- 


vey of her trade with all the European 
nations, which finiſhes the XXVIIth diſ- 


courſe. 


AFTER this, we enter more minutely, 
in the XXVIIIth differtation, into the eſſen- 


tial principles of navigation in general,. and 
fiſheries in particular, and ſhew how they con- 
tribute to give the balance of commerce, and 
conſequently of power. And in order to ap- 


ply thoſe maxims to the ſtate of affairs in the 
times of war, we have next taken into our 
conſideration the beſt methods of ſtationing 


our convoys and cruizers for the ſecurity and 
protection of our trade and navigation, and 


for the annoying thoſe of the enemy. This 


is the purport of diſcourſe XXIX. And 
that our naval force may not be obſtruc- 
ted in its full exertion to the utmoſt pub- 
lic benefit and advantage, I have ſhewed 5 
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n policy of our inſuring the ſhips and mer 


chandizes of the enemy in times of war: 


with conſiderations on the dettimental conſe- 
quences to our trade, and the advantages to 


that of France; ariſing from ſo many neutral 


maritime carriers. This point finiſhes the 


XXXth diſſertation; and the ſubſequent to- 


pic is an enquiry how long France may be 
pteſumed to carry on the war from the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, according to the old 
ſyſtem of conduct. 


Ix our next diſcourſe, we have given a 


ſummary of general maxims regarding the 


proſperity of our national commerce, as 
founded on experience, and the ſentiments of 


the moſt knowing and judicious, 
THAT what has been urged throu ghout 


theſe diſcourſes may be the better celiſhed 


by the reader, and make the deſired impreſ- 


ſion upon his underſtanding, we have Ba 
given a recapitulation of fundamental prin- 


ciples, whereon the national trade may be 


promoted in every branch. This concludes 
diſſertation XXXII; and is introductory to 


what is urged in the ſubſequent diſcourſe, of 


arts and manufaQtories, 

Ix order to render this work the more ſea- 
ſonable at this critical conjuncture of public 
affairs, we aſterwards make an enquiry into the 
teaſons why Holland has changed her ſyſtem 


of late years towards the court. of England ; 
giving an abſtract of a genuine remarkable 
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2 ſpeech ſaid to be made at a conference by the 


- 
- 


G——d P-—: of Holland, in the year 
1742, before certain Britiſh lords, who were 
ſent on an embaſly to engage the Dutch in 


Britiſh meaſures ; with remarks ſhewing that 


Holland expects Great Britain ſhould change 
her ſyſtem towards that republic, before ſhe 
can alter hers; with ſome intimation how 
Great Britain may change her ſyſtem to gain 
the Dutch, and ſeveral other her natural allies, 


as principals in the preſent war againſt France; 


and that at little expence to this nation in 
compariſon to what it has coſt heretofors. 
This ſubject finiſhes the XXXIVth diſcourſe. 

AFTER that I have animadverted on the 
conduct of the court of Spain towards that 
of Great Britain, ſince the peace of Utrecht; 
with remarks on the extraordinary friendſhip 


that we may reaſonably expect from that na- 


tion at preſent : with this ſubject ends the 
XXXVth diſſertation. Th — 
| In the ſubſequent diſcourſe, we enter 


upon the neceflity of Great Britain being at 


preſent more cloſely connected and allied 
with the continent than ſhe ever has been, 


though upon quite different principles; and 


not at ſuch an expence in time of war, as has 
been the caſe heretofore. Here ends the 


XXXVIth diſcourſe. 


I NzxT enter upon the general principles, 


whereon the balance of trade is founded; 


with the application thereof to the preſent 
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work, in a recapitulation of it's contents 1 
the conſideration of which n recom- 
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